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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
FISHERY QUESTION. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Washington, February 28, 1853. 

Tne Secretary of State has the honor to transmit, herewith, 
to the President, copies of the remaining correspondence rela- 
tive to the fisheries on the coasts of the British North American 
provinces, not heretofore made public, and called for by a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the 17th of January. 

When this call was first made, as negotiations were pending 
upon this subject and the other interests connected with it, 
which it was hoped would resuit in the conclusion of a conven- 
tion during the present session of Congress, it was not thought 
beneficial for the public service that the papers should be at 
that time communicated. 

This object not having been accomplished, if want of time 
should prevent legislative action on the subject of the fisheries 
before the close of the session, (which, in the opinion of the 
department, would be matter of regret,) it will become quite 
important to our fishermen to know precisely in what position 
affairs were left, by the explanations between the two govern- 
ments which took place last summer. For this purpose the 
papers are now communicated. 

Respectfully submitted : 
EDWARD EVERETT. 

To the Presiwent or THE Unirep Srartes. 
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Official Documents {[Aprii, 
Mr. Lawrence to Mr. Weister. 


Lecation or Unirep Srares, 
London, August 10, 1852. 

Sir :—At the request of the Earl of Mdlmesbury, I had an 
interview with him at the Foreign Office on Saturday, the 7th 
instant, upon the subject of the fisheries. He began the con- 
versation by asking if | had received any instructions or other 
communication from the government of the United States in 
regard to them: to which | replied that I had not; that there 
had been seareely time to cominunicate with me, and that I 
had no information beyond that found in the publie journals. 

He then remarked that this question was not understood in 
the United States ; that Mr. Webster had sent for Mr. Crampton 
to come to Boston; that the British government did not intend 
to assert any new principle, but only to protect the rights of 
the colonists in the fisheries, which had been neglected by their 
predecessors ; that what had been done, had been done at the 
urgent request of the colonists themselves ; that the concessions 


made by Lord Aberdeen, of the right to fish in the Bay of 


Fundy, were fully recognized by the present government, and 
would not be withdrawn; that an armed force was sent there 
at this time to keep the American fishermen three miles from 
the British shores, in accordance with the provisions of the 
convention of 1818; that the orders were the same, both with 
respect to the French and the American fishermen; and finally, 
that her Majesty’s government did not intend, by sending an 
armed force into those waters, to give offence either to the 
government or to the people of the United States; the sole 
object being to maintain the neglected rights of the colonists. 
He then requested me to assure you of the friendly feeling 
entertained by the present government towards the United 
States, and their strong desire to continue the cordial relations 
now so happily existing. 

I asked, then, whether, when the instructions of the 24th of 
May were sent to the colonial governors, her Majesty’s govern- 
ment were aware of the existence of Lord Aberdeen’s note to 
Mr. Everett, yielding the liberty to American fishermen to fish 
in the Bay of Fundy. He said they were. I then asked whe- 
ther notice of the intentions of her Majesty’s government had 
been given to the government of the United States. He said 
notice was sent to Mr. Crampton, on or about the 16th of 
June, to be communicated to you officially. 

Adter Lord Malmesbury had finished, I stated that, having 
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received no communication from the government of the United 
States, | conld of course only express my own opinion upon 
the question: that the right of her Majesty’s government to 
keep the American fishermen at a distance of three marine 
tniles from the shore, seemed to me clear under the treaty: 
that we should probably diiler in the application of that instru- 
ment to the bays and harbors on the coast, as | could net agree 
to the British interpretation—but we would not discuss that 
point now; and that I would proceed te express my own views 
frankly on the present condition of the question. I said that 
I deepiy regretted the course taken by her Majesty’s govern- 
ment; that the sending of nineteen armed vessels, without 
notice, to those waters, (as stated in the provincial journals,) 
appeared to be a hostile movement, and one that could not 
but produce unpleasant results; that courtesy demanded that 
after the right of fishing had been claimed and exercised for 
thirty years, (whether rightfully or wrongfully,) such notice 
should be given to the government of the United States as 
would enable it to seasonably proclaim to all concerned the 
intentions of the British government. I further stated that 
this measure taken at this time, when the whole American 
fishing-ileet was upon the provincial coast, would appear to 
have been intended (whether really so or not) to coeree the 
United States into a system of trade which, it is well known, 
the provinces have long sought for. I further stated that I 
was personally in favor of a comprehensive and reciprocal 
system of trade between the United States and the British 
North American provinces; but that a measure of so much 
importance, involving so various interests, could not be matured 
and executed without allowing time. I said that this whole 
question was at present receiving much attention, not only in 
the provinces, but in all the States of the Union; that a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives had it under considera- 
tion, and that I had understood that they were about to report 
a bill, or at least to make a report. If wisely arranged, I said 
that I thought the measure would prove conducive to the in- 
terests of both countries; and [ could not but regret still more 
that the apparently hostile attitude of her Majesty’s ministers 
would retard its adoption. I said that under all the cireum- 
stances I could not but think that this apparent measure of 
coercion was hastily adopted, and without that deliberation 
and forethought which had usually characterized the proceed- 
ings of British statesmen, and which was becoming a nation 
acting towards those with whom they were in a state of 
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amicable peace, if not friendship even. I felt, therefore, | 
added, that under all the cireumstances a mistake had been 
committed in ordering a fleet to those waters, and that I hoped 
the instructions to the several authorities in‘the provinces and 
to the admiral, would be so far modified as to open the way te 
a final and equitable settlement of the question. 

With this the interview of the 7th terminated. 

On the 9th 1 again met Lord Malmesbury at the Foreign 
Office at his request. He said that since our last interview he 
had seen Lord Derby, who said that the idea had never occurred 
to him to give a formal notice to the United States, as her 
Majesty’s government did not intend to assert any new prin- 
ciple, but only to maintain those provisions of the treaty of 
1818, about which there was no dispute, viz: those in regard 
to fishing within three miles of the British shore. I asked 
Lord Malmesbury whether despatches were to be sent to Mr. 
Crampton and to the authorities of the lower provinces; to 
which he replied that they were now being prepared, and would 
be sent from here on Friday. 1 asked what would be their 
character. He said those in authority would be instructed to 
confine the efforts of the vessels of war to within three miles 
of the shore, leaving the other questions open to be considered 
hereafter, and to use great care and sound discretion in the 
exercise of the authority intrusted to them even within the 
three miles. 

This terminated the interview of yesterday. The govern- 
ment, I am satisfied, feel that they committed an error in 
ordering a large naval force to those waters during the fishing 
season, and a still greater one in sending it without reasonable 
notice to the government of the United States, and are now 
willing to do everything in their power to allay excitement. 
If a comprehensive plan of reciprocal trade between the British 
North American colonies and the United States can be adopted, 
it will supersede the necessity of taking up the fisheries sepa- 
rately. If that cannot be done, I still believe that an arrange- 
ment favorable to both countries can be made, which will settle 
forever the question of the North American fisheries. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 
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Lord Malmesbury to Mr. Crampton. 


Orvicr, 
August 10, 1852. 

Sin :—lI hiave reeeived and laid before the Queen your des- 
patch, No. 105, of the 20th ultimo, respeeting the oilicial pub- 
lication, by the Seeretary of State of the United States, of 
certain information relative to the measures adopted by her 
Majesty’s government for the protection of British fisheries on 
the coasts, the mainland, and islands forming part of her Ma- 
jesty’s North American possessions, 

Her Majesty’s government must necessarily entertain the 
sincerest regret that such a publication should have been made 
without what appears to her Majesty’s government sufficient 
inquiry into the cireumstances of the case; for the terms of 
friendly alliance which so happily subsist between the two 
nations would, on the one hand, not have warranted her Ma- 
jesty’s government in adopting any measures which might be 
held to be offensive to the United States, and, on the other 
hand, could not have justified the government of the United 
States in supposing that any such measures were intended, 
Her Majesty’s governinent, therefore, while it gives expression 
to the above-mentioned regret, will assume at once that neither 
government entertains towards the other any intention of acting 
discourteously, or of provoking collisions or unfriendly feelings 
between the subjects and eitizens of the two countries ; and I 
will now proceed to explain to you how greatly this question 
of the protection of British fisheries has been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted in the United States. 

In the first place, it has been assumed by Mr. Webster, that 
‘* with the recent change of ministry in England, has oceurred 
an entire change of policy ;’’ and here I must take occasion to 
state that the question of protecting British subjects in the 
exercise of their undoubted rights under treaties, is one which, 
in this country, is not materially affected by changes of min- 
istry ; and the real question, therefore, is, what are those rights, 
and how they are understood respectively by Great Britain and 
the United States? 

The rights are laid down in the treaty of 1818, as quoted 
by Mr. Webster: that is, undoubted and unlimited privileges 
of fishing in certain places were thereby given by Great Britian 
to the inhabitants of the United States: and the government 
of the United States, on their part, renounced forever any 
liberty previously enjoyed or claimed by ‘its citizens to fish 
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within three marine miles of any other of the coasts, bays, 
ereeks, or harbors of the British dominions. 


A point in dispute in regard to this matter. subs: juently 


arose as to the interpretation to be given to the term *} ay,” 
namely, whether an Ameriean vessel eould fish within a bay 


so jong as dhe: was be yond three miles 


ther the words of the treaty, ** within three miles of any of the 
bays,’ meant within three miles of a line drawn from head- 


land to he: adland ; and in the year 1845, a correspondence 


s from the shore, or whe- 


ensued be th ween the British and the United S 


tates governments, 
which led to the despateh of a letter 


from Mr. Everett, the 
United States minister in this country, i his government, 
dated London, April 26,1845. This letter has been published 
by Mr. Webster, and is, unfortun ately, st aro to couse an 
incorrect view to be taken of the subject by the American 
public; for Mr. Everett therein stated that Lord Aberdeen’s 


d 
note ol the {Oth of March, IS 15, conceded lo American 


fishere 
men the right of fishing within the Bay of Fundy, but left 
doubtful the question of other bays, and that he had accord. 
ingly eclaiined the same ri@ht as regards other bays; and it is 
to be inferred from Mr. Everett’s e Xpressions, that Lord Aber- 
deen had replied that he would submit that question to the 
Colonial Office, and that meanwhile the 

limited to the Bay of Fundy. 


of 
Now, if Lord 


concession was to be 


\berdeen’s notes, to which Mr. Everett alluded, 
had been e irefually examined by Mr. Webster, and 


been published, Mr. Webster. and the public of the two eoun- 
tries, would have scen that tead 


that, 


had also 
of conceding a right, Lord 
; that in order to prove the 
friendly feeling of Great Britain towards the United States, 
her Majesty’s government, by Lord Aberdeen’s note, ‘ re. 
laxed.” as regarded the Bay of Fundy, the right which her 
Majesty’s government felt bound to maintain, of excinding 
Ameriean fishermen from that bay: and 


have appeared that Lord Ab 


Aberdeen expressly reserved it: but 


1 , moreover, it would 
rdeen, in the letter referred to, 
merely stated that he wo wld submit to the Colonial Oflice the 
question relating to the seizure of two particular vessels, the 
** Washington ” and “ Argus,” and that 


a arn as regarded the bays, 
his words were to be taken as applying to the Bay of iF ‘undy 
alone. It appears, however, partly by Mir. Webster’s commu. 


nications with you and by of ‘his official 
and partly by the proceedings in the Senate of the United 
States, that it is sup) posed in the United States, first, that | 


her 
present government have resolved to rerru! 


overrule the 


| 
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lecision of the government of 1845, and to withdraw the privi- 
lege then granted to American fishermen to fish in the Bay of 
Fundy ; and, secondly, that, notwithstanding the express terms 
of the treaty, American fishermen are privileged, either by 
usage or right, to fish upon any part of the British coast within 
three marine miles of the shore. 

Both suppositions are entirely founded in error. Her Ma- 
esty’s government, so far from having any intention of now 
excluding American fishermen from the Bay of Fundy, are 
prepared to maintain that the r —— granted in 1845, was 
reasonable and just, and should be adhered to; and, in giving 
orders to stren: othe ‘nthe naval foree employed to maintain the 
hts under the treaty of ISLS, they could not 
the government of the United States would 


li 


exercise of our ri 
contein ite that 
issue that a relaxation iormally granted, as regards the Bay 


f Pandy, was thereby cancelled, withont the equally forma! 


noties which her Majesty’s government would undoubtedly feel 
themselves bound to have given to an ally of the British crown, 
had such an act been intended. 


But, in regard io the threc-mile distance, her Majesty’s go- 
vernment are not aware that it has at any time been main- 


tained by the government of the United States that there can 
be, or that there has ever been — to be, the slightest 
donbt that her Majesty’s government are not only entitled, but 
bound, to naintain that distanee free from eacroachment. 
Whatover construction either covernment may put upon the 


term ** hay,” as used in the treaty. sleaee ean be no possible 
the three-mile limit from eny British shore ; and 


a 

wh ‘n, therefore, Mr. Webster alluded, in his official publica. 
tio) ) the of the American fishing vessel ** Coral,’’ in 
the Bay of Fun ey near Grand Manan, he must have overlooked 
the tact that Grand Manan was British territory, and that the 


‘Coral? was taken almost within musket-shot of the shore. 

't is for the prevention of such infractions of treaty, and not 
with any view to disturb arrangements made in good faith 
with the Unit ser “tates government, that her Majesty’s govern- 
issued orders to their officers to put a stop to illicit pro- 


meni rs to 
dings whicn are not micrely contrary to treaty, 
but which are mixed up with smuggling transactions damaging 
to British in CStS, 
th Ore, as he governmcit nave 
conteniplated the impression which this matter appe ars to have 


States, still less could they have 


prolueed in the United 
imagined that 


the orders given by them to Vi ice Admiral Sir 
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George Seymour to attend personally to this matter, should 
have been construed into an oflensive proceeding, and one 
ealling for the strictures which, without any defence on the 
part of the United States government, it occasioned in the 
Senate; for, although it is true that the flag of the commander- 
in-chief is hoisted on board a ship-of-the-line, and that, in the 
execution of his inspections, her Majesty’s ship ‘* Cumberland” 
was ordered, with other vessels, to the fishery station, this 
measure was not adopted with a view to show an imposing 
foree, but in order that her Majesty’s government might have 
the advantage, in a matter requiring judgment and discretion, 
of the presence of an oflicer so highly distinguished for both 
qualities, and whose recent judicious conduct in an aflair at 
Greytown, called forth the praise of the oilicers and of the 
government of the United States. 

As I propose that this despatch shall merely explain away 
certain points which have clearly been misunderstood, | shall 
abstain for the present from entering into a discussion upon 
the interpretation to be given to the term ‘ bay ;” and upon 
this part of the subject I will only add that her Majesty’s go- 
vernment intended to leave the matter precisely where it was 
left in 1845 by the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States—namely, that the relaxation as to bays applied, 
as is stated in Lord Aberdeen’s note to Mr. Everett of the 21st 
of April, 1845, “to the Bay of Fundy alone’’—any further 
discussion of that question being a matter of negotiation be- 
tween the two governments. 

I cannot, however, conclude without adverting to the fact 
that the proceedings of her Majesty’s government which have 
called forth so much animadversion on the part of the United 
States were adopted, not merely with reference to the protec- 
tion of British fisheries against American encroachments, but 
also against similar encroachments on the part of French 
fishermen ; and that a considerable proportion of the armed 
craft employed for protecting the British fisheries in North 
America, were placed there in order to use means equally used 
by the French government to protect French rights. 

Now, with regard to such species of protection, the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France have not been in the habit 
of evincing any national jeaiousy, or of considering that offence 
was thereby intended. On the contrary, both governments 
have found that the surest mode of preventing misunderstand- 
ings, was to join in effectually protecting their respective lines 
of demarcation. 
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Such protection, or rather guard, is constantly maintained 
by both governments in the British channel, where the fishery 
is regulated by a convention between Great Britain and France, 
whereby the lines are clearly laid down, and where, notwith- 
standing the mutual precaution adopted by the cruisers of 
both nations, the fishermen of both countries are repeatedly 
found encroaching. But such encroachments are not coun- 
tenanced by either government. ‘The cruisers of each govern- 
ment are instructed to warn their own countrymen whenever 
they observe them disposed to cross the line of demarcation, 
and the fishermen who trespass, pay the penalty of their im- 
proper proceedings. 

In like manner, trespasses have been committed by French 
and British fishermen, respectively, on the coast of Newfound- 
land; and, in order to avoid disputes, the two governments 
resolved to endeavor, by negotiation, to establish rules for the 
mutual regulation of the fisheries ; but pending the conclusion 
of such negotiations, her Majesty’s government and the govern- 
ment of France have placed a force off the coast of Newfound- 
land to watch the proceedings, respectively, of the fishermen 
of the two countries. 

You will read this despatch to Mr. Webster, and, in leaving 
a copy of it with him, you will not fail to assure him, and to 
request him to assure the President of the United States, that 
her Majesty’s government continue to feel the same anxiety 
that has long been feit in this country for the maintenance of 
the best relations between the two governments, and it will be 
to them a source of sincere satisfaction, if the attention which 
has thus been drawn to the subject of the fisheries should lead 
to an adjustment, by amicable negotiations, upon a more satis- 
factory footing than at present, of the system of commercial 
intercourse between the United States and her Majesty’s North 
American colonial possessions. 

Iam, Xe., 
MALMESBURY. 


Mr. Lawrence to Mr. Webster. 


Lecation or THE Untrep States, 

London, August 13, 1852. 

Sir :-—On the 11th instant [ again had an interview with 
Lord Malmesbury, at his request, at the Foreign Office, at 
which Sir John Packington was present. ‘The conversation 
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vas substantially a repetition of what had taken place pre- 
viously between Lord Malmesbury and myself. Nothing new 
was said to alier the views I have already expressed to you. 

Mr. Crampton wil! receive by this mail instructions, which 
he will doubtless read to you. ‘They will contvin, I think, the 
same sentiments expressed to inc by Lord Malmesbury. Copies, 
also, of the instructions sent to the colonial governors and to 
Admiral Seymour, will probably accompany the instructions. 

Lord Malmesbury will probably propose to leave that part 
of the treaty about which we disagree, for the present, just 
where it has been, and will direct the British authoritics to 
confine their exertions to within three marine miles of the 
shore, to exercise their power with great leniency, and not to 
make captures except under flagrant circumstances. He 
wishes to place the question in a position to be adjusted, il 
possible, when the present exeitement has passed away. What- 
ever may be the views of the colonists, the government here 
has every desire to settle the whole matter. ‘They have com- 
mitted an error which | think they wish to repair as soon as 
possible. 

The fishing cannot be abandoned at this time of the year 
without great loss and suffering. It has oeeurred to me that 
if, on investigation, it turns out that our fishermen have been 
in the habit of * finishing their fares” in waters clearly within 
three miles of the shores, perhaps Mr. Crampton would con- 
sent, if his instructions permit him, to advise the authorities 
not to make captures this year. I still think this question 
can be now finally and satisfactorily settled. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. ABBOTT LAWRENCHE. 


Mr. Everett to Mr. Ingersoll. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 4, 1352. 
Sin :—'The long-continued illness and decease of my prede- 
cessor have prevented a reply to Mr. Lawrence’s despatches 
numbered 197 and 200, and his short letter of the 15th 
August. The two despatches report, in detail, his conferences 
with Lord Malmesbury on the subject of the fisheries. The 
latter contains a copy of a note from his lordship of the 13th 
of August, acquainting Mr. Lawrence with the substance of 
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the orders sent out to the British admiral in eommand on the 
fishing-grounds. My attention has also been ealled to a des- 
patch from Lord Malmesbury to her Majesty’s minister here, 
of the 10th of August last, a copy of which was furnished to 
Mr. Webster by Mr. Crampton. 

‘These communications could not but allay the alarm which 
had been so generally excited in both countries, in the month 
of July last, on the subject of the fisheries, as they conveyed 


the positive assurance of the British government that it was 
not intended to capture American fishing-vessels, except under 
precisely the same circumstances as those which have been 
acted on of late years. 

“ome progress was made by Mr. Webster, before his death, 
in preparations to negotiate with Mr. Crampton on the fisheries, 
and on the subject which the colonies and Great Britain are 
lesirous of connecting with ii—i mean commercial reciprocity 
between the United States and the British provinces. The Pre- 
sident is still desirous that this negotiation should proceed, and 
it will be taken up as soon as possible. He is, however, of 
opinion, as the two subjects have no natural or necessary con- 
nection, that it will not be advisable to endeavor to include 
them both in one treaty. Whatever agrecinent may be made 
on cither of these subjects by treaty will probably require 
a law to earry it into effect; and the requisite legislation is 
much more likely to be efleeted by keeping each subject by 
itself, unembarrassed by the diiliculties of the other. 

In this state of things, it is not worth while to renew the 
general discussion of the oceurrences of last summer. There 
are, however, some remarks in the despaich of Lord Malmes- 
bury to Mr. Crampton which, in justice to this government, 
to Mr. Webster, and | may add to myself, require some reply. 

Lord Malinesbury expresses the ** sincerest regret that such 
a publication (as Mr. Webster’s of the 20th July) should have 
been made, without what appears to her Majesty’s government 
sufficient inquiry into the circumstances of the case,”’ and in- 
timates that this government was hardly justified in suppos- 
ing that any measures offensive to the United States could 
have been intended by Great Britain. It must be recollected, 
however, that Mr. Webster’s notice was designed solely as a 
warning to our fishermen not to incur a risk which was for 
the moment supposed to be great and imminent. This interest 
is one of too much magnitude to be left exposed even to pos- 
sible danger of serious injury. However great our reliance 
m the friendly intentions of the English government, we had 
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oflicial notice, and that a very short notice, that a more 
eflicient armed force was ordered to the fishing-grounds to aet 
against French and American fishermen. ‘The eneroach- 
ments complained of by the colonists, and which caused this 
step to be taken, had never been represented to this govern- 
ment, nor was their precise nature known, Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was quite natural to believe, and it certainly 
was believed, that some new and decisive measures of repres- 
sion were about to be adopted, against which it was important 
that our fishermen should be warned without a moment’s 
delay. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, as a chief source of unea- 
siness and occasional irritation on this subject, that, while the 
views of the home government in reference to the fisheries 
have generally been liberal, and founded on a comprehensive 
survey of the best interests of the two countries, those views 
have been steadily, and but too successfully met, as I shall 
show hereafter, by a colonial influence of an opposite char- 
acter. 

Lord Malmesbury objects to a remark of Mr. Webster, that 
‘* with the recent change of ministry in England has occurred 
an entire change of policy ”’ in reference to the fisheries ; and 
he observes that ‘*the question of protecting British sub- 
jects in the exercise of their undoubted rights under treaties 
is one which, in this country, is not materially afleeted by 
changes of ministry.” Such is ungestionably the case, not 
only in England, but in all countries where the government is 
wisely and honestly administered. But there is always room 
for diflerence of opinion what are undoubted rights, and what 
is the best mode of asserting them. I am persuaded that Mr. 
Webster meant nathing more, or not much more, by his re- 
mark, than was meant by Lord Malmesbury himself when he 
observed to Mr. Lawrence that the only object of ministers at 
the present time was * to protect the rights of the colonists in 
the fisheries, which had been neglected by their predecessors ;”’ 
and | hope to show, in the sequel of this note, that, if the pre- 
decessors of the present ministry had, as Lord Malmesbury 
assumes, been somewhat indulgent in this respect, it was a 
wise policy, adopted for good reasons, 

Lord Malmesbury, having briefly alluded to the earlier his- 
tory of the discussions between the two governments, says : 
“Tn the year 1845 [should be 1543] a correspondence ensued 
between the British and United States governments, which led 
to the despatch of a letter from Mr. Everett, the United States 
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minister in this country, to his government, dated London, 
26th April, 1845. This letter has been published by Mr. Web- 
ster, and is unfortunately calculated to cause an incorrect view 
to be taken of the subject by the American public.” 

With respect to my letter, thus characterized by Lord 
Malmesbury, I will first observe that it was furnished by me to 
Mr. Webster, (who, being then absent from the seat of govern- 
ment, had no access to the public archives,) and was published 
by him for the pupose of informing the public of what was 
not generally known, though announced at the time in 1845, 
and well understood by the fishermen, viz: that the Bay of 
Fundy had been formally opened to them in 1845, leaving the 
natural inference to be drawn that it was not likely that it 
would be closed without notice equally formal. ‘The publica- 
tion of my note was intended, in this way, to calm the exist- 
ing excitement, and | have no doubt contributed materially to 
that end. 

If the publication of my letter alone, without the rest of 
the correspondence, was, as Lord Malmesbury intimates, cal- 
culated to cause an incorrect view of the subject to be taken, 
it must have operated in that way for a very short time. My 
letter appeared in Boston on the 21st of July, and on the 2d 
of August, the entire correspondence was communicated to 
Congress by the President, and immediately transferred to the 
newspapers. I may add that the only reason why Lord Aber- 
deen’s note of the 10th March, 1845, was not furnished to 
Mr. Webster, instead of my own of the 26th of April, giving 
an account of it, was that my letter-books contained only my 
own part of the correspondence. 

Lord Malmesbury specifies two points, in which, as he 
thinks, my letter of the 26th April, 1845, was calculated to 
produce an incorrect view of the subject. 

The first is, that I stated that Lord Aberdeen’s note of the 
‘Oth of March, 1845, conceded to American fishermen the right 
of fishing within the Bay of Fundy, but left doubtful the 
question of other bays; whereas if Lord Aberdeen’s notes, 
to which Mr. Liverett alluded, had been carefully examined 
by Mr. Webster, and had also been published, Mr. Webster, 
and the publie of the two countries, would have seen that, in- 
stead of conceding a right, Lord Aberdeen expressly reserved 
it ; but in order to prove the friendly feeling of Great Britain 
toward the United States, her Majesty’s government, by Lord 
Aberdeen’s note, relaxed,’’ as regarded the Bay of Fundy, 
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the right which her Majesty’s government felt bound to main- 
tain of exeluding American fishermen from that bay. 

This purpose of her Majesty’s governinent is as fully ap- 
parent in my letters as in Lord Aberdeen’s: and if Lord 
Malmesbury will carefully examine that of the 26th of April, 
published by Mr. Webster, he will find that he has altogether 
misapprehended its purport. In the sentence which he quotes 
yom my letter, the important word in reference to the matter 
in hand is concede. But after stating that the British govern- 
ment had come to the determination to concede to American 
fishermen the right to fish in the Bay of Fundy, I added, not 
as Lord Malmesbury’s despatch represents me to have done, 
that I had ‘claimed the same right as regards other bays,” 
but that I had expressed the hope that the concession was 
meant to extend to them; and, further, that it ought to be 
understood in the United States that the extension of the same 
privilege to the other great bays is a matter of negotiation be- 
tween the two governments. 

All this is certainly true. The “ right’ which I state to 
have been conceded is not the right which was reserved by 
Great Britain. The right conceded to us, as she understood 
the matter, was the right to fish in the Bay of Fundy ; the right 
reserved by Great Britain was the right to exelude our fisher- 
men from that bay; and this right, as she deemed it, she re- 
laxed in our favor. ‘There is not only no contradiction be- 
tween the statements, but the relaxation (as Great Britain 
considers it) of her right to exclude us from the bay was the 
foundation, by concession, of our right to enter it. Lord 
Malmesbury does not surely deny that our fishermen have now 
a right to enter the Bay of Fundy. ‘he difference between 
the two governments is that we claim that right under the 
convention of 1818; while Great Britain admits it under the 
concession of 1845. 

Lord Malmesbury’s strictures on my language imply that 
concession cannot be the basis of right: whereas half the land 
titles of Europe have no other foundation. All America is 
held under charters from the Crown, granting or conceding a 
property to the grantees ; and on the European continent, con- 
cession is the technical term for a grant of land. 

There is one expression in my letter of 26th of April, 1845, 
which, hastily read, may have led Lord Malmesbury to suppose 
that it would cause an impression that Great Britain had ac- 
knowledged our right under the convention of 1818 to fish in the 
Bay of Fundy. That expression is as follows : ‘‘ was careful 
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to point out to Lord Aberdeea that all the reasons for admit- 
ting the right of Americans to Tish in the Bay ef Fundy” ap- 
ply to the other outer bays. This, of course, is true: but i 
refers to what I had maintained, not to what England had ac- 
knowledged. My letter of 26th of April needs only to be 
carefully read to perceive that its whole tenor is in accordance 
with the facts of the case, and with the nature of the conces- 
sion, (as her Majesty’s government regarded it,) as to the Bay 
of Fundy. 

In my letter to Lord Aberdeen, of the 25th of March, while 
[ strenuously maintained the American construction of the con- 
vention, which limits to the inner bays the renunciation con- 
tained in the first article of the convention, I acknowledged 
the liberality of her Majesty’s government in making what 
they regarded a concession in our favor; and I am not aware 
that any misconception has existed as to the opposite grounds 
taken, of late years, by the two governments on this subject. 
[ say, ‘‘of late years,’’ for it was just a quarter of a century 
after the date of the convention before the first American 
fisherman was captured for fishing at large in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

The other point in which Lord Malmesbury thinks my note 
vas calculated to cause an incorrect view of the subject to be 
taken by the American public, is this: that it created an im- 
pression that Lord Aberdeen had, at my request, referred to 
the Colonial Office the question whether the relaxation, as to 
the Bay of Fundy, should be extended to the other outer bays ; 
whereas, as Lord Malmesbury understands it, Lord Aberdeen 
merely submitted to the Colonial Office the question relating 
to the seizure of the particular vessels, the ‘‘ Washington” 
and Argus.” 

Here I must admit myself at a loss to conceive what other 
question could arise, o1 could be supposed to have arisen, under 
a reference to the Colonial Oflice of the seizure of the ‘* Wash- 
ington” and ‘* Argus,” than that of the right of American 
vessels to fish in the other large outer bays. ‘The Washington 
was captured in the Bay of Fundy ; and as far as that indivi- 
dual bay was concerned, the question was already settled. 
The Argus was seized in a large open bay, off the coast of Cape 
Breton, while she was fifteen miles from the shore. It was 
somewhat doubtful on what grounds the capture of this vessel 
was made; but in my letter on this subject I mentioned the 
doctrine relative to the line drawn from headland to headland, 
as one of the grounds on which this vessel was supposed to 
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have been seized. What can be plainer under these cireum- 
stances, and considering the state of controversy at the time, 
than that the chief, if not the only question which wauld arise 
before her Majesty’s government, under my complaint relative 
to the Argus, would be whether the relaxation just made in 
reference to the Bay of Fundy should be extended to the other 
Jarge outer bays? 

But I believe it is in my power to put this point entirely be- 
yond dispute. Nothing is more certain than that this precise 
question was under the consideration of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment at this time, in consequence of my complaints. This I 
shall prove by an authority which Lord Malmesbury will 
admit to be decisive. 

On the 19th of May, 1845, just four weeks after Lord 
Aberdeen informed me that my letters of the 25th of March 
and 2nd of April had been referred to the Colonial Oflice, 
Lord Stanley (now the Earl of Derby, and at that time Sec- 
retary of State for the colonies) wrote a despatch to Viscount 
Falkland, governor of Novia Scotia, of which the following is 
an extract: 

‘** Her Majesty’s government having frequently had before 
them the complaints of the minister of the United Siates 
in this country, on account of the capture of vessels beionging 
to fishermen of the United States by the provincial cruisers of 
Novia Seotia and New Brunswick, for aileged infractions of 
the convention of the 20th of October, L818, between Great 
Britain and the United States, I have to acquaint your lordship 
that after mature deliberation, her Majesty’s government deem 
it advisable, for the interests of both countries, to relax the 
strict rule of exclusion over the fishing-vessels of the United 
States entering the bays of the sea on the British North 
American coasts.” 

**T have to request that your lordship will inform me 
whether you have any objections to offer, on provincial or 
other grounds, to the proposed relaxation of the construction of 
the treaty of 1818 between this country and the United 
States.” 

The above is all of this important despatch which the 
colonial authorities have thought proper to publish. The only 
cases of capture of our fishermen, of which I had specifically 
complained, were those of the ‘* Washington’ and ** Argus ;” 
and the above letter of Lord Stanley, of course, demonstrates 
that I gave the American public no “ incorrect view” when 1 
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led them, by my letter of 26th April, 1845, to suppose that on 
my instance her Majesty’s government had under consideration, 
at that time, the question of extending to the other outer 
bays the relaxation which had taken place in reference to the 
Bay of Fundy. 

Not only so, but it would seem that my representations had 
been successful; for whereas on the 21st of April Lord 
Aberdeen informed me that the relaxation announced in his 
note of the LOth of March was intended to apply to the Bay 
of Fundy alone, Lord Stanley, four weeks afterwards, as we 
have just seen, wrote to Lord Falkland that her Majesty’s 
govérnment, after mature deliberation, deemed it advisable, 
for the interests of both countries, to extend the relaxation to 
the other bays. 

The omission of a portion—and that, no doubt, the most im- 
portant and significant portion—of Lord Stanley's despatch, as 
published at Halifax, puts it out of my power to quote from 
it his own words as to the extent of the proposed relaxation. 
It appears, however, suiliciently, from the report of Mr. Attor- 
ney (reneral Johnston of the 16th June, 1845, that the inten- 
tion of the imperial government was to admit American fisher- 
men into all bays, creeks, and inlets of which the entrance is 
more than six miles wide. I cite a passage from the conelud- 
ing portion of Mr. Attorney General’s letter : 

‘It is hoped, my lord, that if an arrangement such as is 
contemplated should unhappily be made, its terms may clearly 
express that the American fishermen are to be excluded from 
fishing within three miles of the entrance of the bays, creeks, 
and inlets into which they are not to be permitted to enter. 

‘** Some doubt on this point rests on the language of Lord 
Stanley’s despatch: and the making the criterion of the re- 
stricted bays, creeks, and inlets to be the width of the double 
of the three marine miles would strengthen the doubt, by rais- 
ing the presumption that the shores of these bays, Xc., and the 
shores of the general coast, were to be considered in the same 
light, and treated on the same footing.” 

An extract from another despatch of Lord Stanley, of the 
17th of September, will also show that it was intended to ad- 
mit the American fishermen into all the outer bays of certain 
dimensions, as it will also unhappily show the cause why that 
liberal policy was abandoned which had been adopted, as Lord 
Stanley, in his letter of the 19th of May, 1845, had stated, with 
great justice, ‘* for the interests of both countries.” 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s government have attentively considered the 
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representations contained in your despatches of 17th of June 
and 2d of July, respecting the policy of granting permission to 
the fishermen of the United States to fish in the Bay of Cha- 
leurs, and other large bays of 2 similar character on the coasts 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and apprehending from 
your statements that any such general concession would be 
injurious to the interests of the British North American pro- 
vineces, we have abandoned the intention we had entertained 
on the subject, and shall adhere to the strict letter of the 
treaties which exist between Great Britain and the United 
States, relative to the fisheries in North America, except in so 
far as they may relate tu the Bay of Fundy, which has been 
thrown open to the Americans under certain restrictions.” 

You will be able to judge from these authorities whether my 
letter of the 26th of April, L845, is justly chargeable with 
having misled the American public as to the fact that the far- 
ther relaxation of the exclusion of our fishermen from the great 
bays had been at my instance referred to the Colonial Ollice, 
and to the consideration of her Majesty’s government. Should 
the entire despatch from Lord Stanley to Lord Falkland, of the 
19th of May, 1845, ever be published, | apprehend that it will 
not only still more plainly show this, which is apparent from 
the fragment of it that has appeared at. Halifax, but also the 
reasonableness of the American argument had been practically 
recognized by her Majesty’s government. 

Lord Malmesbury alludes to two erroneous suppositions that 
prevailed, as he believes, in the United States last summer :— 
one, that it was the intention of her Hajesty’s government to 
revoke the concession of 18-5, relative to the Bay of Fundy; 
and the other, that, notwithstanding the express terms of the 
convention, American fishermen are privileged, either by usage 
or right, to fish upon any part of the British coast within three 
marine miles of the shore. 

I have already remarked on the uncertainty which existed 
on the first point, as to the real design of the British naval 
movement. As far as I am aware, the misapprehensions in 
this respect were as extensive in England as in America. 
With regard to the second supposed error, whatever suggestion 
to that eflect may have been thrown out in the heat of unpre- 
meditated debate, | can only say that it has never happened to 
me to fall in with any person who entertained the opinion. 
Lord Malmesbury himself, on the next page of his despatch, 
says :—‘* Her Majesty’s government are not aware that it has 
at any time been maintained by the government of the United 
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States, that there can be, or that there has ever been supposed 
to be, the slightest doubt that her Majesty’s government are not 
only entitled, but bound, to maintain that distance free from 
encroachment.” 

Lord Malmesbury remarks, that the encroachments of the 
French were included with those of the Americans, in the no- 
tice given by Mr. Crampton to the late Secretary of State, of 
the 5th of July last. This certainly showed that no exclusive 
action was contemplated against American fishermen, and was 
accordingly calculated te mitigate the alarm which for a short 
time prevailed. ‘he importance which Lord Malmesbury justly 
attached to the joint mention of the supposed encroachments, 
both of France and the United States, in the notice given by 
Mr. Crampton on the 5th of July, makes it a matter of some 
regret that in the Queen’s speech, at the opening of the present 
session of Parliament, the American encroachments only are 
mentioned as the cause of the naval movement. 

I have already disclaimed the intention of going into a 
general discussion of the fishery question, but { think it proper 
to allude to one important misapprehension in the British argu- 
ment, which, though it has, no doubt, had the chief agency in 
producing the difference of opinion between the two govern- 
ments as to the true intent of the convention of 1818, has not, 
I belicve, been pointed out in the diplomatic discussions be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Lord Aberdeen, 
in his note of the 10th of March, 1845, announcing the relax- 
ation as to the Bay ef Fundy, thus expresses himself :—* Her 
Majesty’s government must still maintain, ard tn this view 
they are fortified by high legal authority, that the Bay of 
Fundy is rightfully claimed by Great Britain as a bay within 
the meaning of the treaty of i518. And they equally main- 
tain the position which was laid down in the note of the un- 
dersigned, dated the 15th of April last, that, with regard to the 
other bays on the British American coasts, no United States 
fisherman has, under that convention, the right to fish within 
three miles of the entrance of such bays as designated by a line 
drawn from headland to headland of that entranee.” 

The ** high legal authority” here referred to, was not com- 
municated to me by Lord Aberdeen, and is believed never to 
have been communicated to the government of the United 
States. But I think I do not err in supposing the allusion to 
be to the opinion signed J. Dodson and 'Thomas Wilde, then the 
law oflicers of the Crown, given on a requisition of Lord Pal- 
merston in 1841. In this opinion, which has been published 
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at Halifax, these distinguished jurists say, ‘ that no right ex- 
ists on the part of American citizens te enter the bays of Nova 
Scotia, there to take fish, although the fishing being within the 
bay may be at a greater distance than the three miles from the 
shore of the bay, as we are of opinion that the term headland 
is used tn the treaty to express the part of the land we have be- 


of the coast.” 

Now, neither the term ‘ headland” nor anything equivalent 
or synonymous, occurs in the convention of 1818; and this 
legal authority, which, no doubt, was mainly instrumental in 
leading the home government to adopt the colonial construc- 
tion of the treaty, rests, in this respect, upon an imaginary 
basis. ‘The law ollicers of the Crown appear to have mistaken 
a sentence in the ez parte case made up at Halifax, in which 
the word * headland”’ appears, for a part of the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, which they were required 
to expound. The government of the United States cannot but 
regret that an official opinion which had the effect of reversing 
the construction of the convention on which Great Britain had 
acted from 1818 to 1842, which excluded our fishermen from 
some of the best fishing-grounds, after the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of a quarter of a century, and finally brought the coun- 
tries to the verge of a deplorable collision, should have been 
given by the law officers of the Crown without a more careful 
perusal of the text of the treaty. 

I wish, before closing this despatch, to call your attention to 
a very important point connected with this general subject. 
In Lord Aberdeen’s letter to me of the 10th of March, 1845, 
announcing the intention of the Queen’s government to allow 
our fishermen to enter the Bay of Fundy, his lordship says: 

‘*In thus communicating to Mr. Everett the libera! inten- 
tions of her Majesty’s government, the undersigned desires to 
call Mr. Everett’s attention to the fact that the produce of the 
labor of the British colonial fishermen is at the present moment 
excluded, by prohibitory duties on the part of the United States, 
from the markets of that country ; and the undersigned would 
submit to Mr. Everett that the moment at which the British 
government are making a liberal concession to the United States 
trade, might well be deemed favorable for a counter-concession 
on the part of the United States to British trade, by the reduc- 
tion of the duties which operate so prejudicially to the inter- 
ests of the British colonial fishermen.” 

Having no instructions on this subject, I was able only to 
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reply to it in general terms, that the government of the United 
States, | was persuaded, would gladly make any reduction in 
these duties which would not seriously injure our own fisher- 
men; but that the encouragement of this portion of the sea- 
faring community had always been considered in the United 
States, as in Great Britain, as resting on peculiar grounds of 
expediency. 

In the iollowing year, however, and notwithstanding the 
colonial opposition had, in the mean time, !ed the home govern- 
ment to abandon the liberal intention of opening all the other 
outer baysto American fishermen, the prohibitory specific duties 
of which Lord Aberdeen complained were reduced to a moderate 
and uniform ad valorem duty. By the operation of another 
law, called the warehousing act, the fish of the colonies enters 
our ports in bond, duty free. In this condition it can be af- 
forded cheaper than our own fish, owing to the enjoyment by 
the coloniai fishermen of those superior fishing-grounds, and 


superior facilities for carrying on the business, which they 
secure with so much jealousy to themselves. They conse- 
queutly now monopolize the foreign trade in our ports. Other 
domestic regulations to the disadvantage of our own fishermen 
have contributed to the sameend. In this way, a sudden and 
powerful impulse has been given to the importation of colonial 
fish into the United States. It was stated in the House of 
Representatives, in debate, last summer, by a very well-in- 
formed meimber, (Mr. Seudder, of Massachusetts,) that the an- 
nual value of the imports of codfish, during the four years next 
preceding 1546, averaged five thousand eight hundred and fifty 
dollars, and the average value, annually, during the next four 
years was fifty-live thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars. ‘The annual value of the imports of mackerel for the 
four years previous to 1846 was two hundred and nineteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-six dollars, and the annual 
value for the four years succeeding 1846 was four hundred and 
sixty-five thousand eight hundred and six dollars: showing that 
since 1546 the importation of colonial ced fish had increased ten- 
fold, and that of mackerel more than doubled. The import of 
mackerel for the year L850—’S1 was five hundred and forty- 
nine thousand five hundred and twenty-three dollars, being an 
increase of eighty-three thousand seven hundred and nineteen 
dollars over the average of the preceding four years. 

Such was the treatment of colonial fish in the ports of the 
United States, while the fishing interest in the colonies was 
steadily urging upon the home government those complaints 
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of the encroachments of the American fishermen which led to 
the naval movement of last summer. If, as Lord Malmesbury 
intimated to Mr. Lawrence, the late ministry were somewhat 
remiss in putting a stop to those alleged encroachments, it was 
probably because they saw that the colonies were gaining a 
hundred-fold more in the markets of the United States than 
they could lose from an American fisherman oceasionally, by 
inadvertence, or even design, passing the line of the convention 
in the eager pursuit of a shoal of mackerel. While the United 
States were reducing duties on colonial fish, and opening their 
markets to its importation, it was probably deemed inexpedient 
to allow the colonies to enforce too keenly their monopoly of 
the best fishing-grounds. Admitting them, as we did, toa com- 
petition with our fishermen, which has given them in our own 
ports the exclusive possession of our foreign trade, the United 
States seemed to have earned a title to some little indulgence, 
instead of increased strictness in the exclusion of their vessels 
from a competition in those prolific waters whose inexhaustible 
abundance remains undiminished after the resort of two cen- 
turies and a half; and in which the gain of one implies no loss 
to another. 

I have called your attention to these facts, to which I do not 
recollect to have seen any allusion on your side of the water last 
summer, in order to show you that if, on the one hand, some 
encroachments have froim time to time been made by our fish- 
ermen on the reserved fishing-grounds—a thing impossible to 
prevent, and of little serious injury—the colonists have, in the 
mean time, been greatly favored by our legislation. Her Ma- 
jesty’s government will find in this fact the assurance that we 
are predisposed to arrange the whole question of the fisheries 
on a fair and equitable principle of mutual and equal privilege 
and favor. I hope, in a very short time, to be able to enter 
upon the negotiation with Mr. Crampton; and it is the Presi- 
lent’s desire that it should be conducted on the footing of the 
most liberal reciprocity. He will deem it a piece of good 
fortune if, among the last acts of his administration, should be 
a measure calculated to strengthen the friendly relations of 
the two countries. 


As this subject may be one of parliamentary inquiry, and 
lead to the production of papers, you will read this despatch 
to the Earl of Malmesbury, and leave a copy of it with him. 

[ remain, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


EDWARD EVERETT. 
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P. 8.—December 23. The foregoing despatch, as its date 
shows, was prepared some time ago; and, though it had 
already been submitted to the President for his approval, I had 
made up my mind to ask his permission to withhold it. The 
conferences between Mr. Crampton and myself, in reference to 
the entire question of the fisheries and commercial reciprocity, 
having made the most encouraging progress, | thought it 
better, upon the whole, to acquiesce in the injustiec, no doubt 
unintentional, done to my government, to my predecessor, and 
myself, in Lord Malinesbury’s letter to Mr. Crampton of the 
LOth of August, than to revive a somewhat unpleasant discus- 
sion. But there are some portions of Lord Malmesbury’s re- 
marks, in reply to Lord Wharnclifle, on the 26th of November, 
as reported in the London papers, which make it impossible 
for me to pursue this course. 

[ am aware of the irregularity of remarking on what is said 
within the walls of the legislature of a friendly State; but 
Lord Malmesbury has commented on the debate in the Senate 
of the United States in July last, and he will not, under the 
present circumstanees, deny me the right of following his 
example. 

I allude to the first portion of Lord Malmesbury’s reply to 
Lord Wharnclifie, in which he endeavors to throw upon the 
American government, and, individually, upon my predecessor, 
the responsibility of the alarm of last summer about the 
fisheries, and even ascribes it (if he is eorreetly reported, which 
lam willing to believe is not the case) to a very unworthy 
motive. Now, | must say more distinctly than | have done 
in the preceding letter, that Mr. Lawrence’s despatches of the 
10th and 15th of August, led us to suppose that her Majesty’s 
government felt that they had acted precipitately in directing 
a naval movement toward the fishing-grounds, on a notice to 
this government both too short and too ceneral to be of any 
use. We did not ask or expect that any admission iv this 
elleet should be made diplomatically or otherwise ; but we 
certainly did not expect to have the blame transferred to our- 
selves, with the imputation of unbecoming motives. 

After stating that there was no just cause for the publica- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s notice of the 20th of July, Lord Malmes- 
bury is reported to have said: **'The noble lord who had just 
set down, and who had been for some time a resident in the 
United States, and who knew the influences which periodical 
events exercised in those localities, might perhaps be able to 
account for the appearance at that time of a correspondence, 
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which at another period might never have seen the light.” 
And a little further on, Lord Malmesbury aseribes the prepa- 
ration of the notice to the excitement induced by the disease, 
whose fatal termination he handsomely laments—a suggestion, 
by the way, not in perfect harmony with the imputed motive 
of political caleulation. 

But Lord Malmesbury may be assured that the alarm felt 
by Mr Webster, and shared by the President and all the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, was deep and unaflected. It was caused 
by inforination received directly from the provinees. Although 
Mr. Webster’s notice was published on the 20th of July, and 
for the sake of oflicial form was dated at Washington, Mr. 
Crampton’s note of the 5th of July had never been seen by 
Mr. Webster, who left Washington that day; nor, if it had 
been seen by him, was it of a nature to relieve the alarm 
justly caused by the information transmitted from the colonies. 
Not wishing to prolong this postscript, I forbear to enlarge on 
the character of this information, and to show, as I could 
easily do, that it could not but have produced a state of great 
alarm on the part of our fishing interest. If Lord Malmesbury 
will reconsider for a moment the necessary inferences from 
his imputation, (hitherto confined to the party press, for which, 
during a canvass, nothing is too absurd.) he will feel its extra- 
vagance, not to say its cruelty to the living and the dead. It 
implies that Mr. Webster—of whom in the latter part of his 
speech Lord Malmesbury speaks in liberal terms (though limit- 
ing his eulogy to a period subsequent to the appearance of the 
notice of the 20th of July)—was capable of getting up, for elec- 
tionecring purposes, a false and shortlived alarm, which, for the 
time, menaced the peace of the two countries, but was sure to 
be exposed by the return of the English mail; conduct, to say 
the least, which would have been as weak as wicked. What 
Lord Malmesbury is reported to have called a ‘ correspond- 
ence,”’ anda * letter,” which might not have seen the light 
but for the recurrence of certain * periodical events,’? was no 
correspondence nor letter, but a notice addressed to our fisher- 
men. !t was nothing if not published ; and it must be pub- 
lished then, or never. 

With respect to the ‘influence of periodical events,” for the 
existence of which in the United States Lord Malmesbury 
avouches the personal observation of Lord Wharnelifle, | may 
be permitted to say that I have resided much longer in England 
than Lord W. has done in America, and have carefully observed 
the country under the operation of an event of the kind re- 
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ferred to—that is, a general election. I respect and admire 
the popular institutions of England, the fountain, to some ex- 
tent, of our own. I did not, however, bring away from that 
country the impression that her aistinguished publie men are 
less subject to electioneering influences than our own of the 
same class. I believe the majority of such men in both 
countries to be honest and sincere; and that, even when they 
err in judgment, they transact the public business in good 
faith. I feel confident that Lord Malmesbury would deem it a 
just subjectof complaint, if, in an official statement to Congress, 
I should, having denied all foundation in fact and reason to a 
ceriain portion of the sayings or doings of her Majesty’s 
ministers last summer, during the progress of the election 
which was going on simultaneously with our own canvass, 
have imputed them to the motive by which Lord Malmesbury, 
in eflect, accounts for the publication of Mr. Webster’s notice 
of the 20th of July. 

This much I have been constrained to say froma sense of 
duty to this government and to Mr. Webster; feeling that sub- 
stantial injustice would be done to both in leaving without any 
notice the remarks made by Lord Malimesbury both in his let- 
ter to Mr. Crampton, communicated by his direction to this de- 
partment, and in his reply to Lord Wharnclifie of the 26th of 
Noveniver. 


RIVAL DYNASTIES IN FRANCE. 


Tur recent discussion, not only in this country, but in Eu- 
rope, i specting the asserted existence of Louis XVII. in the 
person o! a missionary at Green Bay, ia the northern part of the 
State of New York, naturally leads to a very simple question. 
If Lonis XVII. were alive, what political or personal advantage 
could accrue to him from the discovery ? Franee, which refuses 
all recognition of Henry V. (the Due de Bourdeaux), whom it 
has known from infancy, would not be likely to admit the claims 
of a stranger, of whom she knows nothing. Were an un- 
doubted Louis XVII. to appear in Paris now, what adherents 
would he have ?—a few old legitimate habitués of the Faux- 
bourg de St. Germain might visit him, from curiosity ; perhaps 
the Exiperor would grant hii a pension, as the representative of 
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an ancient and decayed family ; but this would be all. There 
would be no political rallying around him, no dynastic adhe- 
sion. France, which has over and over again thrown aside 
her Bourbon rulers ; France, which in the last seventy years 
has so often asserted and vindicated the right of rejecting here- 
ditary, and of having popularly elected rulers ; France, which 
has made a Jaughing-stock of 


“The right divine of kings to govern wrong,” 


would care nothing for the son of the decapitated Louis XVI. 
No Bourbon has the shadow of any royal rights in France. 
The Revolution of 1830, to say nothing of what prececed and 
followed, destroyed all hereditary claim and prestige of legiti- 
macy there. To be a descendant of St. Louis, will nothing avail 
aman now. Popular will supersedes all. Were the Pseudo- 
Henri V. to become king to-morrow, he would reign, not of 
right, as from the blood of Hugh Capet, but by choice of France. 
Is there any chance that an authentic Louis XVII. would be 
so chosen ?—Let us seize the oceasion to relate, rapidly and 
concisely, but with strict attention to facts, how successive 
dynasties have risen and fallen in France, within living mem- 
ory, and what are the probabilities of any Bourbon obtaining 
sovereign sway in that country. 

Louis XVI. ascended the throne of France in 1774, on the 
death of his grandfather, one of the most profligate nen of a 
profligate time. It was Louis XV. who said, with utter dis- 
regard for the future of the fine country which he misgoverned, 
‘** After me—the deluge.’ Content, if monarchy would last 
his own time, he cared not for himself. When his succession 
came he found’an empty treasury, a load of public debt, an 
overtaxed and irritated people, an oppressive nobility, a Court 
degraded by the public practice of the worst vices and the 
most flagitious crimes. ‘The country was ripe for revolt, which 
a paternal and reforming government might have preveuted. 
But, as Lord Byron said, ** The government exacted too much, 
and the people could neither give nor bear more.’ Louis 
XVI. had neither courage to originate, capacity to understand, 
nor firmness to proceed with any extensive and necessary mea- 
sures of reform. At last, there came a great popular move- 
ment, rising out of the desperation of the Many on account of 
the atrocious despotism exercised over them by the privileged 
Few. This movement carried the King with it, but Prussia 
and Germany espousing the cause of crowned Legitimacy, 
commenced a war with France, to sustain the despotism 
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against which she had rebelled. The avowed object of that 
warfare was to place absolute power in the hands of the 
Jourbon ruler, and to restore their ‘* privileges ” to the No- 
bility. 

The horrors of the Revolution—the arsons, the butcheries, 
the proscriptions, the plunderings, the imprisonments—did not 
take place until after July, 1792, when the Austrians and the 
Prussians had commenced war with France. Louis XVI. and 
his Austrian wife (even while they outwardly professed the 
greatest respect for the change which had made him a consti- 
tutional instead of an absolute ruler) were in alliance and co- 
operation with the invading enemy. ‘This was discovered ; 
distrust naturally arose at this double game ; the people grew 
angry at the royal breach of faith ; the trial and condemna- 
tion of the king and queen followed. Had Louis only acted 
with truth and good faith towards his people, he might have 
lived and died a happy and honored man. 

When the monarchy trembled, the aristocracy naturally felt 
the shock. The poor revolted against the rich; the laboring 
classes against the privileged nobility : there was warrant for 
their doing so. The great Sully, minister to Henry IV., knew 
Frenchmen well, and recorded in his JJ¢émovires, ** the people 
never revolt from fickleness, nor the mere desire of change ; 
it is the impatience of suffering which alone has this effect.” 
One of Robespierre’s own declarations was, ‘* the people will 
as soon revolt without oppression, as the ocean will heave in 
billows without the wind.”’ ‘The revolt was inevitable under 
the old French monarchy. ‘There were only two classes—the 
nobility, at the top ef the tree; the people at the foot. 
Alison estimates the privileged class at 150,000, who alone 

vere eligible for all situations of importance in the church, 
the army, the court, the bench, or the diplomatic course. 
Among the excluded millions were men of talent, wealth, am- 
bition, and energy, who naturally desired to throw down the 
barriers which the existing system had raised against them. 
‘lo carve their way to station and to rank, as was allowed in 
England, they wished to annihilate the privileges which kept 
them back ; they wanted eligibility for office ; they desired to 
destroy the exemption from taxes conceded to the clergy and 
-the nobles, who were exempt, on the feudal fiction, that while 
the clergy interceded for the State with their prayers, the no- 
bility defended it with their swords. The people knew that 
the administration of the law was partial, and desired to have 
it just. They saw that Court immorality led to ruinous ex- 
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penditure, which caused *‘ the screw’ to be used for the col- 
lection of the landlords’ rents. Finally, it was notorious that 
the national finances were in a state of bankruptey, owing to 
the improvidence and waste of royal and noble spendthrilts 
—(in 1788 the annual deficit had inereased to 160,655,492 
franes, or over %32,000,000)—and when these evils were un- 
remedied, down toppled the monarchy witha crash which shook 
every throne in Europe. 

lt is not necessary, and it would be painful, to recapitulate 
the scenes which followed between the death of Louis XVI. 
and Napoleon Bonaparte’s assumption of executive power, as 
First Consul. While such scenes were disastrous in Paris, the 
glory of France was maintained and extended by this fortu- 
nate and able soldier on the rugged rocks of the Alps, in the 
flowery plains of Italy, amid the arid wastes of Egypt. Bold- 
ly and poetically did the young conqueror proclaim to his fol- 
lowers, on the eve of a battle which became a victory, that 
from the summit of the Pyramids forty ages looked down 
upon their deeds. Meanwhile, the remnant of the Bourbon 
family had been permitted io leave France unharmed ; the 
brothers of the late king (the Count de Provence and the 
Count d’Artois, both of whom subsequently wore the diadem) 
eventually found obscure but safe homes in England. Under 
Napoleon’s administrative powers, which were great as his 
military skill and knowledge, France gradually became calm ; 
for prosperity was the handmaid of national tranquillity. 
After a little delay, the First Consulship was given io Bona- 
parte for life,—next, he was allowed to name his suecessor,— 
lastly, this soldier of fortune, who had thrown a bridle on the 
neck of the Revolution and compelled her to his will, became 
the elected Emperor of the French. 

During ten years, he retained that dignity. He used his 
immense power to advance the welfare, the glory of France. 
Under him, Paris became rich with the spoil of empires; the 
Louvre was crowded with the stately and beautiful sculptures 
of ancient Greece, the wonderful paintings of later Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Flanders. Encouragement was given to merit, 
of whatever sort, or by whoever exhibited. Commerce was 
extended. Public roads and canals were constructed and ex- 
tended, to facilitate intercourse through ali parts of the coun- 
try. Manufactures were fostered. But above all, Napoleon 
provided, and much assisted in framing, that Code of laws 
which, even more than his victories, will bear his name down 
to posterity. 
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While the internal prosperity of France was thus cared for, 
Napoleon’s thirst for conquest was constantly draining the life- 
blood of the country. There wasno necessity, on any political 
grounds, for the war in the Peninsula, nor for the disastrous in- 
vasion of Russia. At last, combined Europe rose against him 
—even the father of the Austrian princess, whom he had 
wedded to maintain his dynasty through a male heir, joined 
the hostile array—and Napoleon fell. The invading armies 
who conquered him brought back the Bourbons, and allowed 
the defeated chief to retire, with the name of Emperor and 
the appearance of sovereignty, to Elba, a small island in the 
Mediterranean, within a few hours’ sail of France and Italy, 
which he had so recently ruled ! 

The Bourbons returned. The Count d’Artois, on re-enter- 
ing the French territory, gracefully declared that there was no 
change—it was only one Frenchman more in the country. 
In less than a year from the Restoration, Napoleon was 
again in France. Not vain his boast that his eagle would 
{ly from steeple to steeple until it alighted on the pinnacle of 
Notre Dame, at Paris. The European sovereigns, assembled 
at the Congress of Vienna, issued the ban of outlawry against 
him. The Bourbons again found safety in flight. During 
what is called ‘* The Hundred Days,” almost incredible efforts 
were made by Napoleon to raise an army for the defence of 
France. A few days decided all—at Waterloo. On the 22nd 
June, 1815, Napoleon again abdicated—this time in favor of 
his son, a child only four years old. He sought the protection 
of England, and was exiled to St. Helena, where, on May 
5, 1821, death ended his wonderful career: after a lapse of 
nearly twenty years, his mortal remains were restored to 
France, and repose, as his dying hope had said, “ on the banks 
of the Seine, amid the people whom he had loved so well.’ 

The abdication in favor of Napoleon II. (a child of four 
years of age) went for nothing. The allied sovereigns, whose 
troops occupied Paris, would not recognize a Bonaparte, and 
then the Bourbons were again restored, by foreign bayonets. 
Louis XVIII. left his country to ministers who belonged to the 
old regime, and passed away, after a reign of some ignobly 
obscure years. He wassucceeded by his brother, Charles X., 
under whom continuous and oppressive measures were com- 
menced and carried out, to restore an absolute monarchy. 
At last, when he attempted to crush the Liberty of the Press, 
by the strong hand of despotism, outraged liberty asserted its 
tights, and a revolution ensued. When it was too late, the 
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King abdicated in favor of the Duke de Bourdeaux, his grand- 
son, then a child. here was a man, nearly related to 
the deposed Bourbons, who had carefully held aloof from 
all appearance of approval of their despotic actions, from 
1815 to 1830,—a man, rich in the knowledge supplied 
by books; well instructed, by extensive travel over Europe 
and America, in the condition of great nations; well schooled, 
from youth to manhood, by Adversity, with which he had boldly 
battled ; well respected, for the unostentatious cultivation of 
the domestic virtues ; well thought of, in the popular belief 
that he was friendly to the interests of the masses. Many 
years before, at St. Helena, it had been predicted by Napoleon 
that in the coming struggle between France and the Bourbons, 
this man, of all others, was most likely to obtain sovereign 
sway. Lafayette, unable to realize his long-cherished dream 
of a Republic, took what appeared to him to be the nearest 
approach to it: he presented Lous Philippe, duc d’Orleans, first 
as Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, and then as * King of 
the French.” 

In him, said the venerable patriot, France has a ‘ Citizen- 
King,’’—he will be the head of a Monarchy surrounded by 
Republican institutions: so, amid much popular enthusiasm, 
the head of the Orleans family, and nearest in blood to the 
exiled Bourbons, became ‘* King of the French.” 

Europe, which had dreaded a repetition of the horrors of the 
first Revolution, accepted Louis Philippe as a compromise. 
From 1830 to 1848, this “‘ Citizen-King” steadily sought to 
carry out two favorite projects,—the establishment of his own 
power, and the aggrandizement, by marriage, of his large family. 
Lafayette, who had presented him to the Parisians, at the Hotel 
de Ville, as ‘*the best of Republicans,” speedily discovered his 
maistake. The schemes of the royal intriguer to place his son, 
the Duc de Montpensier, on the steps of the Spanish throne, 
by marrying him to the Infanta, and providing Queen Isabella 
with a husband by whom it was calculated she could have no 
children, excited general disgust, and at last, when liberty of 
public meeting, of public speaking, of publi¢ writing was at- 
tempted to be put down by arbitrary power, a revolution hurled 
Louis Philippe from the throne, and, with more speed than 
dignity, he and his family fled to England, and a sentence of 
perpetual banishment was then passed against the Orleanists, 
as it had been passed in 1814 and 1830, against the Bonapart- 
ists and the Bourbons. 

As Napoleon in 1815, and Charles X. in 1830, had not abdi- 
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cated without proclaiming their successors, one his son and the 
other his grandson, so, in 1848, Louis Philippe nominated his 
grandchild, the Count de Paris. 

But a Republic was declared. A provisional government was 
formed, of which, for three months, Alphonse de Lamartine, 
the poet, was the virtual head,—able and eloquent, but not a 
practical man. After nearly ten months of disastrous experi- 
ments, during part of which General Cavaignac was invested, 
for the public safety, with the irresponsible and extensive powers 
of Dictator, a President was elected, to remain four years in 
office, without eligibility for re-election. Europe, which had 
declined to interfere with the Republic, acknowledged the Presi- 
dent whom the voice of France had chosen. We must go 
back, to indicate the personality of this President, and how his 
election was nearly unanimous. 

On the death of young Napoleon, in 1852, the succession in 
the Bonaparte family became legally represented in the person 
of Prince Louis Napoleon, only surviving son of Louis Bonaparte, 
ex-King of. Holland, and Hortensg, daughter of the Empress 
Josephine, by her first marriage. In 1851, he and his mother, 
exiled from Italy and France, found an asylum in Switzerland. 
At this time, Louis Napoleon was twenty-three years of age. 
In 1815, while yet a child, he witnessed and was greatly im- 
pressed by the magnificence and solemnity of the Champ de 
Mars, held by Napoleon on the eve of his final and fatal cam- 
paign. He was carefully educated under the eye of his mother, 
a highly gifted and accomplished woman, and before, and dur- 
ing his residence in Switzerland, applied himself earnestly to 
literature, and the study of the art of war. His knowledge 
of this was shown in his Manual on Artillery, which is now 
generally used throughout Europe. In the four years of his 
residence in Switzerland, he studied and wrote much. 

Unwilling to surrender the station of head of the Bonaparte 
family, with its prospective contingencies, (dim and remote as 
they then appeared,) he declined the hand of the Queen of Por- 
tugal, which was oflered him in 1835, on the death of her hus- 
band, his own cousin. He awaited the reversal of the decree 
of banishment passed in 1815, not by France, but at the in- 
stance of the armies which invaded her, and said “ that the 
hope of one day serving France, as a citizen and a soldier, for- 
tified his soul, and,was worth, in his estimation, all the thrones 
in the world.” 

In October, 1856, encouraged by the Bonapartists, Louis 
Napoleon presented himself, as nephew and heir of the Em. 
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peror, to the French garrison at Strasbourg, and had nearly 
succeeded in rousing them into successful revolt against Louis 
Philippe. He failed when all appeared most successful, was 
arrested, conveyed to Paris, whence (without trial) he was 
sent off to the United Siates, where he arrived early in 1857, 
in serious difliculties tor want of money; and after a few 
months’ residence, returned to Europe to close the eyes of his 
dying mother. Louis Philippe then demanded the prohibition 
of his residence in Switzerland, and rather than involve that 
country in trouble, Louis Napoleon went to reside in London 
in the autumn of 185s. 

In London, while mixing in the gaieties of fashion, he found 
time to produce his work, ** Des Idées Napolicnnes,” in which 
he strongly shadowed out the future of one of Napoleen’s 
family in supreme power. From London, in August, 15-40, he 
went to Boulogne, with a few followers, vainly hoping that his 
name would be enough to induce the soldiery and the inhabi- 
tants to rise and join him. ‘The attempt, which was ridicu- 
lous in all its details, miserably failed, and Louis Napoleon 
was taken prisoner. He was tried belore the Chamber of 
Peers, at Paris, and made an impressive speech, in which he 
said, ‘* I represent before you a principle, a cause, and a defeat. 
The principle is the sovereignty of the people; the cause is 
that of the Empire; the defeat is that of Waterloo, ‘The prin- 
ciple, you have recognized it; the cause, you have served in 
it; the defeat, you would avenge it.””. He was condemned. 
Louis Philippe dared not doom to capital punishment the 
nephew and heir of Napoleon. His sentence was perpetual 
imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. When the captive 
heard his doom, he exclaimed, ** Perpetual imprisonment! That 
means until the next revolution in Paris!” In this captivity, 
Louis Napoleon remained for nearly six years, wiling the 
gloomy hours in dreams of a bright future, in literary compo- 
sition, and in correspondence with his relatives and friends— 
but in whatever he wrote there ever was a strong under-cur- 
rent of hope, of faith in his own fortunes, and of reliance in the 
high destiny of his name. In May, 1546, he adroitly effected 
his escape from Ham, and returned to England. 

In London, for the next two years, Louis Napoleon was in 
comparative poverty. In 1840, before his expedition to Bou- 
logne, he had raised very large sums from his rich relatives, 
on the strength of his expectations of success. With a portion 
of this money he had discharged all his debts in London ; the 
remainder, amounting to a quarter of a million sterling, (or 
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$1,250,000) was in his pocket-book, in Bank of France notes, 
when he was made prisoner, was sent on to Paris, and placed 
in the hands of * the Citizen King.” Of that large sum, not 
one shilling was ever restored to Louis Napoleon,* who 
reached London nearly penniless, and had to live, until the rev- 
olution called him to Paris, upon the kindness of his English 
friends, and the expensive system of raising money on bills, at 
heavy discounts. Lodgings in King street, St. James’s, now re- 
eeived him, instead of the palatial mansion in Carlton Terrace. 
He contracted debts to the amount of $100,000—not a very 
great sum for such a man, in such a time. 

The Revolution of 1848 gave vitality to his hopes. The 
Grovernment which succeeded Lamartine’s published a decree 
of exile against him, but he had already been elected member 
of the National Assembly, (for Paris and three other places,) 
and in September, 1848, he was again returned for Paris, and 
four other departments. He appeared in the Assembly shortly 
after, and attracted much attention. He apparently took no 
part in politics, but many in the Assembly distrusted him. ‘To 
them he replied in a speech which threw down the gauntlet. 
In December came on the election of President. Louis 
Napoleon became a candidate. Out of nearly seven and a 
half millions of votes, he obtained 5,434,226, while General 
Cavaignae, the next to him, had not a million and a half, La- 
martine had not quite 18,000, and the Prince de Joinville 
(Louis Philippe’s son) only 500 votes! At first, Louis, even 
the friends of his family strongly doubted his success. One 
of them, coming to him at the Hotel du Rhin, in the Place de 
Vendome, where he resided, asked, ‘* Who will elect you?” 
Louis Napoleon, gently leading him to the window, pointed to 
the statue of the Emperor, surmounting the column in the 
Place, and calmly answered, ‘‘ That is my elector.” The re- 
sult justified his confidence. The very name of Napoleon en- 
listed the masses in his favor. As President, the administra- 
tive power becaine vested in him until May, 1852. 

Little had been previously known of Louis Napoleon, in 
France, except through his unfortunate attempts at Strasbourg 
and Boulogne. But as the heir of the Great Napoleon, the 

* We state this on high authority, having heard Louis Napoleon bitterly 


complain, at Lady Blessington’s, in London, that he had been rendered almost des- 


titute, by this de tention of all his funds, by Louis Philippe. The “sacra fames 
auri” which distinguished that personage, gives probability to the averment. 
Certain it is that Louis Napoleon had realized all his means on the eve of the 
Boulogne expedition of 1840, that the money was on his person when he was 
captured, that it passed inte the hands of Louis Philippe, and that not a sixpence 
of it was ever restored by him to its owner. This robbery may have led to the 
confiscation, on the lex talionis, of the Orleans property, in 1852. 
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army and the populace were much in his favor from the first. 
In the National Assembly he had many and able opponents. 
Meanwhile he made liberal provision for the improvement of 
Paris, did his best to give the workmen full employment, pro- 
vided {shows and spectacles to gratify the Parisians, and in- 
gratiated himself by liberal /argesse at varions times, with 
the military. Himself one of the best horsemen in Europe, 
he was fond of reviews and warlike exercises. He encouraged 
the theatres, and was a liberal patron of the Fine Arts. The 
Assembly opposed him, openly and covertly, for three years— 
now diminishing his pecuniary allowance, and next insulting 
his ministers. ‘They proclaimed, everywhere, with exulting 
anticipations, that his term would expire in May, 1852, after 
which the decree of exile against the Bonapartists should be 
revived. He noticed all—he bore with all—he diminished his 
personal, but not his charitable expenditure, when they cur- 
tailed his allowance; he rested caimly on the brink of a great 
movement, which would probably have shaken France to its 
centre; and, when his hour came, he fell upon his opponents 
with the force and suddenness of an avalanche. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd of December, 1551, every 
body in Paris—no matter how exalted, or how humble his 
station—who was known, or believed, or suspected to be per- 
sonally or politically opposed to Louis Napoleon, was arrested, 
or placed under the strictest surveillance of the police—the pre- 
text that there was a conspiracy against the State and its head. 
The leaders of all parties, except the Napoleon, were included 
in this sweeping measure, which ended, after some street- 
fighting, in the banishment or imprisonment of many, and the 
deportation of thousands to Cayenne. The immediate issue of 
this coup détat was to give absolute power to Louis Napo- 
leon, who, by an cverwhelming majority, was elected Presi- 
dent for ten years, with a right to nominate his successor, 

Then followed the grant of a Constitution, which virtually 
gave supreme dominion to the President,—the confiscation of 
the Orleans property,*—a triumphal visit to Strasbourg,—con- 

* The confiscation of the French property belonging to the Orleans family has 
drawn much odium on Louis Napoleon. Some of his assailants say that it left 
that family almost penniless :—some of his apologists justify it on the principle 
of rendering the lion harmless, by drawing his teeth and clipping his talons, The 
Orleans princes have abundant wealth left. Louis Philippe (like Queen Victoria) 
had large investments out of the country which he governed. We have no doubt 
that the confiscation arose out of personal feeling on the part of Louis Napoleon, 
from the straits to which he had been subjected in England, in 1346—8, by 
Louis Philippe’s confiscation of the money taken from him at Boulogne, in 1840. 
The-decree on the Orleans property was one of the very first after the coup d'état 
of December 2, 1851. We know that it was signed on December 4, and this fact 
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tinued exertions to give employment to the working classes, 
by improvements in Paris and the prosecution of public 
works in the provinces,—a tour, which occupied a month, in 
the South of France, where his progress was a series of ova- 
tions,—his declaration, at Bourdeaux, that *‘ The Empire is 
Peace,’’—his reception in Paris in October, 1852, on his re- 
turn from the South, a brilliant exhibition, which, to have 
seen, forms an era in a man’s life,—some five weeks later, his 
election, as Emperor, by seven and a half millions of French- 
men,—and his assurance to foreign powers that, in taking the 
title of Napoleon III., he asserted no dynastic claims, and 
sought to reign only ‘‘ by the grace of God and the will of the 
French Nation.” 

Meanwhile, his efforts to obtain a wife from among the petty 
royalties of Germany had been bailled—through the interven- 
tion, it was believed, of Prussia and Austria. Suddenly, with 
that inscrutable skill by which genius converts failure into 
success, the French Emperor’s next move gave him the ad- 
vantage. He married the young, and beautiful, and accom- 
plished heiress of an illustrious Spanish family, and took credit, 
in a speech to the Senate, for having thus shown himself as 
indeed a parvenue, and not an hereditary prince. As a fit 
conclusion to this marriage, he announced gto his Legislative 
body his continued desire to maintain peace, and further re- 
ductions in his army. In this he is probably sincere. War is 
not the present policy of France. What, then, is the present 
condition of France? ‘The heir of Napoleon is on the throne. 
‘'wo other persons, each representing a dynasty, await the 
opportunity of asserting their claims. The houses of Bourbon 
and Orleans are compelled to play a waiting game. 

The Duc de Bourdeaux, in whose favor Charles X. abdi- 
cated, in 1830, has reached the age of thirty-seven, is married, 
and childless. His supporters in France are the old Le- 
gitimists—a body whose numbers become less and less year 
after year. Like the rest of his family, he appears, in exile, 
to have forgotten nothing, to have learned nothing. Every 
step he has taken, during the last fifteen years, shows this. 
He has written Jetters for publication, he has issued manifes- 
toes, in which he affects to treat France as a kingdom, which 
belongs to him as a right; he would not condescend to wear 
the crown of France, except as an hereditary property apper- 


was communicated on that day to a London daily paper, by its Paris correspondent. 
Late at night, Louis Napoleon was persuaded not then to issue the decree. 
The Paris correspondent had just time to telegraph to London “do net publish 
what I sent to-day,” and the Orleans confiscation decree was not issued for 
some weeks after. 
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taining to him as “ the descendant of St. Louis.” Most prob- 
ably he would commence, if king, by dating his reign from 
1830, when Charles X. abdicated. 

The Prinee de Joinville is the most liked of all the 
Orleans family; yet, in 1848, while Louis Napoleon receiv- 
ed nearly 5,500,000 votes for the Presidency, this Prince 
had only 800. The chances of the Count de Paris are small. 
If one of the Orleanist family is to reign in France, it certainly 
will not be a child. The Communists, if they please, may join 
in this game for empire. The eldest son of Jerome Bonaparte 
(who was, avowedly, a strong partisan of the Rouge, an ex- 
treme Republican party) now stands next the Imperial Throne, 
as heir-presumptive, has accepted the title of Imperial Prince, 
wears the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and has taken 
command as General of Division. There are many who think 
that he still cherishes his idea of a Republic in France. 

Three distinct principles are represented by the three dynas- 
tic parties in Franee—the Bourbon and Absolutism, Orleans 
and Limited Monarchy, Bonaparte and Imperial Democracy. 
Unlimited as his power is, Louis Napoleon must feel that it is 
enjoyed only by favor of the people. In point of fact, though 
apparently as absolute as the Czar, the present Emperor of the 
French rests wholly upon and is sustained by popular favor. 
This has made him what he is—this can maintain him where 
he is—this, more or less, has to be considered in every step 


which he takes. With all his power, he is but the servant of 


the Democracy. If the people at whose head he is placed are 
satisfied with him, however stringent some of his measures may 
be, why should other countries quarrel with their choice ? 

The character of this man fits him for the position he occu- 
pies. Bold, firm, and decided have been his words and his 
deeds since 1848. Uuscrupulous, but not cruel, he regards 
the end, and hesitates not at the means. Believing, or atlect- 
ing to believe, that he is a human instrument sent to regen- 
erate France, he has enlisted the religious on his side, and re- 
tained them by many and marked proofs of his good will and 
favor. Above all, as Napoleon the Third forms his plans in 
secret, does he provide against betrayal, by admitting no one 
into his confidence. Neither Bourbon nor Orleans have any 
chance against such a man—popular, powerful, and bold—in- 
trigues in his own family, or the fickleness and excitability 
of the French character, appear to be what he has most to 
dread. Calculating, inscrutable, and audacious, as he is, 
great must be the national agitation which can overthrow 
him. 
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SPARTA AND THE DORIANS. 


Sparta. Von J.C. F. Manso. Leipzig. 1800-1802. Three 
volumes. 

Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea im Mittelalter. Von Pro- 
fessor Stuttgard. 1830. Two volumes. 

Geschichte Griechenlands. Von Zinxeisen. Leipzig. 1832. 

Vol. Ist. 

Travels in the Morea. By Leake, Mure, 

Bronpstep, Ross, Bucuon, and others. 

Slavische Alterthiimer. Von Scuararix, deutch von AERen- 
rELD. 1844. Two volumes. 

Greece under the Romans. By Gro. Fintay. Edinburgh. 1844 

Histoire des Ville Hardoin. Par Bucuon. Paris. 1846. Two 
volumes. 

Recherches Historiques. Par Bucnon. Four volumes. 

Peloponnesos. Von Ernst Curtivs. Gotha. 1851-52. Two 
volumes. 

Medieval Greece and Trebizond. By Geo. Frxuay. Edin- 

burgh. 1851. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

No a in the old world, with the exception of Italy. 
has for the last three centuries been the object of so many lit- 
erary inquiries as ancient Greece. ‘The collection of works 
descriptive of that country, and of gp aron ip on its history 
and antiquities, from the time of the revival of letters in the 
sixteenth century down to the present day, yr by itself 
form an entire library. Artists and philologians have vied with 
one another to present in laborious publications the monuments 
of the golden ages of ancient Hellas, to dee ‘ipher rand explain 
her numerous inscriptions, and to describe the interesting the- 
atre of her eventful history. 

Yet during the earlier part of this period, until the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the monuments, the natural scenery 
of the country, and the condition of its inhabitants, remain- 
ed little known to the learned of western Europe. Greece, 
almost entirely desolated during the ficree wars between 
the Venetians and the Turks, and after the expulsion of 
the former in 1718, by the continual feuds of the Klephts or 
robbers, the indomitable mountaineers, against their Othoman 
oppressors, was but rarely and hastily visited by European tra- 
vellers. In their rapid sketches, therefore, they often mixed 
fiction with truth ; they described ancient monuments as stil] 
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existing, which had disappeared centuries ago—nay, they 
connected the classical associations as lightly and uneri- 
tically with every locality in Greece, as the pious, but credu- 
lous pilgrims in Palestine, bestowed their scriptural names on 
every mountain, cavern, or modern convent. 

The maps and illustrations accompanying those descriptive 
works were as extravagant and ridiculous as they were incor- 
rect, and we now smile at their laborious representations of 
ancient Hellenic cities with Gothic spires and towers, adorned 
with armorial escutcheons and streaming banners, or ef Doric 
temples entirely disfigured by domes and cupolas in the quaint 
and absurd Dutch style of those times! 

But soon a better taste in architecture began to result from 
deeper studies and more correct designs of the Hellenic monu- 
ments in Greece. The French painter, Jacob Carrey, who ac- 
companied the Marquis of Nointel on his embassy to Constan- 
tinople, in 1674, was the first artist who in spirited sketches 
copied the splendid sculptures of the Parthenon at Athens, as 
they still existed on the temple before its desolation during the 
siege of the Akropolis, in 1687.* 

Nearly at the same time, Sir George Wheeler collected nu- 
merous inscriptions and gave a faithful account of the manners 
and social relations of the Greeks, while the naturalist Tour- 
nefort, in 1700, visited the islands of the Aigean, and described 
the celebrated grotto of Anti-Paros; and the French abbé 
Fourmont, in 1725, enriched our knowledge of Lakonia by 
important inscriptions from Sparta and Amyklai, which, though 
for a time considered as an invention of the arrogant and vain 
Frenchman, have yet by the latest discoveries in Lakonia been 
found alike precious and genuine. 

Soon a new period in the history of architecture began with 
the publication of the magnificent volumes of the English ar- 
chitects, James Stuart and A. Rivett, which embrace the no- 
blest monuments of Greece and Asia Minor, and have ever 
since exercised a permanent influence on the study of the fine 
arts beth in Europe and in America. 

With Stuart, in 1751, begins the long series of distinguished 
travellers, mostly English, French, Danes and Germans, who 
with enthusiasm continued his earlier investigations, and con- 

* This collection of drawings in red crayon is deposited in the imperial library 
at Paris, and has not yet been published. Though roughly sketched, the designs 
are highly precious, as they enable us to explain the entire series of the now lost 
sculptures of the Parthenon, and to arrange and restore the different fragments 


which have been discovered during the late excavations undertaken by the Greek 
government on the Akropolis, at Athens, 
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tributed by their writings to throw quite a new light on almost 
every part of Grecian history and antiquities. 

Important excavations, on a larger scale, were then under- 
taken on the islands, at Eleusis, near Athens, and in Arkadia, 
and the inimitable statues and bas-reliefs from the Parthenon, 
from the temple of Minerva at A.gina, and from that of Apollo 
at Phigalia, in Arkadia, were transported to the north, and 
now adorn the museums of Munich and of London. 

And yet great were the difficulties, the hardships and dan- 
gers of those enterprising travellers in the times of Turkish 
dominion in Greece. They had to flatter the haughty and 
suspicious Pashas, who would either refuse the European tra- 
vellers admittance to the ancient monuments, nearly always 
forming part of the medern Turkish fortifications, or would 
only grant permission for undertaking excavations by bribery 
and rich presents. ‘They were often exposed to attack and 
capture by the ruthless pirates of the sea, or by the Klephts 
in the mountains. 

The mild and unpretending Stuart was in imminent danger 
of his life among the superstitious Turks of Saloniki, in Make- 
donia. Baron Stachelberg was captured by the wild pirates 
of Skyros, and Chevalier Bréndsted robbed and rifled of his 
baggage and papers by the Mainott outlaws of Mount Tayge- 
tos, in Lakonia. 

Highway robbers in other countries are the outcasts of man- 
kind. In Greece, on the contrary, they were looked upon as 
heroes and friends of the oppressed people, who, by the des- 
perate resistance of those savage mountaineers, baffled all the 
attempts of the Turks to obtain quiet and permanent posses- 
sion of the country. 

Protected, like the manly Circassians on Mount Caucasus, 
in their present warfare against the Russian aggressor, by their 
natural ramparts and their invincible courage, the sons of the 
mountains made such havoc among the Turks of the plain, 
that they forced the indolent Pashas to take them into mili- 
tary service as a regular police, for the security of the country. 

These large bodies of free-born mountain Klephts were now 
called by a nobler name, armatoli ; their chiefs became kapi- 
taneoi, and the wild warriors themselves pallikaria, or hand- 
some beaux. ‘The highlands were divided into captainships, 
(kapitanata) where the command of the district succeeded 
from father to son. 

Yet, the Turks soon perceived the danger arising from such 
an organization of armed and daring native Christians. They 
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repeatedly attempted to destroy the armatoli and their cap- 
tains by treachery, and the ballads of modern Greece are full 
of the astonishing deeds of the heroes of Boukovalla, and of 
Agrapha. 

When at last the general insurrection broke out in the year 
1821, it was these stout klephts or armatoli, at that time 
the only armed and organized part of the Greek nation, who, 
at once uniting with the clergy, the peasantry, and the shep- 
herds of the plains, defeated the Turks, under the command of 
old Kolokotronis, Botzaris and the others, and thus became the 
bulwark of Grecian independence.* 

This insecurity, and the desolate state of the country, often 
obliged the travellers at that time to follow more or less the 
general route throughout the Morea and continental Greece, 
and put insurmountable difficulties in the way of any exact 
admeasurement of the interior. The maps of Greece therefore 
remained in a high degree incorrect and defective ; and differ- 
ent regions of that country were still almost entirely unknown. 
The first exact map of Greece, on a larger scale and based on 
trigonometrical admeasurements, was begun and in part pub- 
lished by the scientific expedition which accompanied the 
French army of occupation in the Morea. Several engineer 
officers of the French staff were ordered by the government of 
Louis Philip to remain in Greece after the return of the 
troops, and they continued their labors for ten years, during 
the administration of Count Capodistrias and the reign of King 
Otho. ‘Their large map, in six sheets, was published in Paris, 
in 1858. It is a masterpiece of art. By the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of Captain Bennoit and his colleagues, who suflered the 
greatest dangers and privations during their arduous undertak- 
ing, the site and true position of the ancient cities, castles, 
temples, sanctuaries, consecrated grottves, and historically im- 
portant passes and defiles were now for the first time laid down 
with an accuracy which at once proved our ignorance of the 
topography of that beautiful and interesting country. Many 
of the most important events of Grecian history, such as, for 
instance, the invasion of Xerxes, and the Persian army through 
the passes of Mount Oita, the rapid and astonishing marches 
of King Philip of Makedonia, through the defiles of Elateia, 

* At the close of the war, the captains and their pallikars were rewarded with 
honors, money and lands, by the government of King Utho. Yet the roving pro- 
pensities of the mountaineers still continued ; the frontier lines on Mount Othrys, 
toward Thessaly, were now and then crossed by the wild Albanian bands, who, 


eluding the vigilance of the gendarmes, would, like prowling wolves, commit 
depredations even in the very environs of Athens. 
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the daring expedition of Epaminondas to Lakonia, became 
clear and intelligible, and with these French maps in his hands, 
the traveller now finds himself as much at home in the wild 
mountain regions of Arkadia as in any part of civilized 
Europe. 

Yet the reader, no doubt, will ask, if the desolating war of 
independence, raging throughout Greece from 1821 to 1830, 
has spared the monuments of better days. And it is with sat- 
isfaction we can answer, that no very material damage was 
done to those gigantic structures, which still to this day rear 
their immense columns proudly above the modern hovels and 
shanties at their base. 

At the establishment of the somewhat more regular govern- 
ment of Count Capodistrias, care was taken for their preser- 
vation, and a national museum began to be formed on the is- 
land of AZgina, which at that time was the capital of liberated 
Greece. 

Yet all this was only a beginning—a morning dawn of a 
still more brilliant day—for quite a new period of inquiry and 
research began for Greece and all learned Europe on the 
arrival of King Otho, in 1833. A sum of money having been 
assigned by government for antiquarian discoveries, regular 
excavations on the Akropolis at Athens commenced, and were 
continued for several years with great success, under the direc- 
tion of the erudite Holsteiner, Dr. Lewis Ross, and afterwards 
of the zealous and active Athenian, Pittakis. The entire plat- 
form of the castle-rock was cleared of the Turkish and Vene- 
tian fortifications, and the accumulated rubbish of centuries. 
The beautiful temple of the wingless goddess of Victory, with 
its precious sculptures and columns, was discovered and re- 
built on its old foundations, in front of the gateway of Pericles— 
the superb Propylaia—which likewise were laid open and used 
as a museum of the numberless sculptures, inscriptions and 
fragments of architecture found everywhere. 

The northern portico of the Erechtheion was restored, and 
one cf the beautiful Karyatids supporting the entablature of 
the Kekropeion replaced. The Parthenon itself was not only 
cleared of the rubbish and of the ugly mosque which the 
Turks had built in the interior of the temple, but several of 
its gigantic columns were raised, and thus the two fronts, on 
the east and the west, which had been severed by the explosion 
of the year 1687, are now in a fair way of being reunited by 
the re-erection of the lateral colonnades. Within and around 
the monuments were found numerous fragments of colossal 
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statues, bas-reliefs from the frieze and metopes, bronzes, sta- 
tuettes of alabaster and ferra cotta, architectural ornaments 
and polychrome or painted decorations, nay, even beams of 
burnt wood from the earlier temple of Athene, the Hekatompe- 
don, destroyed by Xerxes during his invasion in 480 B. c.—all 
in a high degree interesting and instructive, which, together 
with the numerous inscriptions, soon began to fill the tempora- 
ry museums erected on the Akropolis for their reception. 

Still more extensive were the excavations in the ancient 
harbors of the Peir@eus, the Zea and the Munychia, where 
the adjacent swamps had been drained and a new flourishing 
town of five thousand inhabitants built. There on the rocky 
peninsula of Munychia were discovered the ancient market- 
place, the temple and theatre of Artemis, the foundations of 
the arsenal of Pheilon, the Athenian emporium, the subter- 
ranean baths of the Serrangion, porticoes, streets, numberless 
wells and cisterns, the entire range of the walls with their 
towers and gates; and further north in the plain, the ex- 
tensive nekropolis, or burial-ground, with thousands of tombs, 
marble sarcophagi and sepulchral stones. Even the bottom of 
the port, on the cleaning of the harbor, gave its tribute in 
statues and bronze relics. 

On the coast of Eleusis the fishermen caught a winged god- 
dess in their net. At Marathon were found bronze helmets, 
swords, and Persian spear-heads from the battle-field, and 
among the ruins of a country-seat of Herodes Atticus, a beau- 
tifully preserved statue in the Egyptian style, and quite a num- 
ber of busts, among which those of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Socrates and of Herodes Atticus him- 
self. More precious than these sculptures was the sepuichral 
bas-relief excavated from an ancient tumulus at Brauron, 
near Marathon, which represents the hero Aristeion in full 
armor with the helmet on his head, and the long lance in his 
hand ; it is beautifully sculptured in the stiff archaic manner, 
ornamented with brass decorations, and painted in brilliant col- 
ors; the inscription tells us that it is the work of Aristokles. 

Near the village of Kaprena, in the plain of Chaironeia in 
Boiotia, was disinterred a colossal lion of white marble, placed 
there, according to Pausanias, in commemoration of the sacred 
band of young Thebans, who had perished on that field in the 
battle against Philip and his Makedonian phalanx.—Not far 
off, on the celebrated plain of Leuktra, at the base of Mount 
Helikon, was excavated a rotunda formed of thirteen marble 
slabs, with sculptured shields, supposed to be the ancient tro- 
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phy, raised by the Thebans on the very spot where the proud 
Spartans were routed by Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and 
forced to throw away their shields to facilitate their flight. 

The museums at Athens were likewise enriched by antiqui- 
ties from the islands of the Aigean. From Andros were brought 
two splendid statues, a Hermes (Mercury) and another, a 
headless figure, enveloped in the pallium, which both in beauty 
and perfect workmanship may be compared to the celebrated 
Apollo of Belvedere in the Vatican and the Aristeides at Naples. 

From Naxos and 'Thera several Egyptian statues and, Phe- 
nician inscriptions were sent in, which corroborate the account 
given by Herodotus, that those islands were in early times 
oceupied by Phoenician and Egyptian colonies. 

The German historian Charles O. Miller excavated the foun- 
dations of the great temple of the Pythian Apollo at Delphoi 
in 1840, where many interesting inscriptions were found, 
which latter have been published by Ernst Curtius in his Del- 
phica. 

In Lakonia a new Sparta arose on the banks of the Eurotas, 
near the ruins of the ancient Doric metropolis. Here statues, 
inscriptions, busts, and sepulchral monuments were discovered ; 
the sarcophagi of the Agidew, the treasury and sanctuary of 
Menelaos and Helene at 'Therapne, an ancient highly remark- 
able Doric bridge at Pharis, at the base of Mount ‘Taygetos, 
other antiquities at Gytheion, the port of Sparta ; at Hieraki, 
and in the neighboring Messenia, the harvest has been still 
richer by the extensive excavations of the French scientific 
expedition at Messene, and the important discoveries of the 
temple ruins of Artemis Limnatis, the site and ruins of Anda- 
nia, Steniklaros, Ampheia, and the celebrated fortress of Eira 
on the banks of the Nedon. 

All these investigations have furnished copious materials for 
a more extensive and profound study of Hellenic history and 
archeology, and they have been most happily employed by the 
Gerinan and English historians of the present day, as will ap- 
pear on nearly every page of the excellent works of Words- 
worth, Thirlwall, George Grote, Welcker, Scholl, Ulrichs, 
Ross, Curtius and others. 

Yet their inquiries did not stop within the limits of classical 
antiquity ; they soon discovered that Greece contained numer- 
ous monuments from the Byzantine era of the middle ages, a 
period of history hitherto almost entirely neglected, but still 
both interesting and important, by the relations into which the 
Hellenic races entered to the diflerent Sclavonian tribes occu- 
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pying the greater part of Greece from the 6th to the 9th cen- 
tury, by the conquests and feudal settlements of the French 
crusaders, the Catalan freebooters and the Othoman Turks, 
who successively ruled over the most fertile regions of that 
beautiful and unhappy country. 

This direction having once been given by the active French 
historian, J. A. Buchon, to the medieval studies on Grecian 
history, he was soon followed by the eloquent, but violent 
German Prof. Falmerayer, by Zinkeisen of Leipzig, by Ross 
and others. 

Ruins and relies, hitherto almost entirely disregarded, and 
neglected by earlier classical travellers, such as castles, 
churches, monasteries, medieval sepulchral monuments, sar- 
cophagi, coins, armor, and inscriptions from that long and 
dreary period were now minutely studied and described. Every 
notice regarding Hellas dispersed in the voluminous Byzan- 
tine historians, was collected and commented upon. Modern 
Greek, Italian, French, Spanish, and even Turkish manuscripts 
and documents illustrating this period were discovered, and to 
the indefatigable researches of the late lamented Buchon, 
in the dusty libraries of Italy and France, we now owe his 
highly interesting collection of papers on the history of 
Greece, during the times of the Crusades and the feudal domi- 
nion of the French barons, and embracing that hitherto ob- 
scure period of the political and commercial intercourse be- 
tween the eastern and western world, which, during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, exerted so beneficial an influ- 
ence on the general progress of civilization in Europe. 

These studies on Medieval Greece, and the great controversy 
between the learned, with regard to the influence of the Scla- 
vonian conquests and settlements on the manners and lan- 
guage of the Modern Greeks, did not attract the attention of 
the English public for a length of time, until the publication 
of the two important works of Colonel Finlay, which we have 
placed at the head of our article, nor has any work on that 
subject as yet appeared in America. 

We have, therefore, thought to render a service to the Ame- 
rican public, by presenting a view of some of the late disco- 
veries made in the Peloponnesos, illustrating the history of 
Sparta and the Dorians, together with some curious details on 
the settlements of the Sclavonians, the conquests of the cru- 
saders, interspersed with observations from our own travels, 
and investigations in every part of the beautiful island of 
Pelops. 
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The Hellenic nation did not, like the Persian, Makedonian 
and Roman, stand forth as a single, conquering and domineer- 
ing people on the great theatre of the world’s history. The 
Hellenes were divided into different tribes, distinct and inde- 
pendent by their dialects, their divine worship, and their 
general character—although they were all of the same blood 
and parentage—and all hailed Deukalion and Hellen as their 
common patriarchs. The Greeks regarded themselves as 
one united race, with regard to the, entire extra Hellenic 
world, which they disdainfully called Barbarian. 

The highly-civilized Egyptian, the wealthy Pheenician, the 
well-disciplined and proud Roman, were all barbarians in the 
eyes of the Greek, and yet the four Hellenic nationalities 
were in almost continual hostility against one another, and, 
what is particularly remarkable, each successively obtain- 
ed the pre-eminence, the political and military sway in 
Greece. 

First, Athens, who, as the representative of the Ionian 
tribe, after her victories over the Persians, obtained the gene- 
ral command, which she soon, with cruelty and arrogance, 
turned against her own confederates, whom she treated like 
subjects ;—then, toward the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
did Sparta, at the head of the Dorian alliance, attain that 
supremacy both on the continent of Greece and in Asia Minor, 
which she lost at the battle of Leuktra, in 371 Bs. c., when 
the great Theban Epaminondas, during a short but brilliant 
period, raised the Molian (Beeotian) league to the highest 
rank among the Grecian states. Though vanquished and 
subdued by the victorious arms of Makedonia, a new alliance 
a second time maintained the liberty of western Hellas, while 
the still more celebrated confederacy of the Achaian republics 
in the Peloponnesos boldly attempted the re-union and regen- 
eration of all Greece. They appeared for a time to succeed, 
and great were the generous exertions and the enthusiasm 
of the Greeks during the later days of their independence. 
But soon the rising star of Rome prevailed, and the conflagra- 
tion of Korinth told the world that free Greece was no more— 
in the third year of the 158th Olympiad, (s. c. 146). Every 
one of the four leading tribes of Greece, the Ionians, Dorians, 
ABolians, and Achaians had thus their own period of victory 
and glory. Yet the principal interest of Grecian history, and 
the development of Grecian genius in the sciences and the 
arts of peace and war, rest with Athens and Sparta—that is, 
with the Ionians and Dorians. Wherein, then, consist the 
different systems, which we call Ionismus and Dorismus? 
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Athens was a democracy, with liberal laws, a powerful 
navy, extensive commerce, and wealthy colonies. Yet her 
small and rocky territory of Attika, as a peninsula thrust 
forward between Asia and western Europe, was exposed to 
the invasions of the mighty despots of the Persian empire. 
All her energies, therefore, were directed to the commercial 
and colonial relations with the outward world,—nay, the very 
existence of her immense population at home depended for 
their support on the tributes of the confederate cities of Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and the islands. The whole political system 
of Athens was built upon artificial combinations, whose de- 
ceitful and easily-shaken foundations rested on her naval 
victories, and the prestige of her glory, but soon gave 
way in the hour of disenchantment and defeat. Athens per- 
mitted a free development in the education of her youth, and 
in the private life of her citizens. She delighted in foreign 
customs and manners, and received numerous foreign resi- 
dents within her walls. Science and art, music and poetry, 
philosophy and eloquence, soon attained their perfection in 
the city of Athene. The lively and excitable Athenian hur- 
ried from the market-place to the tribunal, from thence to the 
assembly, and, in the crowded theatre, he wept with Sopho- 
cles, and laughed with Aristophanes. He was quick and im- 
petuous in war, restless and quarrelsome in peace, a mild and 
benevolent master to his inferiors, but full of envy, caprice, 
and intrigue toward his equals. In Athens, one constitution, 
one revolution, followed another; and after a wonderful vicis- 
situde of victory and defeat, of glory and humiliation, Athens, 
in the short period of two centuries,—from Solon to Demos- 
thenes,—had already performed her brilliant part, and retired 
from the stage of the world. 

Not so Sparta. Her constitution was an austere aristoc- 
racy, founded on conquest. Only the victors—the Spartans— 
enjoyed all the privileges of the citizen, while the native La- 
konians either retained only their personal liberty, while they 
bore all the burdens of the state, or were condemned to ever- 
lasting servitude as miserable Helots. 

Sparta herself, a large, open village, in a deep, fertile valiey, 
protected by a bulwark of impervious mountains from all inva- 
sion of her less warlike enemies, had no commerce, no colo- 
nies, nor any intercourse with her neighbors, except by the 
sword. 

The laws of Lycurgos regulated the education of the young 
people, and the domestic life of the Spartan citizen, with a 
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severity that approached to cruelty. Ignorant and supersti- 
tious, the Spartan became a hardy warrior, who despised the 
arts of peace and the enjoyments of the mind. His music 
was the battle-song; his ornaments, his crested helmet, his 
purple tunic, and glittering shield. 

Woman in Sparta enjoyed that veneration and high moral 
influence which made the Spartans distinguished among all 
other Hellenes for their purity of manners and their domestic 
virtues, that for ages remained the strongest bulwark of their 
Empire. The beauty, robust health, and mental fortitude of 
the Spartan women became proverbial. ‘ With it or on it,” 
—riv cév,—-said the Spartan mother, giving the large 
brazen shield to her departing son. The military discipline of 
Sparta was perfect ; she was wary and slow, but her con- 
quests were systematic, and the brave but unhappy Messe- 
nians were reduced to slavery. Sparta feared no foreign foe, 
but trembled at the desperate revolts of her own Helots. 
Twice they brought her to the brink of destruction. But her 
constitution was sound and congenial to the sombre character 
of her people ; and thus this small band of 9,000 staunch aris- 
tocrats, hating every change, and despising the free common- 
wealths around them, withstood, for more than five centuries, 
all the temptations to which they were exposed by their vic- 
tory over Athens, and their conquests in Asia Minor, the inva- 
sions of their own territory by Epaminondas, and the restora- 
tion of Messenia. Sparta resisted both Alexander the Great 
and Pyrrhus,—the warlike madman of Epirus,—and it was 
not until this wonderful city had completed her eighth century 
that the gradual relaxation of the Lycurgean discipline and 
the universal degeneracy of Hellas, brought on the last fatal 
defeat of Sellasia, the extinction of her Herakeidian dynas- 
ties, and, fifty years later, her final occupation by a Roman 
proconsular army. 

Before we explain who the Dorians were, and by. what ex- 
traordinary events they conquered the peninsula of Pelops, we 
shall, from actual observation, describe the scene of their ex- 
ploits. 

From the Akropolis of Athens, the traveller enjoys one of 
the most classical and picturesque views in the world.— 
Beyond the blue expanse ofthe Saronic gulf, with its high 
rocky islands of Aigina and Salamis, he discovers the mighty 
mountain-ranges of northern Greece, the low isthmus, and 
south of it, the towering Akrokorinthos ; nay, the transparency 
of the Attic atmosphere is such, that even the walls and 
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towers on its summit can be distinctly seen at the distance of 
fifty miles. 

The last spur of these mountains, the Geraneia (mount of 
cranes), sinks steeply down upon the isthmus and the sea. It 
stood like a rocky isle between the mainland and the island 
of Pelops at the time of the Deukalian flood, according to the 
ancient traditions, until at last the receding waters laid bare 
the plains of Megara and the low back-bone of the isthmus. 
The soil of these coast lands is of a later formation, and con- 
sists mostly of a conglomerate of shell-fish and conchites. The 
isthmus has a breadth of four miles, or 18,300 feet, and rises 
to a height of 246 feet, extending in broad slopes, covered with 
brushwood and pine trees, without any soaring point from 
which the traveller might get a full view of both the seas. At 
the narrowest part, where in antiquity was the diolkos or slide 
for dragging the vessels across, may still be seen the excava- 
tion made by the emperor Nero, while attempting in vain to 
cut a canal frora the Korinthian gulf to the Saronic. Farther 
south appear the lines of fortifications in regular Hellenic ma- 
sonry, flanked with square towers, by which the Korinthians 
sought to protect the isthmus against the enemy from with- 
out. A ride of one hour and a half carries us to Korinth, in 
‘a commanding and beautiful situation, at the foot of the pre- 
cipitous rock of Akro-Korinthos, rising to a height of 2,000 
feet above the level of the gulf. 

The rock of Kekrops was the Akropolis of Athens—but the 
fortress of Korinth was considered the Akropolis or bulwark of 
all Hellas Demetrius of Pharos called it one of the terrible 
horns of the Lakonian bull, while Mount IthGme, in Messenia, 
was the other. Here, then, from the fortifications of the 
Venetians, still in good preservation, we behold the whole 
range of the gigantic mountains of northern Greece, Parnassos, 
Helikon, and the Geraneia, sinking upon the Isthmus 

with the double tide, 
That purpling rolls on either side, 


As if their waters chafed to meet, 
Yet pause—and crouch beneath her feet. 


Our bird’s-eye view south discloses the immense chains of 
rugged mountains, with several soaring peaks the loftiest in 
the Morea, which, extending from the east westward, form 
the narrow coast land of ancient Achaia—between Korinth 
and Patrai, and send off in different directions southward, 
three separate chains, which, in their course, form the boun- 
dary of the independent states of ancient Peloponnesos. 
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The most eastern of these ridges is the high barren Arach- 
naion, running along the Argolic coast, and terminating at 
the promontory Skylaion, opposite the celebrated island of 
Hydra. Immediately south of Korinth descends the peaked 
Apesas, farther on called Artemision, from the temple 
and worship of Artemis or Diana. It forms the narrow pass— 
the Derveni—where Kolokotronis and Nikitas, the Turk-eater, 
( Turkophagos) slaughtered and exterminated, in August, 1822, 
the greater part of the Turkish army of Dram-Ali, and laid the 
glorious foundation of Grecian liberty. This mighty ridge partly 
covered with pine-forests and copse-wood, encloses on the west 
the beautiful plain of Argos, and joining southward the Par- 
non, on the frontiers of Lakonia, terminates in the steep pro- 
montory of Malea or Cape St. Angelo. It divides Argos from 
the high table-land or plateau of Arkadia, and it is an asto- 
nishing sight to the traveller, who, after having toiled during 
the entire day along the flanks of its parallel ridges, and at 
last, at sun-set reaches its sammit—now beholds immediately 
before him the extensive plain of Tripolizza, at an elevation of 
more than 2,000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 

The third, or western chain, is Mount Erymanthos (Lampe), 
which forms the delightful highlands of Arkadia, the favorite 
retreat of the merry god of the shepherds, Pan and his trick- 
ish Satyrs. These woody hills are intersected by deep valleys 
and rich pastures. Some, such as the valley of Pheneos 
and Stymphalos, being enclosed by high mountains, form 
lakes, which by subterranean canals, called Katavothra, dis- 
charge themselves into more distant rivers or the sea. The 
numerous rills from the Arkadian hills descend westward, and 
join the Alpheus, which, flowing through the plain of Olympia, 
where the Greeks celebrated their Olympian festivals and games, 
discharges itself into the Ionian sea, opposite the island of 
Zante. 

This woody region of Arkadia, by the ancients called Mount 
Mainalon, has the most striking resemblance to Switzerland. 
On the south-west it rises to the high, bold, and broad Mount 
Lykaios, from the summit of which the greatest part of Morea 
is seen spread out like a map, bordered by the dark blue sea. 
It joins the Taygetos, or Mount of Five Fingers (Pentedakty- 
los), from its culminating tops, forming the rough and stony 
peninsula of Mani, the abode of the free Lakonians or Manio- 
tes, formerly so much dreaded as robbers and pirates. Its ter- 
mination is the precipitous Cape ‘Tainaron or Matapan (front), 
the southernmost point of Europe. 
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This long succession of picturesque mountains divides the 
western part of Morea, leaving Arkadia and Lakonia on the 
east, and the undulating coast lands of Elis and rich plain of 
Messenia on the west. 

Thus we find the entire peninsula of Pelops, by nature her- 
self, divided into seven regions. On the north, Achaia and 
Korinthia—on the east, Argolis, on the south, Lakonia and 
Messenia ; on the west, Elis—and in the centre, between the 
barriers of Mount Artemision, and on both slopes of the Maina- 
lon, Arkadia, the primitive seat of the ancient Pelasgi. 

The oldest traditions of the Peloponnesian Greeks are at- 
tached to Mount Lykaios, the Arkadian Olympos. ‘* Here,”’ 
says Pausanias, ‘‘ had the black soil produced the godlike Pe- 
lasgo-, the ancestor of mankind ; here lay Lykosura, the first 
city which the sun beheld, and from it that laborious race 
learnt to build their towns.”? They extended throughout the 
mountains toward the coasts, in different tribes. On the east 
we know them as Kynurians; on the south-west of Arkadia, 
as Kaukones; and on the plains of Argos as Danaens. These 
primitive Pelasgian tribes cleared the forests, ied off the stag- 
nant waters, cultivated the fertile valleys, and though later 
subdued by the warlike Hellenic tribes from the north, they 
continued for centuries in their old homesteads, clad in skins 
and occupied with cattle breeding and agriculture, without 
adopting the higher civilization of the invaders. Among these 
were the highly-gifted, active, and inventive Ionians, on the 
northern shores of the Peloponnesos, and the roving Leleges 
in the south, on the islands of the A%gean, and the coast of 
Asia Minor. Jn the interior we find the noble tribe of the 
Achaians, originally from Thessaly, who, under the sway of 
the Phrygian settler or conqueror Pelops, and his powerful 
descendants, were the builders of numerous cities and castles, 
and ruled the entire island of Pelops, by the kings of Argos and 
Lakedaimon, the great Pelopida—Agamemnon and Menelaos. 

The poetry of Homer and the epic bards, of Auschylos and 
the tragedians, is beautiful and grand ; but is it only the lively 
fancy of the poets—is it no more—is it not history—not 
reality? When we were standing on the heights of Mount 
Euboia in Argolis, or those immense Pelasgian walls of 
ancient Mykenai, with the noble Lion-gate in front, and 
at a distance, beneath the ancient Akropolis of the Atride, 
beheld the wonderful vault of the treasury of Atreus and 
the sepulchre of Agamemnon, how was it possible that the 
thought, the intense conviction, should not start to our mind, 
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that there was more than poetry and fiction in those venerable 
traditions, which antiquity itself with awe and reverence 
considered as history and reality. History in Greece is older 
than the modern British and German historians will allow. 
The more we study the traditions of the Mythic centuries, the 
more discoveries we make on the soil of ancient Hellas, the 
islands, and in Asia Minor, the clearer and more distinctly we 
perceive through the dim visions of the earlier ages, long 
before the historical period of a Herodotos and a Thukydides, 
the civilization of a simple, but moral, religious and highly 
gifted nation, which must have had a traditional A/s/ory in the 
songs of its poets, centuries before it could embody its em- 
bellished tales in the more regular garb and temperate lan- 
guage of the philosopher. And then we have another curious 
fact. While on the one hand the modern historians, a Niebuhr, 
a Miiller, a Grote, all erudite and profound savans of original 
investigations, attempt to pull down the whole structure of 
ancient traditions, and with one blow, as it were, to annihilate 
the legendary history of Italy and Greece, strewing ruins 
around them, without erecting any more tasteful, more perfect 
temple of their own—the most extraordinary, the most aston- 
ishing discoveries are continually going on in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Palestine, Assyria on the banks of 
the Tigris, and in Persia, which ali most distinetly prove that 
civilization and history can be carried back for thousands of 
years in Asia, Africa, on the southern and eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. Is it then possible to suppose that while all 
was light, civilization and history in the Rast, all should have 
been darkness, barbarity and fable in Hellas, which is lying at 
so short a distance from those countries, and was in constant 
communication with Phoenicians and Egyptians by commerce, 
colonization and conquest? Nay, we possess numerous monu- 
ments fromm the remote heroic ages, all tending to prove the 
high state of civilization and advancing progress in Greece, as 
far back as the sixteenth and even eighteenth century before 
our era. Neither the Pelagians, nor their still more active sons 
the Hellenes, were ever barbarians or savages. All our studies 
lead us to the conclusion of the primitive cultivation of the 
Caucasian race, and suggest the high importance of an accu- 
rate interpretation of the legendary history of the Greco-Pelas- 
gian tribes. 

The immense Pelasgian fortresses at Tyrinthos, Argos, My- 
kenai, and in many parts of Arkadia, Thessaly and Epirus, 
the ancient seats of that nation; the subterranean canals of the 
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lake Kopais in Berotia, and those of the lakes of Stymphalos 
and Pheneos in Arkadia, attributed to the supernatural powers 
of Herakles; the artificial tumuli of the Atakid Heroes, and 
the wonderfully terraced hills in the island of Aigina, the tumuli 
of Achilles, Patroklos and Hektor on the Sigean promontory 
of the Hellespont, so well corresponding to the description of 
Homer in his Iliad ; the mines and shafts of the ancient Pha- 
nicians in the islands of Samothrake and Lemnos, considered 
as remarkable antiquities even in the days of Herodotos ; the 
numerous Phoenician monuments and inscriptions from the 
A‘gean, such as from Rhodes, Thera and Crete; the ancient 
Egyptian statues discovered at Naxos and Thera, and an im- 
mense marble colossus in the rigid Egyptian style, forty-five 
feet in length, cut out from a marble mountain on the eastern 
coast of Naxos, and still lying on the spot ; Pheenician inserip- 
tions of Kadmos in the Isinenian temple at Thebes, mentioned as 
historical evidence of the early Pheenician colonies in Greece by 
Herodotus ; the ruins on Mount Pylos, with the grotto of Nestor ; 
the Menelaion monument, and the treasury at Therapne, near 
Sparta, the lately discovered temples and cities in Messenia ; 
these and many other very ancient monuments all prove 
that we find something more than poetry, fable and romance 
prior to the era of Solon and Peisistratus. We have the monu- 
ments, let them speak for themselves; and standing on the 
tumulus of Achilles, with the Skamander running at our feet, 
and the hill of [lium and the distant Mount Ida before our en- 
raptured eyes, we feel and say that the lay of the blind old 
man from Chios’ rocky isle is no romance, but history, 
though the father of the epos, Homer, like the father of pragma- 
tic history, Herodotos, by the power of his imagination, and 
the ardor of his feelings, may have magnified and embellished 
the historical incidents of a period full of enterprise and de- 
velopment, when Asia and Europe met in arms beneath the 
walls of Troy, and flourishing colonies and free republics rose 
rapidly and powerfully on the decline and downfall of the aris- 
tocratic sway of the heroic dynasties. It was this general 
democratic movement throughout the Grecian mother country, 
the great results of the Trojan expedition, from which at a 
later period those glorious constitutions and republics arose, 
which forra so luminous a feature in the history of Greece, when 
compared with all the other nations of antiquity. 

Thus, through the romantic traditions and poetical embellish- 
ments, we plainly distinguish the rapid development of the 
most warlike and most powerful of all Grecian tribes, the fol- 
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lowers of Doros, son of Deukalion, the Dorians, in their early 
seats in Thessaly and the valleys at the base of Mount Par- 
nassos—the old Doris. 

In the Peloponnesos, Pelops and his descendants, the Pelo- 
pide, had usurped the royal seat of Herakles, while his 
exiled and persecuted sons, after many vain attempts to re- 
cover their hereditary throne, at last found refuge among the 
Dorians, then earning a scanty and inglorious subsistence 
among the barren rocks and sombre forests of Mount Pindus, 
in the north. 

The principal deity of the Athenians was Athene. The 
Dorians worshipped Apollo, in his ancient and highly-revered 
temple on Mount Olympos, in Thessaly. ‘The Dorian god in 
obscure oracles gave promise of victory and conquest, and thus 
encouraged, the Herakleid heroes, at the head of the Dorian 
warriors, invaded the peninsula. 

Yet all their impetuous attacks were repelled on the Korin- 
thian Isthmus by the united forces of the Achaians—and it 
was not until eighty years after the Trojan war, that the de- 
scendants of Herakles, Aristodomos, Kresphontes and Temenos, 
succeeded in again uniting a mighty army of Dorians, and 
daring adventurers from Aitolia and Thessaly, with whom 
they suddenly crossed the Korinthian gulf on rafts and 
ferries, and ascending the mountains of Arkadia, defeated the 
natives and made a descent on Sparta. 

From this central point they soon extended their conquests 
over the greater part of Peloponnesos.—All Messenia, Elis and 
Argolis, were occupied by the Dorians and their auxiliaries. 
The Achaians, vanquished every where, fell back upon the Ioni- 
ans on the northern coast, dislodged them from their twelve 
cities, and forced them to retire to Attika, whence they after- 
wards emigrated to Asia Minor. 

Thus then, with the exception of this coast-land, Achaia, 
and the strongholds of the Arkadian highlands, the Dorians 
now possessed the entire Peninsula, which was divided among 
the victors. 

Aristodemos had perished ; his twin sons, Eurysthenes and 
Prokles, were defrauded by their uncles Kresphontes and Te- 
menos, who possessed themselves of the most valuable lands : 
the former, of the rich plain of Messenia; the latter, of 
Argos, the eastern coast-lands down to Cape Malea, and the 
adjacent islands of Kythera and gina, so advantageously 
situated for commerce with the Cyclades, Egypt, and the 
Pheenician harbors on the Syrian coast. 
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The twin brothers, the sons of Aristodemos, on the contrary, 
received for their part only the earliest conquest, Sparta in 
the valley of Eurotas, which, by the nearly impervious ridge 
of Taygetos, is separated from “Messenia. ‘This unequal divi- 
sion of the supposed Heraklean inheritance remained in after- 
times, during the slow but steady development of Sparta, the 
main cause of the continual feuds between the Spartans and 
their more favored neighbors, the Argeians and Messenians, 
which ultimately terminated with the defeat of the latter and 
their subjection to proud and victorious Sparta. 

Such is the outline of the great Dorian conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesos, the last migration of the Hellenic tribes in Greece 
Proper, which, although in its details, embellished by poets 
and orators, is yet considered as resting on a genuine histo- 
rical foundation by the most skeptical of modern historians. 
It took place about the year L104 before our era, and no doubt 
continued for many years. In Messenia, the conquest appears 
to have been more easy. ‘The Dorian invaders met with no 
resistance on the open plain of Pamisos, and beneath the mild 
sway of Kresphontes and his successors, they soon melted 
down with the native population, who enjoyed equal rights and 
liberties with their Dorian conquerors. 

Not so in Sparta.—In the rugged mountains of Lakonia 
the resistance was more desperate, and the conquest for a length 
of time circumscribed to the environs of the capital in the val- 
ley of the Eurotas. The Dorian Spartans, during the reign of a 
succession of kings, sword in hand, subdued the different 
townships of the pre-existing Achaian inhabitants, which they 
peopled with part of their own auxiliaries, and constituted as 
tributary subjects. They thus gradually advanced upon the 
sea-shore, where Helos and other maritime cities, assisted by 
the Argeians, made a protracted resistance, but at last were 
taken and destroyed by the Spartans, who made the inhabi- 
tants—the Helots—their serfs, depriving them of their personal 
liberty, and distributing them as adscripti gleba, or slaves 
bound to the soil, on their own estates and villages, all over 
the country. This is the historical origin of the miserable 
condition of the Helots, which afterwards extended to the 
Dorian Messenians, and formed so remarkable a feature in Spar- 
tan history. Thus, even inthe remotest times, before*Lycur- 
gos, we recognize three important divisions in the population 
of Lakonia: the Spartans, the reigning Dorian tribe, like 
the Othoman Turks of modern Turkey ; secondly, the Lako- 
nian subjects, around the city of Sparta, called Peri- 
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oikoi or Lakones, like the present Rayahs in Turkey; and 
thirdly, the Helots or serfs, considered the property of the 
state, and divided as the unfree peasants in Russia, in. villages 
on the estates of the Spartans. 

The kings of Sparta, descending fromthe two twin brothers, 
Eurysthenes and Prokles, formed two dynasties, (generally 
called Agide and Eurypontide,) who continued to govern the 
kingdom for nearly eight centuries, and became extinct almost 
at the same time—about 220 8.c. Sparta was thus the only 
state in Greece whose first magistrates were hereditary kings, 
though their power was very circumscribed. For two centu- 
ries they were occupied in border feuds and petty conquests : 
Sparta was yet unknown to the world, and even her existence 
threatened by intestine dissensions and revolts, when a great 
man arose, who, by one of the most extraordinary constitu- 
tions of the world, laid the solid foundation of her future power 
and glory. 

This was Lykurgos, who flourished in the period between 
880 and 850 8.c. About his own personal history the ac- 
counts vary so much, that it is enveloped in darkness ; but his 
laws and discipline, enlarged and strengthened in later times, 
have made his name immortal. 

The leading principles of Lykurgos were: a united and 
strong government, a healthy and highly disciplined nation of 
free and proud Spartans, who, while they enjoyed equal rights 
among themseives, were maintained and fed by the tributes 
of their Lakonian subjects and the labor of their numerous 
Helots. ‘Thus we may consider this tribe of the Dorian race 
—the Spartans of Sparta, both rich and poor, both great and 
small—as so many aristocrats, and every Spartan warrior, 
glittering in his bright armor and followed by his light-armed 
Helots, appears to us as a noble knight of the middle ages, at- 
tended by his feudal retainers and clansmen, fighting unde. 
his own banner. 

Sparta, then, formed a close aristocracy, where only the fa- 
vored tribe of the Dorians had political power, and all the bur- 
dens of the state fell to the lot of the native Peloponnesians. 
What a contrast with the liberal democracy of Athens, where 
all were equals, and even foreign residents had their rights and 
honors ! 

Sparta was a military republic, in which the entire govern- 
ment was divided between the two kings, the senate of twenty- 
eight elders and the public assembly of the Spartan citizens. 
The Kings proposed, the Senate deliberated, the Spartan As- 
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sembly accepted or rejected. The kings were hereditary gene- 
rals, who commanded the army, presided in the senate and 
represented the state as the high-priests of Jupiter Lakedai- 
monivs, offering monthly sacrifices to the gods. Their direct 
political powers were insignificant ; yet they possessed royal 
domains in the valley of Eurotas, and one of their principal 
revenues was the hide-money (6:pyarmiv), arising from the 
numerous victims offered at tle public sacrifices. 

It may be supposed that the co-existent and co-ordinate 
kings of Sparta would become rivals; that, full of jealousy, 
they would be continually thwarting and counteracting each 
other. Of this wé have numerous instances: but although 
these intrigues often had a baneful effect upon the course of 
public measures, yet they nevertheless gave the nation a se- 
curity against successful violence, and the establishment of a 
despotism by some ambitious individual among the regal lines. 
Nay, in order to paralyze the encroachment of the regal power, 
the Spartans afterwards, during the absence of the kings, em- 
ployed in the Messenian wars, instituted a board of popular 
delegates, similar to the Roman tribunes, whom they placed 
in contra-position to the kings and the senate. Here we have 
the celebrated Spartan Ephors, who were annually chosen in 
the assembly; they soon profited by the great obedience 
shown them by the people and by the dissensions of the 
kings; they began to constitute themselves as an independent 
power, and boldly usurping the royal authority, they at last 
reduced the kings to a state of intolerable humiliation and 
impotence. 

The Spartan being continually occupied with war or mili- 
tary exercises, cared little for the public assembly, where no 
open discussion was permitted, and he therefore found no op- 
portunity to develop the talents of the Athenian in canvassing 
public measures. The great assembly became abandoned, and 
we soon find that only a small number of intriguing citi- 
zens were adjoined to the senate, who, together with the ter- 
rible directory of the Ephors, now conducted the aflairs of the 
aristocracy with that suspicious secrecy and cold-blooded cru- 
elty, which remind us of the mysterious government of Venice 
in more modern times. It was wrapped in an impenetrable 
mystery, and the Ephors reigned as absolute despots over the 
will, the hands, tongues and lives of their Spartan subjects. 
Their tyranny became intolerable; conspiracies were planned, 
not only by the miserable Helots, but even by the citizens them- 
selves, who wished to throw off the iron yoke; but they were 
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quickly discovered by the suspicious Ephorate and cruelly pun- 
. ished ; they continued their terrible sway for five centuries, and 
were only destroyed by Kleomenes III., the last king of the 
Herakleidian dynasties. 

The ancient historians, Xenophon and Plutarch, have given 
us the most interesting details of that severe discipline to which 
Lykurgos subjected the Spartans, from their earliest youth, 
through their whole life. Spartan diet became a proverb, and 
their proud, haughty bearing and superior skill in war, made 
them the most feared and hated people in Greece. Lykurgos 
wanted to make them an iron nation bound in by iron mountains, 
where all was restraint, control, abstinence, self-denial ; nay, 
his whole system was founded upon the simple principle of im- 
plicit, soldier-like obedience to the law, so beautifully express- 
ed in the epitaph engraved on the tomb of the Spartan heroes 
at Thermopyle : 

“O stranger, go and tell Sparta, that we lie here in obedience to her laws!” 


Not for personal glory fought and bled Leonidas; not for 
revenge against the Barbarian, but because Sparta ordered him 
to the battle-field ! 

Yet the true corner-stone of the consistent and admirable 
structure of the Lykurgean constitution, which united the war- 
like citizens of Sparta into a close military brotherhood, was 
the equal partition of lands into indivisible and inalienable 
lots among all the Spartan and Lakonian families. The rich- 
est and most fertile lands in the valley of Eurotas, around 
the city, were divided into 9000 lots and occupied by the Spar- 
tans, who, themselves not being husbandmen like the Athe- 
nians and Romans, left the care of their cultivation to Helot 
families, settled in villages on the estates. The mountain re- 
gions of Taygetos and Thornax, and the coast lands, with a 
hundred towns and villages and 30,000 lots of arable lands, 
were appropriated to the Lakonian out-dwellers (¢pioxo), 
who enjoyed them as their property with the unrestricted lib- 
erty of commerce, trade, manufactural and mining interests, 
and in this respect certainly were far better off than their in- 
dolent masters, crowding the market-place and public eating- 
houses in Sparta. In their quiet and industrious activity, the 
Lakonian agriculturist became wealthy, while the Spartan, 
pining for excitement and war, remained poor and inactive. 

On the other hand, the Lakonians were excluded from all 
participation in the direction of public affairs ; they paid their 
annual tribute, and were summoned to join the Spartan army. 
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Thus we find, some centuries later, the interesting fact of a 
Spartan army at the battle near Platza, against the Persians, 
consisting of 5,000 Spartans and 10,000 Lakonians, all of them 
heavy-armed infantry, or Hoplite, then 35,000 light armed 
Helots, of whom seven, like feudal vassals, followed each noble 
Spartan to the field. 

We have dwelt for a moment on this important division of 
lands, so characteristic of the ancient Spartan commonwealth 
—because the skeptical historians of modern times, and last of 
all, the distinguished British historian, George Grote, have at- 
taked it—and considered the whole a fiction, an illusion of Plu- 
tarch created by the old legends, without any historical evi- 
dence ; nay, some of the Germans, in their ridiculous desire 
to turn classical history upside down, even deny the existence 
of Lykurgos altogether! They attempt to lay their axe at 
the root of Grecian history, as the great Niebuhr did at the 
Roman. 

Grote himself finds the origin of all the supposed dreams, 
fictions and fancies of Plutarch in the much later attempt 
of the last Herakleid kings of Sparta, the unhappy Agis 
and the spirited Kleomenes, to reform and regenerate Sparta, 
during the last period of her decline and downfall, about 
250 c. 

But the ancients—from Herodotos to Plutarch—do not only 
consider the royal Lykurgos as the founder of the Spartan 
constitution, but they portray with great perspicuity the lead- 
ing character of the Spartan legislation during the different 
periods of its history, which is nearly the same in the different 
authors, and the ancients have no doubt known the land and 
the people of Sparta better than our modern skeptics. 

The system of Lycurgos was not a dream, nor a fiction—it 
was an institution soundly based on the ideas, manners, and 
customs of those remote times. The repartitions of lands in 
equal lots, between rich and poor—the idea of equality and 
brotherhood among Spartans—which appears such an impossi- 
bility, and excites such a disbelief in a modern historian, was a 
continually recurring event, during times of conquest and colo- 
nization—and is the everlasting theme of law-givers and philo- 
sophers in the primitive ages of Greece and Rome. Nor could 
the last kings of Sparta, Agis and Kleomenes, have taken 
up the idea of restoring the Lykurgean constitution by new 
partitions of landed property in their times—if such a constitu- 
tion had not existed and the lands had never before been divi- 
ded among the citizens, 
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These facts are clear, and speak in favor of the bold, but 
necessary institutions of Lykurgos. 

The other objections of Grote, as to the impossibility 
of preserving the lots of land by the families, without sub- 
divisions among the younger sons, fall to the ground when 
we consider that it was exactly this institution of Sparta 
which excited the warlike spirit among her sons, and made 
them desire nothing more than with their swords to extend 
their sway, and thus carve out new partitions of more fertile 
lands for their children than those situated in the narrow valley 
of the Eurotas, and on the bleak and barren rocks of Mount 
Taygetos. This is the secret both of the rise and downfall of 
Sparta. 

The first consequence of the introduction of this solid mili- 
tary system, about 850—25 B.c., was the rapid conquest of 
all Lakonia. The Arkadians were driven from the woody 
ridge of Bomeios, on the northern border, into the plain 
of Tegea. ‘The Argeians fled from the eastern coast, and the 
Spartans even descended from the Parnon, the natural frontier of 
Lakonia, and occupied the beautiful valley of the Tanos, that 
fertile and celebrated Kynuria, which, to this day, is one of 
the happiest regions in Greece ; where orange, lemon-groves, 
and olive plantations, intermingled with vineyards and wheat- 
fields, on a dark-red luxuriant soil, protected by wood-clad 
mountains, but open to the gulf of Argos, charm the eye of 
the traveller, and make him understand the obstinate wars 
of the Argeians and Spartans for such a prize. 

Toward the first Olympiad, 776 8. c., all Lakonia was 
subdued and tranquil; new additional lands were acquired, 
new Helots and Lakonians brought under the Spartan dominion, 
yet these conquests had only excited the thirst for more, and thus 
began those unjust and desperate wars with the beautiful, 
brave, but unhappy Messenia—one of the most tragical and 
romantic events in history, which soon changed the face of the 
entire Peloponneses, and brought Sparta, through blood and 
danger, to the height of her power. After a precarious 
struggle of more than two centuries, we find the Spartans, at 
the beginning of the great Persian war, in 500 z. c., possess- 
ed of two-fifths of Peloponnesos, and extending her influence 
over the whole. And which was now this Sparta—this open, 
unwalled village—this immense camp of an invading army, 
quartered in the midst of a hostile and half-subdued people of 
Lakonians and Helots ? 

We shall attempt to describe the impression which the 
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splendid scenery of Lakonia, and the remaining relics of its 
monuments and its people, make upon the American traveller, 
who, for the first time, visits its secluded valleys. 

The contrast between the dreary desert of Anti-Lebanon 
and the delightful plain of Damascus, the Paradise of the East, 
and favorite theme of every Oriental traveller, is not greater 
or more striking than the contrast between the barren and 
stony hills, skirting the high table-lands of Arkadia, and the 
exuberant richness of the shady and fragrant valleys of Sparta. 
We can enter Lakonia by three different routes, which all 
difler in their character, and in the romantic effect of their 
scenery. 

The most fatiguing, but the nearest and most picturesque 
road, is the eastern mountain-path along the Argolie gulf: it 
can be accomplished by a hard ride of two days from Argos 
to Sparta. Leaving Argos in the morning before day-light, 
and coasting the large bay, we arrived at an early hour at 
Lerna, the well-known swamp where Herakles vanquished 
the Hydra. Without stopping, we ascended Mount Zavitza, 
on the ancient bridle-road, the Anigraia, which, through forests 
of wild olive and oak, runs along the precipitous flank of 
the mountain, high above the sea, thus affording splendid 
views across the gulf to Nauplia and the islands of Hydra 
and Spetza, distinctly seen by the wonderful transparency 
of the Grecian atmosphere. Towards noon we descended into 
the fertile valley of Kynuria, which we have mentioned 
as the land of contention between Sparta and Argos. There 
on the banks of the Tanos’ were raised the tumuli, or mounds 
(polyandria), which Pausanias saw and describes as the sep- 
ulchres of those 300 Spartan and 300 Argeian warriors, who, 
by deadly combat, were to decide the dispute. So undaunted 
and so equal was the valor of those chosen youths, that the 
battle terminated by leaving only three of them alive. Two 
of these were Argeians, who hastened home to report their vic- 
tory, while the third, the Spartan, Othryades, remained alone 
on the bloody field, and raised a trophy of the weapons of the 
fallen enemies. ‘Thus the returning Argeians, next day, to 
their astonishment and dismay, found the battle-field occupied 
by the victorious Spartan. Both rival states now claimed the 
victory for their champions, and the dispute at last was de- 
cided by a general battle, in which the Spartans were the 
conquerors, and finally drove the Argeians out of this im- 
portant military position, which to this day is the best culti- 
vated and most populous part of Morea. 
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We now ascend the rugged flank of Mount Parnon, called 
Malevé by the modern Greeks ; we pass through the large 
and wealthy town Agios Petros, and on the highest ridge dis- 
cover three immense heaps of stones or tumuli, ancient border- 
marks of Lakonia, commemorating the victory of Herakles 
over Hippokoon and his sons. Even to this day these mounds 
are termed Place of the Killed (‘stovs govevévovg) by the Spartans. 
Here the grand and magnificent panorama toward the distant 
valley of Lakonia and the snow-covered Taygetos at once bursts 
upon our sight. In a deep dell, immediately beneath the highest 
peak of Mount Parnon, we visit the few ruins of the temple 
of Zeus Skotitas, and some miles farther down the slope 
toward Sparta the hill and ruins of Karyai, from which the 
Karyatids or maidens, represented as columns supporting the 
architrave of the Erechtheion at Athens, received their names. 
We continue to descend through the wildest wood-scenery to 
the banks of the river Oinus and there meet the second, more 
easy, road from ‘T'egea and the Arkadian table lands, at the 
ruinous khan of Krevata, on the very spot where the last king 
of Sparta, Kleomenes IIL., lost his kingdom and Sparta her in- 
dependence, in battle against Antigonos Doson of Makedonia, 
221 B.C. From these heights—Olympos and Evan—crowned 
by the ruins of the strongly fortified city of Sellasia, the Water- 
loo of the Spartans, Kleomenes witnessed the brilliant and 
victorious advance of his army, and the rout of the Makedonian 
king, when all on a sudden the rapid charge of the young Phi- 
lopoimen, at the head of the Achaian horse, in the flank of the 
Spartans, like that of old Blicher and the Prussians at Water- 
loo, quickly turned the fortune of the day. Here fell the flower 
of the last Spartan phalanx. Kleomenes, like Bonaparte, fled 
to the coast, thence to Egypt, where he perished. Sparta sur- 
rendered to the Makedonians, like Paris to the Holy Alliance ; 
but her destiny was fulfilled, she never rose again. 

The highly interesting details of the battle of Sellasia, which 
Polybios and Plutarch have left us, enable us on the spot to 
tollow every movement of the contending hosts on the undulat- 
ing or steep hills and deep ravines overhanging the river, which 
is now called Kelephina, and descends like a torrent from Mount 
Parnon, through a fertile valley covered with vineyards and In- 
dian cornfields, and rushes into the foaming Eurotas or Iris. 
During winter it inundates all its banks, and its fords are so 
dangerous that the Spartans have at present a curious proverb, 
—‘* Kelephina is a murderer, and the Jris a smart dandy.”— 
Kedspiva xai 6 Népig 6 AsBéveng.”” 
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The old road followed the sinuosities of the river Oinus ; 
but our mule-track at present ascends the pass of Mount 'Thor- 
nax, where, from the height of Vourla, we for the first time 
discover thé silvery Eurotas, and the broad valley of Lakonia, 
bounded by the precipitous wall of 'Taygetos. Old Sparta 
herself is not seen; she is lying two miles south, and her 
ruins are hidden from our view by a projecting spur or bluff of 
‘Taygetos, stretching eastward to the Eurotas. But we plainly 
distinguish the high castle of Mistra and the straggling town, 
above the thick mulberry groves, perched on a hill at the base 
of the deep chasms and overhanging precipices of Taygetos. 
The effect of this scenery is of surpassing grandeur. The 
descent here from Vourla was rapid and very fatiguing for our 
weary horses. At length we crossed the river on a narrow 
Turkish bridge, consisting of one immense arch swinging high 
in the air, very unpractical indeed, but picturesque, and in 
harmony with the romantic scenery around. On the banks of 
the Eurotas we struck the third road leading down to Lakonia 
from the western plain of Megalopolis through the narrow pass 
of Leondari, all along the shady banks of the river, and touch- 
ing the ruins of Pellana and Belmina. 

These three roads from Argos, ''egea and Megalopolis present 
several narrow defiles, where a few resolute men might safely 
repel the invasion of a numerous host. Sparta was proud of 
her natural barriers, and for centuries not one of her many 
enemies ever dared to approach Lakonia. Epaminondas, great 
both asa statesman and warrior, was the first to humiliate the 
Spartans in their own homestead. The ‘Theban proclaimed 
liberty to the Helots,—restoration to Messenia,—and he passed 
the defiles without striking a blow, being led on by thousands 
of serfs who had broken their chains, and now carried fire and 
destruction into the rich estates of their masters, with the 
spoils of whom they triumphantly reared the frowning walls of 
Messenia. 

The Eurotas is by the moderns called Vasilopotamos, or 
Royal River, at Sparta and below; but Iris at its source. Yet 
this proud name of Aing of Rivers it can hardly deserve even 
in Greece, except with regard to its beauty! It is broad and 
rapid only in spring, when the snows are melting on the high 
mountains around. During summer it is a scanty rivulet, 
which we ford on foot, without any difficulty. 

On the arrival of Queen Amalia, Her Majesty to her aston- 
ishment found all the Spartan women in their finest dresses, 
assembled on the banks of the Eurotas, singing their beautiful 
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national song: ‘‘ Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers’’—they 
respectfully approached their charming young Queen, and 
lifting her gracefully from her horse, carried her in their 
arms across the river, at once showing the simplicity of their 
manners and the affectionate feelings of their hearts. 'The head 
spring of the Jris bursts forth from a deep chasm on Mount 
Bomion, the high, woody ridge dividing the plateau of Arkadia 
from the deep valley of Lakonia, thirty-five miles north of Sparta. 
The ancients, so fond of the poetical and supernatural, believed 
that the Eurotas mingled its. waters with the Alpheus, and 
after flowing together in a common channel for twenty stadia, 
the two river-gods, disappearing in a subterranean chasm or 
Katavothron, emerged again, but in a separate bed—Eurotas 
hurrying southward to fertilize the orange groves of Lakonia 
—Alpheus, the fond and faithful lover, northward to cross Ar- 
kadia and the Ionian Sea, in order to embrace his beloved Are- 
thusa in the grotto at Syracuse, in Sicily. 

You have heard cf the snow-white swans sailing on the 
Eurotas—we have crossed it fifty times at different places, but 
never have we been so happy as the celebrated Frenchman, Cha- 
teaubriand, who pretends to have seen the bird of Apollo on 
its cherished stream. Huge plane-trees, poplars, arbutus and 
agnus-castus cover its banks; the beautiful oleander, here ac- 
quiring a growth of forty or fifty feet, paints its meandering 
course by the luxuriant wreath of its purple roses. 

The sun had already set behind the 'Taygetos, and the shades 
of evening were closing around us ; we felt excessively fatigued, 
having been in the saddle for twelve hours. Sparta was near, 
but it was only a heap of ruins; New Sparta had not been 
built, and therefore despairing of finding quarters in the city 
of Lykurgos, we were obliged to spur on through the plain to 
the modern town of Mistras, lying four miles farther off, at the 
base of Taygetos. Turning, therefore, south-west, we soon 
lost ourselves among the spurs of that mountain, and got so en- 
tangled in the forests and wild shrubbery of the water-courses, 
that I engaged a Lakonian shepherd-boy to lead us through 
the maze of the plantations to Mistras. The difficulties of this 
passage through the valley, north of Sparta, is an interesting 
fact, as it proves the impossibility of Sparta being turned or 
surrounded on the north by a hostile army. This is the rea- 
son why all invasions into Lakonia took place from Sellasia 
and the Oinus, along the eastern bank of Eurotas, in front of 
the city, where she was strongly fortified by nature. 

After groping about for several hours in the darkness of 
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night, we cleared the woods and debouched upon the upper 
plain, a mile from our konaki, (night-quarters), when a 
most extraordinary sight burst upon us. The town, with its 
scattered masses of white houses, intersected by lemon groves 
and soaring cypresses, was seen brilliantly illuminated by piles 
of fires and thousands of lamps. blazing up from an encamp- 
ment of tents, which extended throughout the plain in front of 
the town. 

Songs and music re-echoed along the clefts of the mountain, 
and numerous groups of Lakonians, dancing and carousing, 
were indistinctly seen before the tents through the vapor and 
smoke of the blazing bonfires. 

Altogether unprepared for this lively and beautiful spectacle 
in old Lakonia, we questioned our attendants, and learned 
that it was the joyful festival of 15th August, the Nativity of 
the Holy Virgin, when the rigid lent is at an end, and a// La- 
konia unites to celebrate the great Panygeris or fair of the 
Panaghia. On this and the following days, men and women 
from the valleys and mountains, near Sparta, gather in the 
plain, where all the produce of their industry and natural pro- 
ductions are exhibited and sold at the much frequented market. 
A camp, forming lanes and streets of tents, huts and shanties, 
covered with oleander and laurel foliage, is erected along the 
skirts of the mulberry grove ; while thousands of mules of an 
excellent breed, the principal produce of modern Lakonia, are 
piquetted beneath the trees and sold at high prices, not only to be 
taken all over Greece, but even to Constantinople and Asia Minor. 

In antiquity the Greek ladies were fond of the nurses and 
the slippers of Sparta. Alkibiades was proud of having had 
a Lakonian nurse. At the present day leather work, morocco 
slippers, capotes of goat’s hair, laid out with scarlet cloth and 
embroidery, dressing apparel, horse-trappings, saddles, iron- 
ware and weapons of all kinds are the articles most sought for 
at the fair. Large quantities of raw silk are sent to the port 
of Marathonisi, and from thence to Marseilles and Leghorn. 
We were surrounded by athletic, fine-looking Lakonians, 
many of whom were armed with pistols and yatagans of 
slaughtered Turks. | mention this because hop/ophdry, or wear- 
ing of arms, is at the present day a privilege only belonging 
to officers in state service, whom the whole unarmed population 
look up to with jealousy and envy. ‘The Palikars politely 
asked us to dismount and partake of their supper, an offer which 
they certainly did not need to repeat twice, as we were all half- 
starving. Fat lambs were roasting entire on the spit ; the ta- 
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ble-cloth was laid out on the grass near the fires, while the 
young Spartans were serving the strongly-resined wine in gourds 
to the singing warriors sitting cross-legged round the supper. 
With the delicious roast lamb the Greeks ; generally serve olives, 
onions, boiled beans, sheep-cheese and a variety of fruits, 
among which the grapes and fresh figs of Lakonia bear away 
the highest prize. At table we met a Greek clergyman, Papa 
Oikonomides in Mistras, who generally receives strangers, and 
thus accompanied by our host, we left our servants and gens- 
d’armes to the enjoyment of their processions and religions 
ceremonies, which continue during all night till dawn of day. 
We expressed our astonishment to Papa Oikonomides at not hav- 
ing met many people in the mountains travelling to the fair at 
Mistras, but he answered that the fair at Tripolis, in Arkadia, 
on the same day, was more frequented ; the roads there being 
more open and more secure ; Sparta had but little communi- 
cation with the rest of Morea, except by sea; yet even this 
road through the valley of Eurotas was full of danger to the 
merchant. The Maniotes were still armed, and often levied 
black-mail on the plain. Even the day before our arrival a 
skirmish took place quite near Mistras, in which a party of 
merchants beat off an attack of the mountaineers with some 
loss on both sides. The house of the Papa was comfortable 
and pleasantly situated in the upper town among the gar- 
dens. He was married of course. Being welcomed by his 
wife and fine, ruddy children in his neatly furnishsd parlor, 
all speaking a correct and even elegant language, we could 
not but reflect on the extraordinary change which has taken 
place in Greece since the days of Chateaubriand, in 1806. He, 
the pilgrim to Jerusalem, describes the savage Turkish man- 
ners of the proud and cruel Osmanlies, at Mistras, then a large 
city, and like Tripolizza, mostly inhabited by Turks, who in- 
sulted, bastinadoed and impaled the poor Greeks with impunity. 
Yet fifteen years later the sword of retribution fell heavily 
on the infidels of Mistra. They were burnt, together with 
their city—a new village of wooden houses and bazars had 
hardly been raised, before an ordinance of King Otho, promis- 
ing a high-road through the hills to the coasts and the in- 
terior, ordered the Spartans to remove to the banks of the Eu- 
rotas, near Old Sparta. 

These circumstances increased the movement in tewn dur- 
ing our stay. Many inhabitants were removing down to the 
river, where churches, schools, tribunals, government buildings, 
silk manufactories, bazars, and many private dwelling-houses 
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were building,—all giving evidence of the rapid progress of 
this interesting and beautiful, but hitherto neglected and dis- 
tracted country. 

We shall at present take leave of Mistras, and in our next 
number invite the attention of the reader to the old Dorian 
city on the Eurotas, to its history, its inhabitants and monu- 
ments, many of which have lately been discovered, and are 
not well known in our Western Hemisphere. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


He who would give a true place to the fine arts as regards 
their dignity, must remember that a landscape is not every- 
where adorned with majestic mountain ranges, or those ranges 
always veiled with the sunrise’s glories ; the barren plain and 
the monotonous mead have yielded up their tribute to its gran- 
deur. Nature’s music is not alone the thunder, whose full 
flashing peals fill to satiety the heart’s capacity of emotion. 

Nor must he who would determine of the efleminating ten- 
dency of music, forget the varied moods of nature or the all- 
capacious nature of the human soul. He who should steal 
from his duties to laugh among the streamlets, or sigh amidst 
the reeds, would find the spent hours barren and unprofitable. 
While one, overwhelmed with various burdens, would be sooth- 
ed and comforted by gentle murmurs, or lost amidst a variety 
of voices. 

Art is as all-embracing as nature. ‘The oratorio is nature’s 
anthem to the Deity. Genius is ever God’s interpreter through 
nature’s language, and is most thoroughly religious. In art it 
never has spoken except in the overflowing fulness of faith. 
The Iliad is pregnant with the Greek God, the Paradiso 
Inferno with the sublime or dread realities which no earthly 
vision pierces. ‘The Paradise Lost is a living monument to the 
truth that genius has an abiding faith in, though it does not 
babble about what mediocrity parades and professes. The crea- 
tions of Raphael and Angelo are worthy to be the glorified men 
and women through whom God, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, spake in times past. The Apollo is a living memorial 
of the realization of a beauty more divine than that which com- 
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mon minds conceive of. In the Miranda of Shakspeare, a sweet 
hope is born, which flashes over the human with coruscations 
of the divine. 

Genius is enthroned on the mountain-tops of thought ; it sees 
and feels what other men see and feel, but more largely and 
clearer; it lives a larger, more generous, and broader life ; 
quaffs deeper of the wine of joy, is more liable to be seared 
by the thunderbolt. Moses on Mount Pisgah is typical of 
the nearness of pure souls tothe Unknown. I know not where 
I would have St. Cecilia placed with her lyre, but I would 
place the divine Beethoven on the highest pinnacle of land, and by 
gentle persuasions bribe my fancy to give to his handsa lyre whose 
chords should accurately respond to nature’s every tone, and 
over all, and about all, in and out, should flash and inwind a 
combination of iheir harmonies. If art has been called effem- 
inating, it is not art that is to be blamed, but its unnatural ap- 
plications. It was certainly not effeminating in the view of the 
noble Handel, who could reply to the courtly compliments of 
his sovereign, “‘ Sire, | have endeavored not to entertain you, 
but to make you better.”? Nature no where tasks one organ of 
our nature at the expense of all others. Niagara does not thun- 
der inadungeon, or ina gas-lighted saloon, but while it addresses 
through the ear the soul, there are varied delights for the eye, 
and thought and feeling are born of all. Nor does any one 
thing in nature occupy an undue place. Hence the secret of 
Shakspeare’s suecess—his very healthfulness. Hence the Bible’s 
greatness. ‘The true cilice of art is to reveal—in Greece it ex- 
pressed ineflable beauty, though human and outward—as sculp- 
ture and painting have for their peculiar office to express this— 
in Italy, it revealed a diviner beauty and grandeur, though 
still tangible, as it could be compassed by the mind, through 
the eye—in Germany, under Italian tutelage, as regarded eXx- 
pression—for while the North gives birth to stern and grand 
thoughts, the cold star-lighted river must needs have the warm 
sun of the South to unlock its frigid currents—there arose a 
wild and mysterious birth, wherein the gorgeous, the grand, 
the mystic and the beautiful in the soul found such fitting ex- 
pression, that men started from their own thoughts and “feel- 
ings, so unaccustomed were they to their representation. 

Art is to interpret man, to interpret nature, to interpret 
what is told us of heaven, to lead us to the study of ourselves, 
the observation of nature, the comprehension of things above 
us. No wonder if it be effeminating, when we apply so high 
an office to so distorting a purpose as mere amusement. We 
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are not to turn from nature to worship art, but from the art 
born of nature to nature, and from art heaven born to things 
of Heaven. We should become familiar with its masterpieces 
in every form, until we make them our own, living realities, 
ennobling, uplifting. Music may amuse us, not art; song 
amuse us, not poetry ; sculpture move us to laughter, painting 
excite our merriment, not art. She bears a Gorgon shield, with 
which she avenges herself on those who pry on her secrets to rid- 
icule. Music is her speech, as are sculpture, architecture and 
painting ; but these are no more her revelations, than words are 
the fiery denunciations of prophecy. 

Art is cosmopolitan, universal, devotional, immortal. It is 
not of so much consequence what our home products are, as re- 
gards national elevation, as what we see and value, what we en- 
graft upon ourselves. Look once upon the vast and placid ocean, 
feel its silent hintings of the infinite, and shake off if you can 
the influence from the spirit; you cannot. Will Europe or 
Asia monopolize the ocean’s grandeur? Nor can they the influ- 
ence of their art. Not that we would not encourage noble home 
creations, since their being born of us will make them dearer, 
and consequently more liable to touch the heart. But for the 
present purpose of American culture, especially in music, it 
is of importance what is introduced among us. 

As a previous paper in this journal, devoted to the dignity of 
music as an art, deferred to another time, the defining of the 
present position of American music, it may be not inaptly 
spoken of here. Not as regards it as an American art, but 
what scion we will engraft into our stock, as a means of na- 
tional culture. 

Music is a science, has sweet syllablings and majestic 
speech, is melody, is harmony, deep as the spheres below, high 
as the heavens above, sensual as sense, spiritual as spirit, 
broad as the ocean, flowery as the spring, grand as the storm, 
terrible as the tempest, serene as infant slumber, wild as en- 
raged and uncontrollable passion, sweet as first love, despair- 
ing as despair, has voices of melting pity, tones of seraphic 
sympathy, has syren voices too, tames the savage, effeminates 
the weak, softens the stern, is wild, is devoted. A very Pro- 
teus in hue and form, yet, like the soul of genius, its prototype, 
of infinite capabilities. 

The night is clear and starry in the great metropolis, taste 
and fashion are assembled in one of their favorite saloons. 
The wand is raised. The first accords of the awful andante 
afford a key to the gorgeous thoughts that, dolphin-hued, swept 
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over the soul of the composer, as with such celerity the music 
of the favorite Don Giovnnai, like frost-work in beauty rose 
under his pen. Follow its mazes, lost in its bewilderingly sweet 
serenade to the few last bars. Majestic accords, awful ghost, 
terrible retribution, leap through the expanded soul. Music 
is here married to ait: her high office, to expand, ennoble, is 
done once for all. When it is forgotten, if forgotten it ever 
can be, come again and spend an evening with the soul of the 
great Mozart. Next comes the Swedish Nightingale—is she 
not divine? Not in the bird song, nor yet in her arias, divine 
though these be, but in the highest region of art, where to be 
truly great the artist must ever soar. Clear, calm voices of 
the infinite steal silently, expand widely, soar loftily, pure toned 
and transparent in her Messiah, the Messiah of Handel, the 
Messiah of the human race. Crouunces, beauty, genius heaven- 
born, hallow in our memories the rost sacred conceptions to 
which the soul aspires. Nor is it true that her bird song should 
be sung to the many, her noblest effort be directed to the few. 
Art is democratic, is universal as genius. Its loftiest note, its 
most graceful line, its loveliest gleam glides to the hearts of 
all. Diftieult execution may be addressed to scientific minds 
alone, as may all mere performances ; the ear may require cul- 
ture to value studied harmonies, but that which is peculiarly the 
genius of any art, delights and ennobles all. 

Of the capabilities of the human vvice as an organ of music 
no doubts are admissible. Those who have not given to it its 
full meed of praise, have required of it impossibilities—that it 
render in one person the torturing passions of the most fiendish 
nature as well as the most serene delights. And not only can 
it not in one express all sentiments of which the human heart 
is capable, all thoughts with which the infinite inspires the 
finite, but it has rarely been found so perfect an instru- 
ment as to render with equal purity the lower, the middle, and 
the higher notes. As much as its most perfect tones excel that 
of any one instrument, a single voice is only a melody, and too 
few glorious human voices have been cultivated or brought 
before the public to test what noble harmonies their combina- 
tion is susceptible of. Of all those which America has been 
privileged to» hear, none other is at all comparable with 
Lind’s in rendering the noblest music. ‘The finished execu- 
tion of the Countess Rossi, her faultless manner of producing 
the opera, her charming manner and lady-like air, with an 
occasional marvellous sweetness of tone, blind the lovers of 
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elegance and beauty to the real deficiencies of her qualities 
of voice. What those qualities were when she dazzled Europe 
with her fame, we in this country cannot know; but the 
critic who would contribute his mite to the formation of a 
correct taste among our people, after paying a just tribute 
to her excellences, must abate from the general clamor what- 
ever is undeserving in the lack of malleability and richness in 
certain compasses of her voice, the falling off of her upper 
notes, and the entire want of musical tone in her lower. Light, 
airy, and graceful in her palmiest days, delightfully charming 
in light opera, we would leave her fame untarnished in the 
past, and regret that that beautiful organ, the human voice, 
like all things earthly, is subject to change. 

In our comments upon Gottschalk, who is now among us, our 
first feelings are of despondency, that so many moderns echo 
art instead of nature, that so many draw their inspiration from 
the productions of the past. While the past shows only a few 
poets, painters, and musicians who are truly great, the modern 
world is filled with shallow pretenders who appreciate merely, 
or at least fancy they do so, the works of genius, and mistake that 
appreciation, that culture, for inspiration. America must leave 
off borrowing other people’s greatness, the present must leave 
borrowing from the past before it can be great. Let all who 
fancy themselves born poets because a melody produced by 
another mind so enchants their own that they can reproduce 
it, all painters inspired by Greece alone, and not by those 
divine ideas which are every where, in every clime, the heri- 
tage of splendid minds; all composers who seek to imitate 
the echoes of nature, and go not to her asa prime source of all 
that lives nearest to the Godhead, his pure creation, his august 
domain, content themselves with the admiration of that which 
is already done, rather than attempt to keep it in the back- 
ground, thereby in waste of its exalting influence by ignobly 
crowding upon the public attention their own inferior produc- 
tions. Let the critics search to the soul of a production and 
reveal its origin of servile imitation or its noble and immortal 
stamp of the signet and seal of truthful originality. 

These remarks are not called out by Mr. Gottschalk’s com- 
positions, any farther than they suggest almost of necessity a 
comparison with Beethoven, not for their similarity ; on the 
contrary, for their very dissimilarity. The divine airs of that 
divinest of composers, who seemed to breathe the very breath 
of music in its most soul-full forms, have assuredly none of the 
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cantering and clatter of the modern fashion of piano music. 
The bravura style is ill-adapted to the instrument on which 
Gottschalk performs so marvellously. 

Each instrument should be adapted to the soul of the music 
which it is torender. Music should be the chosen form through 
which pure and noble sentiments are to be expressed, and in- 
stead of its being a pastime, an amusement, a semi-sensuous 
enjoyment, it must be elevated to noble dignity. How far it 
is comparable with painting and poetry as an art may be 
questioned, it appearing to partake more of the nature of a 
science than an art. How far it calls up within us—that 
highest prerogative of art—that which but for its breathings 
would have lain unrevealed, there may be also a doubt. Leav- 
ing this for the present, it presents two phases of the imitative : 
one the human feelings, one nature’s wild or solemn sounds. 
Herein consists the diversity of the German and Italian music. 
For the key to the one you look within yourself, for that of the 
other to nature. Or if the German represent the former class, 
it is of the more quict and thoughtful kind. And though we 
doubt not, if any are disposed to cavil at this distinction, there 
may be found specimens of each in either, they will be found 
to be generally characterized as stated. 

The highest office to which music has ever been applied is 
as an accompaniment. I say as an accompaniment, since in 
the sublimest oratorio the words of inspiration are the vehicles 
of the thought, which are to ennoble music by being expressed 
by it. If music have power to reveal the noblest conceptions 
without the aid of words, simply by its sounds, then its claim 
is established to be ranked with sculpture and painting as an 
inspiring art. Since it comes at last to this, that all high things 
are religious. The faith that inspired the prophecies was not alto- 
gether another than the faith in the pure, the great, the lofty, 
the perfect, which all high art worships. Is music confined to 
the earth in its chorded shell; does there lurk no tone which 
warbles of a higher harmony ? 

American music, like all national music, is destined to grow 
out of the character of its people. Not the sensuous and pas- 
sionate Italian, not the unearthly spell-breathings of the Ger- 
man, but more intellectual, more grand, and aspiring, 
wherein the voice of her groves chimes harmoniously with 
the roar of her cataracts, with ever and anon a fitting inter- 
lude of the ocean’s subdued murmurs. 

Music must be christianized no less than sculpture ; ; until 
this be done, it will not cease to be sought for as an amuse- 
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ment or a sensuous enjoyment. Tragic it nay be, but it must 
be Christian. As capable as it is of expressing the gentlest 
and most amiable feelings, the purest and most devotional 
emotions, why degrade it with unmeaning airs, sentimental- 
ism, voluptuousness, and all the train of evils which have 
their origin in the hnman heart, but to which art should not 
be allowed to minister or pander? Since music is versatile as 
letters, why not banish from polite society that which neither 
elevates nor refines, with that vicious literature which de- 
bases the public taste and heart? 

Art is not a part of religion, but its handmaid ; to embody 
its faith is one of its offices, and not the least sacred. It 
ministers to the soul by attracting it through love. There is 
a geniality, a luxuriousness in our natures, which rebels 
against strait-laced rules, while it is made to flow on towards 
the sea of duty in harmonies and beauties. Sense would not 
be eradicated. (God would not have the richness of our na- 
tures so lopped off, but it must be raised and refined. Some 
natures may be gifted with too much of one quality, at the 
expense of deficiencies in others, but never is aught bestowed 
which is to be rooted out. Romance raises the youth from 
sense to sentiment, the last being the genuine stock on which 
pure religion should be grafted. Sensuous music first attracts 
us to lift our rich natures to a purer atmosphere, wherein 
harmonies are at first faintly heard ; and then comes the blest 
revealings, whose airs float about the chambers of the mind, 
linked with its purest, it highest and noblest aspirations. 
Thou canst not gain, O human soul, the clear, calm heights 
of thy destiny, by precept, at a leap and a bound, but must 
traverse the heights through afflictions and sorrows; nor canst 
thou enter at a beck the presence of infinite beauty, without 
passing through the intermediate gates of romance and 
poesy. ‘lhe few only that have entered its shining portals 
know how contiguous is beauty to holiness. 

As the earthly father would win his children to duty through 
pleasant and agreeable paths, so our heavenly Father, through 
art, would help us to come nearer to him. Ari may be fiend- 
ish, but it is Christian art we speak of. Stoicism and epicu- 
reanism will become nearer reconciled when man is taught to 
come to religion through the divinely pleasant paths of art, 
pleasant no less in variety than in beauty. Art surpasses 
nature to embrace religion. She disembodies the embodied 
world, resolving it back to the pure form in which it moves in 
the Creator’s thoughts. Without Christian art no nation can 
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be greatly intellectual. The admirers of the Greek mind who 
reject lato in accepting Aristotle, delude themselves no less 
than one who, in forming his mental character after St. Paul, 
sharpens his mind with his subtlety, to the neglect of his all- 
embracing faith. Baconianism has become extreme among 
the moderns. The useful arts are only to be sought as means 
of ennobled life, as food and sustenance are te nourish and 
nurture the body to the utterances of spirit. 

Rhythin and harmony predispose the soul to like states. It 
is this, in music, which exercises an influence upon the soul sim- 
ilar, and in a similar way, to the stately march of poetry 
and the gleams of perfection in seulpture. They tone the 
spirit in secret and silence, though we are unconscious of it. 
The Greeks, the only nation of genuine culture, the only 
people whose souls were overflowingly pervaded with the beau- 
tiful, felt the same difficulties in assigning a proper place to 
music, as the guardians of public virtue feel, at this day. In 
those discussions of Plato, entitled the Republic, so remarkable 
for their subtleness in theory, and scarcely less so for their 
impracticability, seeming even to border on childishness re- 
garded as state papers, some curious distinctions are made 
between the two kinds of music, rejecting all musical in- 
struments which, from having many chords, have the power of 
soothing the ear with a variety of harmonies, and yet do not 
improve the mind, but rather render it effeminate, and_fill it 
with sensuous desires. We learn that the lyre was rejected 
also by Pythagoras. We will quote a few paragraphs from the 
work alluded to of Plato, illustrative of the opinion of the 
Greeks, relative to the influence of the fine arts, as a dis- 
cipline upon the soul : 


Well then, fine expression, fine harmony. perfect propriety, and perfect rhythm, 
are dependent on good disposition,—not that dullness which in flattcring language 
we call good temper, but the intellect itself, adorned with excellent and amiable 
moral feelings? Surely, altogether so, replied he. Must not all these then be 
always pursued by the youth. if they would perform their duties? They should, 
indeed, be so pursued. Painting, indeed, is, somehow, full of these things, and so 
is every other such kind of craftmanship: and weaving, too, is full thereof, and 
embroidery and architecture, and all craftship of all kinds of implements ; and 
vet further, the nature of animal bodies and of all plants,—for in all these is 
tound either propriety or impropriety : and moreover, impropriety, want of rhythm, 
and want of harmony, are close akin to bad language and depraved manners,— 
their opposites being likewise related, and imitations of discretion and good 
morals. 

But simplicity in music engenders temperance in the soul,—and in gymnastics, 
bodily health. 

Persons who apply themselves to unmixed gymnastics become more savage than 
they ought ; and those again [who attend] to music alone, are softer than becomes 
them. Just so. We say also, that our guardians ought naturally to be possessed 
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of both. They ought. Ought they not, then, to be made to suit one another? 
Of course. And the soul of the person thus suited is temperate and brave? 
Certainly. But the soul of a person not so suited is cowardly and savage? Es- 
pecially so. 

As a matter of course, then, when one consents to be soothed with the charms 
of music, and to have poured into his soul through his ears (as through a pipe) 
those lately called the sweet, effeminate, and doleful harmonies, and spends the 
whole of his life humming ditties and charmed with melody.—such an one, first 
of all,—should he possess any spirit,—softens it like iron. and makes it serviceable, 
instead of useless and harsh. When, however, he positively declines desisting, 
and becomes the victim of a kind of fascination,—after this, he is melted and dis- 
solved, till his spirit is quite spent, and the nerves are, as it were, cut out from his 
soul, making him an effeminate warrior.—Quite so indeed, said he. Aye,—said I; 
if he had originally possessed a nature devoid of spirit, he would quickly have 
done thus ; but, if [he possesses] one of high spirit, it makes the mind weak, and 
causes it to be quickly overbalanced. speedily either excited and overcome ; and 
hence men become outrageous and ill-tempered, rather than high-spirited. Quite 
30, indeed. But what ;—if a man labor much in gymnastics and live on extreme- 
ly good diet, but pay no attention to music and philosophy ; is he not first of all, 
from having his body in good condition, abundantly filled with prudence and spirit, 
and does he not become braver than he was before? Surely. But what ;—suppos- 
ing he does nothing else. and has no commerce with the Muses, not even if he had 
any love of learning in his soul, as neither having a taste for investigation, nor 
sharing in any inquiry or reasoning, or other musical pursuit whatever, does it 
not become feeble, deaf. and blind, as being neither awakened, nor nurtured, nor 
his preceptions purified? Just so. Such an one then becomes, I suppose, a hater 
of argument, and indisposed to musie,—one who cannot at all be reasoned into 
anything, but conducts himself in all matters with violence and ferocity, like a 
wild beast ; and thus he lives in ignorance and barbarity, out of measures, and 
unpolished? Quite so, said he. Corresponding then to these two tempers, it 
seems, | would say, that some deity has furnished men with two arts,—music 
and gymnastics,—relating respectively to the high-spirited and the philosophic 
nature, not indeed, for the soul and body, otherwise than as a by-work and acces- 
sory, but with a view to those two tempers, that they may be mutually suitable to 
each other by being tightened and loosened at pleasure. Aye,—it seems so. Who- 
ever then can most cleverly mingle gymnastics with music, and introduce them 
in justest measure into the soul, this person we may most properly call completely 
musical, and most harmoniously disposed,—far more, indeed, than the man who 
puts in tune the strings of an instrument. Very likely, Socrates, said he. Shall 
we not then, always need, Glaucon, such a president in our city, if its government 
is to be kept entire? It will indeed be quite needful, as far at least as we can.* 


As no censorship in republics is tolerated but criticism, this 
should be thorough in training and culture, be thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the true, disgusted with the false, generous, 
magnanimous, noble, sacrificing private pique or resentment 
to public good, unbiased by private friendship, uninfluenced 
by the praises of a censorious foreign court, or the blame of 
party section. 

Music is not alone for the saloon and the concert room, but for 
the home-circle at the friendly fireside ; and was employed by 
the Greeks, in the heroic ages, to assuage the mourner’s grief, 
as is instanced in these lines from Pope’s Iliad. 


“ A melancholy choir attend around, 
Of plaintive sighs and music’s solemn sound ; 


“ From a translation in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
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Alternately they sing, alternate flow 

The obedient tears, melodious in their woe : 
While beating sorrows groan from each full heart, 
And nature speaks at every pause of art.” 


When it arises to the dignity of art, revealing the infinite 
and the pure in its grandeur and harmonies, it should make 
its appeal to the nation’s heart ; but in its quiet, subdued mo- 
ments, when it is pervaded with friendly sentiments and gentle 
thoughts, let it sing to the Lares and embrace the circle about 
their shrine—anon to gather up the grandeur of the storm, 
and move the people’s hearts, or sway their spirits with the 
ocean’s august murmurs—anon shedding her mild moods about 
the domestic hearth,—as nature leaves the zephyrs to garden 
walks,—to emerge from her retreat, and mid the stern collected 
martial group send forth her clarion notes, wherein peal on 
peal flash out the soul’s brief history, to do, to dare, to die ; or 
higher still, and nobler, above nature’s voices, above crowned 
art, in the swelling and falling notes of a full-toned rapt strain, 
pervading the lowest depths of the spirit with a religious sane- 
tity and awe, on whose bosom of infinite silence is upborne a 
voice of all the humanities in one inexpressible, inarticulate, 
and almost unconscious, Amen. : 

Art is double-faced, tarning one towards what a people are, 
and the other heavenward towards what they would be. It is 
both formed and forming. If the German music so far partake 
of our national character as to render it wholly acceptable, it 
will become engrafted among us, to the exclusion of an origi- 
nal product. ‘The present is emphatically an age of culture 
rather than creative. Not for the reason of any inability, but 
from overmastering circumstances. What soul in love with 
the ocean’s music can reproduce it with any honesty of origin- 
ality, while Von Webber’s compositions are ringing in his ears, 
and every murmur of our majestic forests is associated with 
the gorgeous Mozart? Still we despair not—a composer yet 
to come, whose very being sets to nature’s music, will be- 
come an American lyre, from whose chords drop as bird-notes 
all wild and weird sounds of nature, as though for the first 
time they had known a virgin echo. When that day comes, 
let the anthem that arises from this side ef the sea ascend 
heavenward in its majesty, pure, stern, godlike, as the tones 
of our erator whose voice lingers among our granite hills, 
as his of old. who thundered to the AZgean, still echo around 
her shores—nature and art struggling which shall immortal- 
ize the other. Our landscape painters and poets have drunk 
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deep of home fountains, and the noblest American seenery is 
hallowed anew in poetry and painting ; sculpture must emerge 
from the sensuousness of the Greeks before it can ac vomplish 
anything surpassing in the ideal. It treats our national subjects 
with great power, but is unimposing when it stoops to echo 
foreign products. Grecian art is born of and baptized in its 
own clime, and will not flourish in a soil so foreign as ours. Its 
masterpieces were representations of its divinities, and the idol 
before which it offered its adoration was sensuous beauty. 
Whether the arts of Greece preceded a certain culture, or came 
after, would be an interesting subject for speculation ; whether 
the Apollo was an expression of humanity or of one mind in 
advance of the general culture. We believe it to have been 
the former. Rude specimens existed long before it among other 
nations ; the sublime ideas of religion, kept in mystery by the 
priests, yet flashing out in glimmerings among the people, 
found in this a fit representation of the marriage of the earth- 
ly with the spiritual in our natures. We have products in 
sculpture, painting, and poetry that will vie with those of any 
nation and almost any clime; and from past analogies we 
may hope, in the not distant future, to greet compositions in 
music breathing the soul and genius of the masters, yet truth- 
ful, American.* 

Though without culture the simplest, even infancy delights 
in melodies ; and though it is readily perceived that musie is 
a science, that in the higher region of harmonies it is an art, is 
yet in this country to be learned and appreciated. Easy as it 
is to value music, rhyme and painting, the cultivated few 
alone value poetry and art. The nation’s development must 
be aided by pure compositions in the past. They must be fre- 
quently placed before it in oratorios and concerts, and especially 
the harmonies of Beethoven introduced to the family circle. 
The groundwork of the structures of art exists in the apprecia- 
tion of the public heart. No genius is ever so far in advance 
of its time, as not to be listened to at all. The broader the genius 
the truer the appreciation ; even Milton would be lost to fame, 
save for the cultivated few, while the uneducated seaman 
would clasp the dramas of Shakspeare to his apie as though 
with those he could keep afloat on the ocean o i humanity. 
Let the nation’s prayer go up fora great national music, to 

* We would here beg leave to thank Mr. Fry for his lectures on music, <o truly a 
benefit to the city—and ask Mr. Abhott why we may not have the privilege to hear 


his oratorio ; and also ask the Philharmonic Society why the public may not oftener 
hear their noble performances. They can do much to ennoble the public iaste. 
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which its humanity shall respond, as now its heart leaps at its 
revolutionary airs, and the very pulsing of that prayer whose 
only speech is a seeret yearning, yet not inaudible, shall cause 
that lyre to thrill, whose chords are the soul of mighty intel- 
lect, ernbodying the great wants of the national heart in devo- 
tional harmonies. 


AMERICAN POETRY AND FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
North British Review, August, 1852. 


In the nuinber of the * North British’? which we have 
placed at the head of this article, was an essay on American 
poetry. It purported to show the state and defects of poetry 
in this country, and for that purpose selected four of our poets 
whom it termed our best. The four so chosen were Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Reed and Poe. As, however, the article we 
allude to has been noticed to an unusual degree by the Amer- 
ican press, We may presume that there are none of our readers 
who are not aware of the tenor of its remarks, and we shall 
quote them much less often than we should otherwise be 
compelled to do. 

We have never, we regret to say, seen an article that con- 
tains in so short a space so many inconsistencies. The first 
position taken is, that ‘** in the art and criticism of America we 
generally behold the errors of’ English ** art and criticism ex- 
aggerated,’’ and that the Americans have a * filial reverence 
for Britain’? which * is not without its disadvantages,” as rev- 
erence begets imitation, and the imitator most often copies 
the ‘‘deformities of his model first.” After this we were 
greatly surprised to find that though Mr. Bryant was charged 
with copying, and Mr. Reed with excelling the beauties of 
English poetry, not a single fault of either of the four authors 
criticised was traced to its British model. Instead of this, Mr. 
Longfellow was attacked on account of ‘his model Goethe,” 
whose ‘lighter sins of false pretension and charlatanism”’ he 
has imitated. 

As these were grave charges to bring against so popular an 
author as Mr. Longfellow, we expected to find them sustained 
by some illustrations. But we were again surprised by find- 
ing the proof narrowed down to the following sentence : 
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“ Judging from Mr. Longfellow’s works, . - we feel apa well con- 
vineed that his ideal of a great poet is Goethe, a and that the poems of Goethe we 
have named are his favorite models.” 


There are two things in poetry which are perfectly distinct 
and separate. The one is the production of an original poem, 
and the other the founding of an original school. We think 
that the North British (from its own statements) has con- 
founded the two. ‘lo employ the same class is one thing ; 
to portray the same objects is another. Mr. Longfellow was 
at perfect liberty to do the one, but was inexcusable if he de- 
scended to the other. A follower may be allowed, but a copy- 
ist can never be forgiven. For our own part, we neither con- 
sider Mr. Longfellow as the follower of Goethe, nor the 
founder of a new school. Our readers can best satisfy them- 
selves, if they have any doubts on the subject, by a comparison 
of the two authors. But in connection with Goethe, the North 
British makes several charges of heartlessness against Mr. 
Longfellow, and these we cannot leave unnoticed. 

It will be found that all descriptive poems are characterized 
by one of two distinctive traits. The one class selects attrac- 
tive objects and appeals to our admiration, while the other 
selects humble ones, and appeals to our sympathy. If the ap- 
peal is the mere affectation of feeling, the heart of the reader 
will inevitably detect the cheat ; and if the appeal thus fails to 
awaken sympathy, the poem is a failure. 

Now in nearly all of Mr. Longfellow’s poems we find the 
second characteristic. Evangeline is a village girl—a home- 
less wanderer. Her lover is the blacksmith’s son. Unlike 
Claude Melnotte, he does not rise to distinction. Unlike De 
Argentine, he does not die in battle. The cheerless wards of 
a public hospital is the scene where the curtain drops over the 
struggles of his obscure life. She who bends over him is the 
heroine of the poem, but not as we first saw her. The black 
eyes no longer softly gleam 


“Beneath the brown shade of her tresses.” 


Those tresses are tinged with gray. The bloom has left her 
cheek. ‘* God’s benediction” is still upon her, warmer, 
stronger, than when she had numbered her “ seventeen sum- 
mers,’’ but no ‘* ethereal beauty”’ shines on the wrinkled brow, 
and encircles the bent form. No friends with sobs and tears 
are grouped around to awaken the reader’s sympathy. The 
diseased, the dying, and the dead are only there. Thus aged, 
wearied, poor and forsaken, the lovers have their last meeting. 
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Let the readers of the poem say whether this scene calls out 
their sympathy. If it does not, the poem is but empty affec- 
tation. If it does, it contains that essence of true poetry which 
the mere artist never gives. 

Apart from the general remark that ‘* Evangeline’? would be 
a ‘notable work had ‘ Hermann and Dorothea’ never been 
written,” the North British, in reviewing that poem, puts 
in ‘a few complaints” intended to ‘smite Mr. Longfellow’s 
artistical conscience.’ ‘The first of these is, that 

“The scenery of village, forest and prairie are given with distinctness enough 
to Dp ae ne with none of that more than scientific accuracy of observation 
and description which is characteristic of the great poet.’ 

Wordsworth has insisted that the great end of the poet is to 
please. Without endorsing this doctrine generally, we still 
think it true as regards one branch of descriptive poetry. The 
picture of the Stygian march in the sixth book of the neid, 
the ‘‘ Inferno” of Dante, and the first two books of ‘* Paradise 
Lost,” can hardly p/ease, though they may deeply interest. 
In such descriptions the poet has another object: yet when 
describing the fairer views of nature, then his great end, as 
Wordsworth has said, is to please. But though the end may 
often be attained, there are of course diflerent degrees in the 
amount of pleasure which is awakened. This depends not upon 
accuracy, but upon those lights and shadows which the poet 
throws over his piece. Of the merits of a poem in this partic- 
ular, the lovers and students of nature are much better judges 
than the critics of a Review, and to them we leave ‘* Evange- 
line.” 

The remainder of the remark appears to us wholly erroneous. 
The sentence is somewhat vague, and the italicising of the 
words that modify the term ‘‘ accuracy” only renders it more 
so. It is difficult to conceive of ** more than scientific accuracy.” 
Science requires all the accuracy that human observation, care, 
and skill can give. If the Review meant to say that great 
naturalness was the requisite, that would be well enough. But 
the appendage of ‘ more than scientific,’ shows that such is 
not the meaning of the Review, and leads us to the conclusion 
that it means exactitude. The context, and the neglect to 
point out inaccuracies in Mr. Longfellow’s descriptions, prove 
that the term is used in this sense. The meaning of the pas- 
sage, therefore, is, that there is breadth and distinctness enough 
of description, without sufficient precision. It is at best an 
extremely loose term, which might much better have been re- 
tained for facts and figures where its meaning is known, than 
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applied to poctry where it has to be translated to be under- 
stood. 


Now, so far from precision or exactitude, or ** more than 
scientific” accuracy being a ** characteristic’? of a great poet, 
great poets are invariably free from them. If we take that 
greatest of all poems, the book of Job, we find there the ut- 
most freedom from precision. The description of the war- 
horse with his neck clothed in thunder, pawing in the valley 
and smelling the battle, is belittled by no precision of state- 
ment. Of the size, the color, the harness—nothing is said. 
The animal in his fierce grandeur is thrown into one bold piec- 
ture, and the gazer’s eye wishes for no details. So, if we take 
the greatest of uninspired poems, ‘* Paradise Lost,” and turn to 
the lives of our first parents in their happiest state, we find 
the same characteristic. Those two beings, sole hero and 
heroine of that imperishable work, living in a state of purity 
now unknown to man, acting a part fraught with a more aw- 
ful result than the mind of poet ever conceived, and irradia- 
ted with a beauty and rionmconag human, but beyond the per- 
fection of humanity as known to us, are presented with just 
sufficient detail for us to perceive that the one is bold and 
manly, and the other fair and gentle. The golden hair of Eve 
is the only trait of individuality mentioned. Just enough is 
portrayed by the master hand that drew the picture to let the 
reader perceive that a perfect man anda perfect woman are be- 
fore him—just enough to enable him to portray the rest. 

And so it is of all that surrounds them. ‘heir “ pleasing 
labor’ is mentioned, but not the names of the trees whose 
branches o’erhung the ‘alleys green.”? That * blissful bower,” 
the first abode of man, the last of innocence, has no given pro- 
portion, size, or form. Its height, its breadth, its situation, 
its symmetry, are all untold. 


* Each beauteous flower, 
Tris all hues, roses and jessamine,” 


are there not ordered and arranged, but strown in rich profu- 
sion. 


* Acanthus and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the verdant wall,” 


and that is all that the poet architect has said of them. 


“ Under foot the violet, 
Crocus and hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground ;” 
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yet after what pattern nature had woven her embroidery, is left 
for our imagination. 

Thus we see that in a description beyond dispute or doubt 
the most beautiful that poetry contains, there is an entire ab- 
sence of anything pertaining to * scientific accuracy of obser- 
vation and description.” We are, however, far from belicving 
that an absence of particulars is the condition, or the test of 
good descriptive poctry. We have merely adduced \..lton to 
show, that “ more than scientific accuracy” is nor the ‘* cha- 
racteristic of the great poet.’”? We do not recommend ihe ab- 
sence of it to any writer. It can only be omitted where the 
description given is so sublime that the reader’s imagination. 
fired at what he sees, fills up the background of the picture 
according to his own taste and wish. 

We do not stand entirely alone on the ground we have taken. 
*¢ Assuredly,” says Mr. Campbell, with unrepressed contempt, 
in his celebrated Essay on Poetry,* “ assuredly this botaniz- 
| ing perspicuily might be essential to a Dutch flower painter ; 
but Sophocles displays no such skill, and yet he is a gennine, 
and a great and even an affecting poet. Throughout the Greek 
tragedians, there is nothing to show them more attettive ob- 
servers of inanimate objects, than other men.” This remark, 
we may observe, was called out by a similar, though much 
less objectionable proposition, than the one we have endeavor- 
ed to confute. 

The next criticism is, that Mr. Longfellow ‘is profuse in 
illustrations, which, although they are often striking, are 
seldom harmonious, or in keeping with the fecling of the pas- 
sage into which they are introduced.” 

The examples cited, however, show that the North British 
does not mean what it says. Instead of é//ustrations, it al- 
ludes to simé/es. An illustration is an example cited to elu- 
cidate some proposition: a simile is a comparison between ob- 
jects unlike each other, except in the qualities compared. 
Every example cited from Mr. Longfellow by the North British 
is a simile, and not an illustration. Its own comments, too, 
show that it means the former. 

Now, it is certainly true, that Mr. Longfellow has a fond- 
ness for simile, and for forced simile. He continually intro- 
duces them where they are not wanted, and often when they 
are neither striking nor pretty, nor appropriate. Yet while we 
admit this, we must insist that the comments of the North 
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British on some of the examples it quotes are not only uncall- 
ed for, but grossly erroneous. One is as follows : 

“Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fire-place, idly the farmer 

Sat in his elbow chair, and watched how the flame and the smoke wreaths 
Struggied together like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fantastic, 

Darted its own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 

Faces clumsily carved in oak on the back of the arm-chair, 

Laughed in the flickering light : and the pewter-plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sunlight.” 

* Here is a piece of singularly good description quite ruined, as far as regards 
unity of feeling, by the last half line. What in the world have * shields of armies’ to 
do with a farmer’s cozy kitchen in Arcadia? a place which probably never saw a 
soldier, till the day upon which a small detachment arrived to put an end to the 
quiet little commonwealth.” 


If in this case the ‘ shields of armies’’ had anything to do 
with a ** farmer’s cozy kitchen in Arcadia,” the simile would 
be spoilt. ‘To have a good simile, the objects must be unlike 
in everything, except the qualities compared. In noticing 
Mr. Reed, the North British quotes with high encomiums 
his ** Summer Shower,” the first verse of which ends with 
the lines, 


* But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall.” 


We might ask with equal justice, ‘‘ what in the world” has 
a ‘‘long line of spears’? to do with the ‘silvery rain?” a 
thing which probably never saw a spear, much less a long line 
of spears, unless it be spears of grass, and they are never 
‘* brightly burnished and tall.” But the most commonplace read- 
er is able to understand, that this question would be mere non- 
sense, and that Mr. Reed’s is a beautiful and appropriate simile. 

And so, too, in our judgment, is Mr. Longfellow’s. Let the 
reader glance for a moment at the attendant circumstances.— 
An old farmer is sitting by the fireside, gazing at its fantas- 
tic scenes, as we have all done. ‘To him the struggling flames 
seem ‘ like foes in a burning city.” He watches them fora 
while, and then, as he looks round among the fitful shadows in 
the room, his eye catches the reflection from the plates on the 
dresser. ‘lhe war-scene of the fire is still fresh in his mind— 
the plates are ranged in long rows like the ranks of an army, 
and naturally enough he likens them to the round shields of 
approaching battalions. The poem does not assume to give the 
farmer’s thoughts, but it places the reader in the same situa- 
tion, and the thoughts which should be suggested to the latter 
are those which would naturally pass through the mind of the 
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former.* The fault of the passage is not in the inaptitude of 
the simile, but in the fact that the train of thought is broken 
in upon by the intermediate description. This is the only crit- 
icism we have to offer, and many of our readers will think it 
hypercriticism, and perhaps with truth. 

The following is another of the criticisms we allude to: 

“ Our last example from this painfully mistaken kind of illustration is from the 
death-bed of Gabriel. 


‘ Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled the portals, 
That the ‘angel of death might see the sign and pass over. 


“ This (pursues the Review), if it can be called an illustration at all, is an illus- 
tration by contraries ; seeing that in this instance the angel of death did not 
pass over, and that the flushed lips were a sign rather of Gabriel’s being a fit vic- 
tim for the destroyer, than one who was free from his power.” 

Whoever has watched by a dying bed, and had his heart 
momentarily cheered by that glow which sometimes lights the 
pallid face of the sick one, will recognize the beauty of the 
simile, and the folly of the comment. It is tous a beautifully 
poetic thought, likening that strange flush which has deceived 
so many anxious watchers to a last eflort of nature, fondly 
striving to elude the gloomy angel. 

The next thing we have to object to is as follows : 

* Another effect of Mr. Longfellow’s want of true poetical sincerity is seen in 
a class of similes which, by the conspicuous position given to them, are evidently 
favorites with him, which seem to us to be conceits of a scarcely first-rate album 
rank. The stars, for example, are called * the forget-me-nots of the angels.’ ’ 

The example here cited from Mr. Longfellow is not a simile, 
but a metaphor. Whenever a comparison is made, not by liken- 
ing one object to another, but symbolizing it by another ; 
or in other words, whenever a word or expression is employed 
implying similitude without words of comparison, this implied 
similitude is termed metaphor. We do not wish ever to de- 
scend to abuse, but we feel indignant at these continued blun- 
ders. Such ignorance of the meaning of a few terms so com- 
mon, that a school-girl who has been through Blair’s Rhetoric 
would blush if she did not remember them, is surely inexcu- 
sable in a standard Review. 

Of ** The Golden Legend,” the North British says : “It isa 
long poem of the worn-out Faust type, in which the devil is 
laid under contribution for a certain amount of theatrical 
effect, worldly wisdom, and would-be bitter sarcasm.’? We 
do not think it worth while to discuss this, but will take ad- 
vantage of it to say a word or two on “ The (rolden Legend,” 
and poems of the same class. 
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We regard it as a great object in a poem, as in otlrer com- 
position, that the language be appropriate to the occasion. 
It is the previnee of poetry to adorn and elevate its charac- 
ters; but its deseriptions should, in their form, be assimilated to 
theseone. ‘This is to us the great charm of * he Lay of 
the La:t Minstrel.” There runs through it an appropriate- 
ness in every expression, in every word, carrying a vivid sense 
of reality, which more than compensates the reader for the in- 
ferioriry of portions of the verse. We do not wish to be un- 
derstood to say, that the language of poetry must descend to 
the language of real life. We only mean that the language of 
the one should vary as does the language of the other. 

In ** The Golden Legend,’ the reader will find that this 
idea is closely adhered to. There is a great deal in it which 
is per sc, but very poor, rhyme, yet it is always admirably 
adapted to time and place. There is a charming homely 
naturalness in some of the descriptions, which no other poem 
excels. It is not certainly the highest order of poetry, but is 
none tho less pleasing for that. The reader will find an ex- 
ample of what we mean in the scene in the farmer’s kitchen, 
where the father and mother are giving their familiar advice as 
they send the young ones to bed. 

The ‘Psalm of Life” is next quoted in full, and the fol- 
lowing criticism made : 

‘* A certain Frenchman, not being quite master of our Jan- 
guage, is reported to have exclaimed in a rapture of admira- 
tion, at something or other, ‘superbe’-—‘magnifique’— in short, 
pretty well.” This exclamation expresses the sort of feeling 
one has upon reading verses like the above for the first time. 
It is flattering to find that one’s most commonplace opinions 
are thought worthy of being expressed with such astounding 
emphasis, and we experience, upon reading them, much the 
same sort of self-complacency as was felt by the bourgeois 
gentilhomme, upon discovering, for the first time, that he had 
been taliing prose all his life. But when the first glow of 
self-love has subsided, we begin to be ashamed of ourselves 
for having been duped by such a bundle of loud-tongued and 
‘unimproved’ commonplaces ; and if we are vory good- 
humored, and not very critical, we shall hush up the business 
with an ‘in short, pretty well.” But we—the intelligent 
critics of the North British Review—cannot reconcile our con- 
sciences to any such amiable concealment of the real truth, 
which, in regard to the above verses, and many others like 
them in Mr. Longfellow’s volume, is simply this, that they 
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are, for the most part, pretentious, unprofitable, anti-Christian 
trash. What.an unconsionable puppy the ‘ young man’ 
must have been—in the moment, at least, when his ‘heart’ 
set up this ‘ Psalm,’ in opposition to the words of the Psalmist ! 
How the ‘man after Ged’s own heart’ would have quailed 
beneath this ‘sprightly juvenal’s’ reproof! How much 
wholesome doctrine he lost by living so many centuries before 
this magnificent discovery of Mr. Long{ellow’s, that 


‘ Life is real! Life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal 


We could be very funny at Mr. Longfellow’s expense, had 
we space to enter into a philosophical analysis of this ‘ Psalm 
of Life.’ ” 

It may be a question whether the * intelligent critics of the 
North British Review,” by stopping before they got to ‘ be 
very funny at Mr. Longfellow’s expense,”’ have not been very 
funny at their own. We see nothing anti-christian”’ in the 
 Psalin of Life,’? and nothing ‘ pretentious ” except its title. 
Were we engaged in reviewing it on its first appearance. 
we confess that we should probably make some of the same 
remarks that the North British does. But the great popu- 
larity which (as the North British itself assures us) it has at- 
tained on both sides of the Atlantic, bids us doubt our critical 
acumen, and look further before we speak. ‘The critic will 
find, if he examine, that the public opinion has not been 

‘superbe —magnifique—in short, pretty well.” What it was 
five years ago, it is to-day. It has never been ** magnifique ’ 
at all, but has been pretty well ** from the first. We have 
always regarded the * Ps alm of Life’ as containing a few 
plain truths, expressed in language much inferior to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s ordinary verse. It is expressly for these reasons that 
it is popular. It assumes to be no elaborate epic, no majestic 
fragment. It is the simple expression of a few plain, every-day 
truths, in simple, clear, and earnest language. The morai- 
ity which it ineuleates is neither new nor original. It has 
been taught in the Sabbath school, in the church, around the 
fire-side, and the eternal hae are not more old, 

The eritics (and the North British is not alone in this) 
have witnessed the favor in which it has been held by the 
public with surprise. In examining it, they have searched 
jor something grand or striking, and have overlooked its 
humbler merits. Provoked at this admiration given without 
apparent reason, the critics have denounced it as an error 
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of public taste, and have assured their readers that the ‘* Psalm 
of Life” is neither original in conception, nor beautiful in 
expression. Yet, the mass of the community, while they 
admit the objections to the poem, still perversely continue to 
read and /ife it. ‘lo ascribe this to mere depravity of taste, 
is but shallow reasoning. We prefer tracing the popularity 
of the poem to a real cause. ‘Those who peruse it, do not 
find what they did not know before, but they find something 
which suits them better—what they know, and believe, and 
feel. The advice of parents, of friends, of pastors, is there 
repeated in a form easily understood, appreciated, and re- 
membered. A more stately measure, a less simple diction, 
would be inappropriate and painful. ‘Those who are looking 
for vigorous, polished specimens of verse, will turn away with 
disdain. ‘Those who are familiar with the highest order of 
poetry, missing greatness, terstness, brilliancy, will think it 
insipid. But the ereater portion of the public, whose taste 
has not been thus familiarized with poetry of the first class, 
will continue to recur to it with pleasure. 

We will now turn from the censures on Mr. Longfellow to 
the plaudits on Mr. Reed. We wish we could agree with any 
foreign Periodical in its praises of a countryman, but there are 
some in the article we are considering in which we cannot 
join. We agree with the North British in thinking that ‘* Mr. 
Reed has a very high sense of natural beauty,”’ and that ‘this 
kind of description is his forte.” But we do not think the 
‘Closing Scene ”’ ** unquestionably the best American poem we 
have met with,”’ or the only one ‘‘ we could. read over and 
over ;”’ or that Tennyson has ‘ scarcely surpassed in its way ”’ 
the first thirteen stanzas taken as a passage by themselves ; or 
that this passage ‘‘ merits the fame that Gray’s celebrated 
‘ Elegy ’ has obtained without deserving it nearly so well,’’ or 
that ‘‘the feeling of the three opening stanzas” of the 
‘* Elegy” is “here sustained to a far greater length, and 
with much simpler language and imagery.’ On the con- 
trary, we think the ‘‘ Closing Scene ” contains as many grave 
faults as can be found in any meritorious poem of the same 
length. 

These we regard, however, as the defects of a young writer. 
The frequent use of similes and expletives, for the mere pur- 
pose of filling up a verse, too clearly shows this. On some 
future occasion we may analyze the “ Closing Scene,”’ but we 
think it improper now to interrupt our task ‘for that purpose. 
For the sare reason we have omitted to notice the taults of 
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Mr. Longfellow, preferring to reserve such criticisms that. they 
may be given, if at all, by themselves. We have been in- 
duced to make these remarks from our high opinion of Mr. 
Reed’s poetical talents. It is with sincere respect that we 
advise him not to consider his works perfect, but to prune 
away their faults by the application of his own good taste ; or, 
in the words of the North British, we would say to him, ‘ do 
not be led astray by the adulation of your foolish worshippers ; 
take your popularity to pieces, and see what it is really worth.” 

While defending our countrymen from erroneous strictures, 
we are glad that we can, in the same breath, say a word in 
defence of an English poet. It has been the fashion for crit- 
ies, from Dr. Johnson down to the contributor of a country 
newspaper, without a soul above his prejudices and his rules, to 
find fault with the ‘‘Elegy.’”’ ‘That almost faultless piece 
of composition, as beautiful in thought as in expression, has, 
however, outlived the cavils of those who are unable to 
understand its meaning or perceive its beauties, and has 
received the approval of Time, a rigid but impartial judge. 
The ** Elegy” has always been admired most by persons of 
cultivated and grave tastes, who are inclined to despise light 
literature, and see no depth or thought in the poetry which the 
aforesaid critics pronounce immortal. Frequently though, these 
grave and worthy readers have found, and greatly to their 
surprise, this poem, which they almost revere, denounced as 
wanting in depth, in originality, in truthfulness, and, in fact, 
being little more than a bundle of absurdities. This surmise 
is generally increased by its being known that these criticisms 
come not from profound scholars in didactic literature, accus- 
tomed to lock down from their studies with contempt on the 
ordinary tastes of mankind—but from the admirers of the 
sentimental etlusions which have their birth and being under 
the fostering care of newspapers and second-rate magazines. 
There have been several of these criticisms going the rounds 
of the American press within the last few months, demon- 
strating with logical subtlety the follies of the Elegy and the 
shallowness of its author. Even the North British Review, 
thongh it does not attempt to demonstrate, adds its own to the 
other dissenting voices. We can readily appreciate the wonder 
with which many real scholars must have read such charges, 
and from such sources. If their confidence in the poem has 
ever been shaken by these attacks, it ay be some consolation 
to them to know that the most profound intellect of our age 
was not too great to receive instruction and pleasure from its 
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perusal, That eminent statesman, the acknowledged master: 
alike of thought, of feeling, and of language, in an historical 
review of literature fraught with the learning and studies 
of his many well-spent years, and delivered with the majestic 
calmness which hallowed his closing life, grouped the ‘“*Klegy” 
with the first works of Grecian, Roman, and English litera- 
ture. And let it be remembered that when he lay upon his 
death-bed contemplating the magnitude of the ocean on which 
he was about to launch, surrounded by weeping friends and 
worn with pain and weakness, his great mind still revelled in 
its derided beauties. It is, indeed, worthy of remark, that the 
last communion which Daniel Webster held with the literature 
of which he was the first master of his time, was in listening 
to Gray’s ** Elegy.” 

We will now call our readers’ attention to that portion of 
the review which is upon the ** Raven” of Edgar A. Poe. Ii 
is with sorrow that we remember, that no suggestion or praise 
can reach its author. Much as we difler with the North Brit- 
sh on some other points, we heartily agree with it in thinking 
this young poet’s death a heavy loss to the literature of his 
counjry. And it is for these reasons that while we do not sub- 
scribe to all the praises of that Review on Mr. Poe’s poem, we 
wish to say nothing to its discredit: one word only we venture 
on the measure. 

The North British calls the metre “in the abstract a very 
fine one,”’ and evidently regards it as new. As this might 
lead many young authors, not gifted as was Edgar A. Poe, 
io attempt it, we wish to show that it is somewhat overvalued. 

The metre is not as remarkable as it at first sight appears. 
It consists of nothing more than two octa-syllabic lines, or of 
an octa and a hepta-syllabie line printed as one. ‘lo speak 
critically, it is trochaic verse of four feet, though some of 
the lines are eatalectic, consisting of three feet, terminated 
with a semi-trochee. The metre of either of these lines is 
by no means rare. Any hymn-book contains examples of 
both, either separate or combined. The singularity of the 
piece consists not in its measure, but in the arrangement of its 
rhyme; and to understand each of these qualities more 
thoroughly, we will change the form of a verse into lines of its 
real measure. 


And the Raven, never flitting, 
Still is sitting—still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, 

Just above my chamber door ; 
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And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon’s that is dreaming. 

And the lamplight o'er him streaming 
Throws his shadow on the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow 
That lies flitting on the floor, 

Shall be lifted nevermore. 


We think this is a fine metre for a certain purpose, viz., 
where, ina short poem, power is to be the leading character- 
istic. sill the properties of this metre combine to give a poem 
power. The shortness of the lines secures great conciseness, 
and brings the rhyme out with strong eflect. The ideas always 
appear in bold, naked distinctness. 

But for these very reasons, it is not adapted to delicate de- 
lineations, or glowing imagery, or to a lengthy poem. In the 
verse from the ‘* Raven’? which we have just given, and which 
we chose without the slightest reference to this quality, there 
are but two adjectives, and the reader will confess, if he reflect 
a moment, that a poem half as long as ‘*Childe Harold”? in 
this metre, would grow wearisome. 

This tendency to monotony, Mr. Poe has ingeniously dimin- 
ished in the ‘‘Raven” by the arrangement of his rhymes. 
‘**The effect of rhyme is an extra emphasis on the line in which 
it oceurs.”’** In triplets this emphasis becomes stronger than in 
couplets, and in short lines, stronger than in long ones. Now 
if we turn to the verse of the ‘‘ Raven”’ as we have just given 
it, we find the first two lines rhyme ; then the growing empha- 
sis is interrupted by a line which does not rhyme with any other 
in the verse, while the fourth line still further breaks in upon 
it, by rhyming with neither of those which go before; then 
come three lines which revive the emphasis and carry it to the 
highest pitch, by rhyming each with the other. The poet then 
shows great skill by lessening without breaking off the empha- 
sis. An isolated line like the third, would be too sudden a 
change from the triplet; he accordingly introduces a line 
rhyming with the fourth preceeding one, and the rhyme between 
these two, though faint, is perceptible. But he does not stop 
with this unfinished sound. The emphasis is broken still fur- 
ther by another isolated line like the third, and then the effect 
of the stanza is increased, though not carried to excess, by a 
couplet, which properly terminates it. Thus it will readily be 
seen, that Mr. Poe has done all that could be done with this 
metre. The ‘Raven,’ in the artistic skill which it displays, 
is certainly excelled by no other poem. 


* Vide North British Review, August, 1850, p. 289. 
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But we have now another cause of regret, in being obliged 
to examine some censures on one who has long been considered 
as standing among the first of American poets, if not their 
acknowledged head. We have omitted to follow the order of 
the North British, in noticing Mr. Bryant, for the reason that we 
regarded the criticism upon him as more unjust than those on 
the other poets, and preferred to close this article with what 
we thought our strongest case. 

The Review places the whole of the Thanatopsis on ifs pages, 
and then dismisses it with the following remarks: 

“In this, Mr. Bryant has only just missed writing a fine poem; yet, alas! 
‘A miss is as good asa mile.’ It is nof a fine poem, fora fine poem ought to 
contain something unprecedented in music, or in meaning, and Thanatopsis 
contains nothing new at all. It has beautiful movements of verse. * * * 
It has admirable touches of imaginative description. * * * Yet, somewhere 
or other, in Woodsworth, or Shakspeare, or Young, or some one else, we have 
met with the same movements of verse, and nearly the same descriptive 
touches.” 

If there is one specimen of argument which we more utterly 
despise than another, it is what might be termed proverbial 
cant. It consists in taking those homely expressions of good 
sense which we term proverbs, and with the affectation of pre- 
ferring good sense to theory, applying them where they are real- 
ly inapplicable. As the cant of religion is more apt to impose on 
such as sincerely desire the propagation of real religion, so the 
cant of common sense is most certain to impose on those who 
possess arid esteem real common sense. It was with both 
regret and surprise that we saw a resort to this in the North 
British ; with regret, for we were sorry to see so reputable 
and useful a periodical resort to so small a device; and with 
surprise, because we saw the fallacy directed at so beautiful 
and chaste a poem as the ‘* Thanatopsis.”’ 

We have no hesitation in saying that nothing can be so 
shallow, or more fallacious, than the first assertion. There is 
no such thing as just missing a fine poem. A boy throws 
a stone at a bird, and grazes it. ‘The boy says, properly, 
that he has just missed it; for a slight deviation would have 
produced all that was intended. A passenger arrives at the 
wharf as the steamboat is rounding into the stream, and he 
says, correctly, that he has just missed her; for a slight exer- 
tion would have brought him there in time. A broker sells his 
stock to-day at ninety-nine per cent., instead of waiting till 
to-morrow, when it will be at par. He will tell you that he 
just missed it, and he will be quite right; for a slight delay 
would have saved him. But neither a slight deviation, nor 
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exertion, nor delay, can raise a work from nonsense to sense ; 
from barrenness to richness; from trash to poetry. Power, 
beauty, grace, are the indispensable qualities of a fine poem, 
and neither a slight exertion nor a slight deviation can give or 
hide them. 

sut if the first position is true, the “ 'Thanatopsis*’ indubi- 
tably proves that the second is false. ‘ Yet, alas! ‘a miss is 
as good as a mile,’ ’’ means, (if it means anything,) that the 
** Thanatopsis”’ is on the same level with the commonest trash 
that ever, in the form of metrical insipidity, wearied an unfor- 
tunate reader. 

When we examine the reasons of the review, they appear 
to us as unsatisfactory as its assertions. A poem may be fine 
without being original. In judging of an author’s merits, we 
properly inquire into the originality ; in examining a poem, it 
must stand alone. Hence, we frequently hear said, ‘“‘ Such a 
work is very fine, but it is all stolen from Milton;” *‘ That 
song is a pretty little thing, but it’s a copy of Burns.” Of 
two poems equal in thought and execution, the one of which is 
original, and the other copied, the fermer will, undoubtedly, be 
the most powerful, for the simple reason that fresh thoughts 
and expressions strike the mind with greater force than old 
ones. We do not deny the value of originality. We only take 
the ground that a precedent does not change a poem’s charac- 
ter. The fact of its being new or old will not render it sub- 
lime or miserable. ‘The verse of Byron, beginning— 

** Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
Tis woman’s whole existence ; man may range 
The coast, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart "— 


is fine, though an almost perfect precedent of it was written 
thirteen hundred years ago, by the Greek poet and historian, 
Agathias : 
“Haply you well may find 
(Proud privilege of your kind) 
Some friend to share the secret of your heart ; 
Or if your inbred grief 
Admit of such relief, 
The chase, the dance, the play assuage ydur smart.” 


Yet this is a grave, a fatal charge to bring against an author, 
and we might reasonably expect some proof of so broad an as- 
sertion. A decent respect for the public who admire the poem, 
or the author who wrote it, would have suggested this. But 
there is no quotation adduced to show a trace of similarity. The 
most ignorant scribbler might have written the review, and, for 
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anything the reader knows, with equal truth. No research, 
no le arning, no reasoning, not a single illustration or reference 
sustains the charges. A broad denunciation takes the place of 
everything that renders a review valuable. A few loose asser- 
tions constitute the charge, the proof, the argument and the 
conclusion. It may all be summed up thus: Mr. Bryant, the 
author of one of the most beautiful poems in our language, is 
little better than a plagiarist, because ‘the intelligent critics 
of the North British Review” assert that ‘* somewhere or other, 
in Wordsworth, or Shakspeare, or Young, or some one else,” 
they ‘“*have met with the same movements of verse and nearly 
the same descriptive touches.” 

Far be it from our wish or purpose to pass this criticism by 
with mere contempt, or to rest the merits of the Thanatopsis on 
our refuting its review. We gladly avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to examine the poem, for we think it has never been rightly 
or sufficiently appreciated. ‘'I'o us it seems not only fine, but a 
wonderful example of taste ; and, strong as this language is, we 
hope to show our readers that it is not mere praise. 

In the first place, what other poem is so faultless? Whether 
it have or have not merits, it seems positively devoid of faults. 
Of all the readers who have perused it, we do not believe that 
one ever suggested an alteration or picked outa blemish. There 
is no hyperbole, no bombast ; nothing is foreed or strained. In 
vain we will search line after line and sentence after se ntence, 
for a single harsh, or extravagant, or weak, or useless expression. 
Even the North British, while endeavoring to lower it in public 
esteem, and while extolling artistic execution, as the great 
merit of a poem, has not named a single error or suggested an 
improvement for a single line. And this excellence of taste is 
as perfect in the train of thought as in the language. There 
are no breaks, no interruptions, no foolish or discordant ideas. 
The thought is never at variance with the verse, nor does the 
verse ever impair the vigor of the thought. So perfectly do 
they harmonize that they appear to flow mingling in one stream. 
Admirably as they are adapted to each othe sv, they are even 
better adapted to the subject. No brilliant rays cast an un- 
seemly light upon the picture, and the very cadence of the 
verse seems to move in contemplative sadness. 

So far from the Thanatopsis being unoriginal, we cannot 
help thinking there are few poems more original. The world 
is too apt to confuse originality with oddity, which, instead 
of being of difficult attainment, is very easily reached. It is 
not a great author who has to devise new subjects or expres- 
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sions to give his works a characteristic of their own. Diflicult 
is it to tread where others have trod and not merge your foot- 
prints in theirs. Most diflicult is it to leave an impression on 
the beaten paths of letters. There is nothing in the subject to 
aid the Thanatopsis. Of all the subjects that poct could seleet, 
there is not one more common. ‘The familiar précepts of the 
Bible, the pastors who weekly admonish us, writers inspired 
and profane ; the heathen and the Christian poets have again 
and again told us of the certainty and universality of death. 
Yet, is there in the whole range of English poetry a poem of 
equal brevity that stands out more prominently than the T'ha- 
natopsis? Is the sameness of its subject overcome by strange 
doctrines or by more horrible scenes than in other writings ? 
No! It states nothing that all men will not believe: 
nothing at which they will hesitate or doubt. We therefore 
deem it inevitable that this poem does contain originalities, 
and these a more close examination will point out, without our 
being obliged to define them. 

The North British has saved us the trouble and responsibility 
of selecting writers with whom to make a comparison, by nam- 
ing Wordsworth, Shakspeare and Young. Of Shakspeare we 
do not suppose it necessary to say anything. There is so com- 
plete a dissimilarity between his descriptive touches and those 
of Mr. Bryant, that we are obliged to believe the North British 
selected his because it was a convenient and familiar name. 

We will therefore pass to Wordsworth, and in instituting a 
comparison between his works and the T’hanatopsis, we may 
remark that the North British has further saved us trouble by 
sclecting two passages to found the comparison upon. ‘These 
being selected by that Reriew, will also escape the imputation 
of being favorable examples. The first relates to movements 
of verse. 

“Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun will see no more 

In all its course.” 
We think it would be difficult to name a poet, the movements 
of whose verse are generally more unlike this than Words- 
worth. His verse is characterized by long sentences, broken, 
or rather held together by semicolons, running over a whole 
page, and carrying the emphasis, thongh with interruptions, to 
a climax. We have not room for a perfect example, but will 
subjoin a short one. 


“ And over all in that ethereal arch, 
In the mute company of Changeful clonds; 
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Bright apparition suddenly put forth 

The rainbow smiling on the faded storm; 
The mild assemblage of the starry heavens; 
And the great sun, earth’s universal Lord!” 

The perfect contrast of the interrupted emphatic movement 
of this verse,to the soft melodious flow of Mr. Bryant’s must 
be apparent on the instant. We have searched with considera- 
ble care for other specimens, but have been able to find in the 
“Excursion” nothing bearing a closer resemblance than the 
following : 

*Feebly must they have felt, 
Who, in old Time, «attired with snakes and whips, 
The vengeful Furies” 

There is some similarity here, yet these lines lack that un- 
forced, unruflled flow that marks the ‘* Thanatopsis.” 

Let us take up the second objection, and we shall find the 
same difference. It is the province of the one poet to describe 
things in action; of the other, in repose. The latter fixes his 
sad, contemplative gaze, upon the object, and calmly describes 
it as it is. The former turns it from side to side, and com- 
ments upon its properties. If it is at rest, he rouses it, or 
else brings objects in action around it, and blends theirs with 
its description. He does this always with vigorous emphasis, 
often with powerful similes, and sometimes with declamatory 
zeal. He is describing a mother’s settled, tearless grief : 

“ Calm as a frozen lake, when ruthless winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 
The mother now remained.” 
He is describing a river like the Oregon : 


* along ihe side 
Of Mississippi, or that northern stream, 
Which spreads into successive seas.” 
He is describing the forest on its banks: 


“ward the unviolated woods 
I bent my way; and reaming far and wide, 
Failed not to meet the merry mocking-bird.” 

The prevailing type of the descriptive, in the Thanatopsis, is 
repose. Search where we will, we can find no repose in Words- 
worth. 

Between Young and Mr. Bryant there is no similarity, though 
the dissimilarity is somewhat less apparent. Grief and bold- 
ness are the characteristics of Night Thoughts, and they ne- 
cessarily and properly impress themselves upon both verse and 
description. ‘The wretchedness of the writer clothes ail objects 
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not in dark, but in the blackest hues; the broken or prolonged 
lamentations hurry swiftly along the movements of the verse, 
and the fervor of the thought depicts everything in a rugged 
form. Let us take an illustration : 
“ Night-sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dead, and darkness how profound !” 
How strong, how intense is this imagery! How different 
from the subdued melancholy of the Thanatopsis ! 
The well-known passage in Night Thoughts beginning, 
** Tired Nature’s sweet restorer,’’ will fully illustrate the hur- 
ried movement of Young’s verse. His rude boldness, in both 
description and expression, is equally apparent. It is so great 
that many of his sentences have been used as proverbs, or are 
as familiar to the common reader, in the form of pithy quota- 
tions, as though they had been changed into proverbs. 


“'Teach my best reason reason.” 
“ The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss.” 
** All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 
“ To trifle is to live. 
And is it then a trifle too to die ?” 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 


“Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well—acts nobly—angels can do no more.” 


These are characteristic sentences from ‘* Night Thoughts,”’ 
and they are even more, for they are from the finer passages 
which have given the poem both its reputation and its charac- 
ter. We can recall no ‘descriptive touches’? or ‘‘ move- 
ments of verse’’ resembling those of the Thanatopsis, and if any 
exist they are chance lodgers, not to be found among the 
author’s natural or great efforts. 

So much for the authors specially cited by the North 
British. We now wish to say a word on some who may be 
supposed to be included in the copious list of the ‘‘ some one 
else.”’ 

There is one poem to be found only in collections which are 
out of print, or tucked away in old ‘* Wreaths,’’ and ‘ Gar- 
lands,’’ and forgotten magazines, justly regarded by scholars 
in the English classics as one of the most powerful in the 
language. Though not long, for it would fill, we should judge, 
but from ten to fifteen ordinary octavo pages, it is as thorough 
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and comprehensive a review of its subject as can be found in 
any essay in prose or verse. We allude to Blair’s ‘* Grave.” 
As it is the nature of great works to stamp a resemblance on 
others, we might reasonably expect that when treating of the 
same topics, Mr. Bryant (if not original) would have felt the 
influence of his predecessor, in thought and expression. Yet 
he does not. ‘The Thanatopsis threads the same avenues, pre- 
serving ifs own pace. ‘To show this more satisfactorily, we 
will lay before our readers a few extracts from both poems, 
where they treat of precisely the same topic. As these. 
brought together in this way, give the younger poem some- 
what the appearance of following the older in plan and argu- 
ment, it is fair to say that the extracts from ‘‘ The Grave ”’ are 
scattered through it here and there, and are so interwoven 
with other arguments, that no one would ever have thought of 
extracting them to arrange in the order of the Thanatopsis, 
which is the order that we follow. 

The text, ** Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
is thus expounded :— 


* Earth that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolyed to earth again ; 
And lost each human trace surrendering up 
Thine individual being ; shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements— 
To be a brother to the insensible rock, 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rade swain 
Turns with the share and treads upon.” —( Thanatopsis.) 


“ The very turf on which we tread once lived, 
And we that live must lend our carcasses, 
To cover our own offspring.”—( The Grave.) 


We have the universality of death :— 


“Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good ; 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre.”—( Thanatopsis.) 


here all meet— 
The shivering Icelander and sun-burnt Moor ; 
Men of all climes, that never met before, 
And of all creeds ; the Jew, the Turk, the Cirisiian— 
Here the proud prince and favorite, yet prouder 
His sovereign’s keeper, and the people’s scourge, 
Are huddled ont of sight.”—( The Grave.) 


The different tone of mind which actuates each author is 
shown in the following views of the same object : 
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The hills 
Rock-ribb‘d and ancient as the sun—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between 
The venerable woods—trivers that move 
In majesty ; and the complaining brooks 
That made the meadows green ; and poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decoration all 
Of the great tomb of man.”—(Thanctopsis.) 


“* What is this world ? 
What but a spacious burial-field, unwalled, 
Strewed with death’s spoils, the spoils of animals, 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bones?”—(T'he Grave.) 


The congregation of the dead, that mighty congregation, is 
thus numbered ; 


“ All that tread 
The elobe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.” —(T'hanatopsis.) 


“ The cap goes round, 
And who so artful as to put it bye, 
Tis long since death had the majority.”—( The Grave.) 


The poet whom Mr. Bryant probably resembles most, we 
should say, is Thomson. ‘To see their resemblances and un- 
derstand their diflerences, let us compare them upon kindred 
descriptions. 


* See here thy pictured life; pass some few years 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer’s ardent strength. 
Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 
Aad shuts the scene.”—( Seasons. Winter.) 


* Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun will see no more 
In all its course ; nor yet in the cold ground 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of Ocean shall exist 
Thy image.”—( Thanatopsis.) 


“ Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; *tis naught tome, 
Since God is ever present.”—( Hymn to the Seasous.) 


* Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barean desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods, 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings ; yet the dead are there.”—( T'hanatopsis.) 
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These extracts are fine, but they are not like the Thana- 
topsis. If the reader will examine the authors we have 
quoted, he will find the dissimilarity become more plain as he 
passes from lines to pages. Where then, we would ask, are the 
works claiming to be the precedents of the ''hanatopsis? We 
have placed by its side the productions, in blank verse, of 
nearly all the first British poets, without avail. If the reader 
still imagines that he has seen something like it in other po- 
ems, he has only to examine them to have the resemblance 
vanish. He will turn from author to author, and find that none 
contains the ‘‘something.’’ In all of the comparisons we 
have made, every one must be struck with the superior and 
indescribable refinement of the American poet. It is this that 
constitutes his originality. The lofty dignity of Milton, or 
the brilliancy of Byron, is not more original than the subdued, 
delicate chasteness of Bryant. 

The North British speaks of the sentence so often quoted, 
as an admirable descriptive touch. It is, indeed, a beautiful 
description. We doubt whether in English poetry there can 
be found a sentence which so simply, so briefly expresses so 
much. Analyze it, thought by thought: “ The continuous 
woods.’’ How much more do these two plain words ex- 
press than the much lauded lines of Cowper: 


“ Some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless continuity of space.” 


‘* Where rolls the Oregon.’’ Could pages of description 
more clearly describe a great river, flowing steadily between 
its wooded banks, than these four simple words? ‘ And hears 
no sound.’ What an idea of stillness is thrown over the 
reader’s mind, and then, amid that stillness, how distinctly 
sounds the ceaseless beating of the waves, in the words, 
** Save his own dashings.”’ Thus far, each fragment of the 
sentence portrays a distinct object, and the whole makes up 
a grand, magnificent scene. Yet, admirable as it is, it does 
not appear to have been brought in for its own sake. It is 
with exquisite skill that the poet introduces it to perform an 
oflice in his argument, and, with exquisite skill, that he passes 
to his conclusion. If we follow him, with what power, and 
yet, with what graceful ease, comes the solemn sentence— 


“Yet the dead are there.” 


Before leaving the subject, we wish to trespass upon our 
readers’ patience, in noticing certain rules and advice which 
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the North British volunteers for the especial guidance of 
American poets. 

We confess that we do not set as high a value on these rules 
as perhaps we ought. In the first place, we hold to the old- 
fashioned doctrine, that in definitions and rules, none but terms 
whose meaning is fixed and certain should be employed. When, 
therefore, we find it laid down that, ‘‘ Unsuperfluousness is 
the invariable effect, and the most powerful means of express- 
ing real passion,”’ we feel disposed to cavil at its uncertainty. 
The art of manufacturing new words may be an extremely 
useful one ; but a definition is hardly the place in which to do 
it. Being desirous in this, our humble article, of employing 
‘*the most powerful means of expressing real passion,’’ we 
searched diligently, in several dictionaries, to find the word 
** unsuperfluousness,”’ (if it be a word,) and ascertain the inter- 
pretation thereof. But our labors were vain, and in our igno- 
rance and diappointment, we feel inclined to assert, that though 
** unsuperfluousness” may be North British, it is very far from 
being English. 

In the second place, we are decidedly of the opinion that the 
most of these rules had been known to our poets for some 
time before the first day of August last. The most of them, 
though very sound and very good, are not very new. We 
were, in fact, greatly surprised to find in an article that made 
novelty the test of merit, and originality the measure of the 
sublime, such old home-spun advice as, ** Do not write in me- 
tres that you do not understand,” ‘‘ True fame must come from 
men who are your equals or superiors,”’ ** Do not be led astray 
by the adulation of your foolish worshippers,’’ &e. When we 
found these every-day and ‘ most commonplace opinions,” 
** thought worthy of being expressed with such astounding em- 
phasis,’ we felt inclined to tap our friends, the * intelligent 
erities of the North British Review,” on the shoulder, and ask 
them to read over their remarks on Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm 
of Life.” 

Whether rules can be of service to a poet, is a question not 
yet decided in the history of poesy. Our own opinion is, 
that rules are derived from poetry, and not poetry formed ac- 
cording to rules. We know of no poets of merit who have 
written by mere rule ; and deeming them the best judges, we 
will quote two; each one the opposite of the other in all 
things, and each one the acknowledged master of his own de- 
partment. Our readers will easily recognize the cutting irony 
of the first: 
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“If ever I should condescend to prose, 
Ili write poetical commandments, which 
Shall supersede, beyond all doubt, all those 
That went before ; in these I shall enrich 
My text with many things that no one knows, 


And carry precept to the highest pitch: 
call my work Longinus o’er a Pottle, 
Or Every Poet his own Aristotle.” 


{|April, 


‘The other poet speaks without irony, and gives us the sim- 


ple advice by which he guided himself. 


We warmly echo it 


as our own, and with it will close both our advice and our 


remarks. 


* You cannot learn, nor can | show, 


To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow, 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe. 
With Shenstone’s art; 
Or pour, with Gray, the liquid flow 
Warm on the heart. 


* Yet all beneath the unrivalled rose, 


‘The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 

Though broad the forest monarch throws 
His army shade ; 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows 
Adown the glade. 


“To give my counsels all in one, 


Thy tuneful flame still careful fan, 
Preserve the dignity of man, 
Unmoved, erect: 
And trust the universal plan 
Will all protect.” 


XUM 
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FLAXMAN’S OUTLINE DRAWINGS, 
(concLUDED.) 


1. Compositions from the Works, Days and Theogony of 
Hesiod. Designed by Joun Fraxman, 8.A., Engraved 
by Wittiam Biake. Published by Loneman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, & Brown. London, Jan. 1, 1817. 


2. Compositions by Joun Fuaxman, Sculptor, R.A.. from the 
Divine Poem of Danie Alighieri, containing Hell, Purga- 
lory and Paradise. With quotations from the Italian, and 
translations from the version of the Rev. H. Boyp, to each 
Plate. London. Published May 1, 1807, by Loneman. 
Hurst, Rees & Orme, Paternoster Row. 


Hestop, says Cunningham, was Flaxman’s favorite author. 
‘**He loved the days of innocence and the age of gold, when 
philosophers went barefooted, kings held the plough, prin- 
cesses washed their own linen, and poets sung like the northern 
minstrel for food and raiment.’’ ‘This affection, like his love 
for Homer and Dante, embodied itself in the thirty-seven 
illustrations of the Works and Days, and the Theogony, which 
we are now about to examine. It is worthy of remark in this 
place, that the engraving of these plates is vastly inferior te 
that of the Homer, Eschylus and Dante. ‘These last are all 
engraved in one uniform style—the shadows marked by bold. 
dark lines, and the lighter portions bounded by lines equally 
bold, but exquisitely delicate and fine in character. In the 
Hesiod, however, there is no distinction of shade, and with one 
or two exceptions, the lines, instead of being firm and con- 
tinuous, are merely executed in a sort of characterless stipple, 
rendering the engraving singularly insipid, and devoid of that 
expression of relief, which is conveyed by the other three 
series. This manner of treatment serves, indeed, as a strong 
test of the value of the drawings, since it reduces them more 
nearly to the character of actual bas-relie/s, and permits us to 
judge more accurately of their worth as subjects for sculpture ; 
but it renders them less agreeable as objects of study, remov- 
ing as it were their only substitute for color which they pos- 
sessed, and presenting them in the light of representations of 
pure form. We have, in fact, found by experience, that they 
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are the least attractive to the public of all Flaxman’s designs, 
though really deserving the most faithful study. 

The ** Hesiod” was engraved by William Blake, a man of 
real genius, whose life, by Cunningham, is a most delightful 
story, witha decp undertone of sadness. Blake was an engraver 
of rare ability, a man of transcendent imagination, who invent- 
ed designs and engraved them himself, tinting them by a pecu- 
liar process, which he asserted had been revealed to him, in the 
most circumstantial manner, by the spirit of his dead brother. 
‘* His method of coloring,”’ says Cunningham, ‘‘ was a secret 
which he kept to himself, or confided only to his wife; he 
believed that it was revealed in a vision, and that he was 
bound in honor to conceal it from the world.” Blake was ori- 
ginal in every thing he performed. He was original in his 
early studies, and exhibiting his genius for painting and poetry, 
as he did, as early as his tenth year, he may safely be added 
to our list of men who have proved by their marvellous 
youths that genius is not acquired, but inborn in the soul. 
He was original in his poetry, and in his method of writing. 
All his designs were accompanied by verses, and his biographer 
tells us that, ‘‘as he drew the figure, he meditated the song 
which was to accompany it, and the music to which the verse 
was to be sung was the offspring, too, of the same moment.’ 
He was original in his method of obtaining a wife, and nothing 
could have been happier for him than the result of his choice.* 
His wife’s character, as recorded by Cunningham, reminds us 
of Mrs. Flaxman. We discover in it the same ardent and un- 
wavering aflection, the same devotion to her husband’s interests, 
the same active and constant assistance in practical affairs, 
and nearly the same accomplishments. In his designs, he ex- 
hibits all the wild imagination that belongs to true genius, 
but uncurbed by the regulating hand of knowledge. All that 
could be accomplished by imagination and enthusiasm, with- 

** When he was six-and-twenty years old, he married Katharine Boutcher, a 
young woman of humble connections; the dark-eyed Kate of several of his lyrie 
poems. 

“ She lived near his father’s house, and was noticed by Blake for the whiteness of 
her hand, the brightness of her eyes, and a slim and handsome shape, corresponding 
with his own notions of sylphs and naiads, As he was an original in all things, it 
would have been out of character to fall in love ifke an ordinary mortal: he was 
describing one evening, in company, the pains he had suffered from some capricious 
lady or another, when Katharine Boutcher said, ‘I pity you from my heart.’ + Do 
you pity me?’ said Blake, ‘then 1 love you for that.’ ‘And | love you,’ said 
the frank-hearted lass, and so the courtship began. 

“He tried how well she looked in a drawing, then how her charms became verse : 
and finding, moreover, that she had good domestic qualities, he married her. They 
lived together long and happily.”—Cunningham. Painters and Sculptors, Vol. 1/. 
page 129. 
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out scientific knowledge, he performed, but it was this want 
which has rendered his name an inferior one in the annals of 
Art. 

Cunningham says that many of his figures exhibit all the 
freedom and power of Michael Angelo; that he is never tame, 
and needed only a systematic and severe training to have 
rendered him as great in painting as his friend Flaxman 
was in sculpture. Blake hada curious theory of art. ** The 
great and golden rule of art,” he says, ‘‘is this :—That the 
more distinct, and sharp, and wiry the bounding line, the more 
perfect the work of art: and the less keen and sharp this ex- 
ternal line, the greater is the evidence of weak, imitative pla- 
giarism and bungling: Protogenes and Apelles knew each 
other by this line.” We have quoted this passage for the sake 
of remarking that, in the ‘* Hesiod,” Blake has shown the 
truth of his theory with regard to at least one pertion of art; 
for the great fault of these plates is, as we have stated, the 
absence of a sharp, well-defined outline. 

Flaxman loved Blake, and generously assisted him with ad- 
vice and money. He joined with a gentleman by the name of 
Matthews, in the expense of printing Blake’s Lyrical Poems— 
the sheets of which they presented to the artist-poct, to dispose 
of, for his own advantage. Many of these poems are remarkable 
for a certain wild, natural force and swectness, a union of quali- 
ties, which was no less noticeable in the man himself, and in 
which he strongly resembled Flaxman. Blake used to call 
his friend, ‘*‘ Dear Sculptor of Eternity ;’’ and, at another 
time, in one of his exalted moods, he writes, ‘* You, oh! dear 
Flaxman! are a sublime archangel, my friend and companion 
from eternity.” 

We have chosen to introduce this episodical account of Blake 
because he was nearly related to Flaxman in his daily life, 
more nearly, perhaps, than any other man, and because, more- 
over, the painter and the sculptor were very like in their 
genius and manner of development. It may serve a useful 
purpose, in addition, to show even in so slight a manner as this 
sketch enables me, the difference which training, and the want 
of it, bring about in the results of two lives of nearly equal 
advantages. Flaxman and Blake resembled one another per- 
sonally ; the same high, broad forehead, the same luminous, 
liquid eyes, the same sweet smile and pensive expression, and 
the same small figure, belonged to each ; added to these resem- 
blances, there was the same enthusiasm, the same dignity and 
reserve, and the same slightly irritable temper, joined to gentle 
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and unassuming manners. Each, moreover, was industrious, 
and produced many important works ; yet how diflerent is the 
award of posterity to the two friends. Flaxman is universally 
acknowledged as the greatest of modern seulptors, and every 
vestige of his genius is religiously preserved. His writings on 
Art are quoted as anihority, and his designs for bas- reliefs 
multiplied indefinitely on costly vases and urns, as well as on 
the humbler china in daily domestic use, meet our eyes at 
every turn. Blake, on the other hand, born Flaxman’s equal 
in every attribute of genius, wasted his strength in inventions 
so mingled with imagination and absurdity, as to fall dead 


from his hands, and never to peneirate into the domain of 


public appreciation, but destined to gratify the curious and 
the learned alone, who chance to meet them in the library or 
the portfolios of the collector of rarities. His writings on 
Art, if we may judge by the specimens given in Cunningham’s 
Biography, are vague, visionary, and useless, tending always 
to myetien il rhaps sody and episode, and * darke ning counsel, by 
words without know ledge.” 

The title-page of the ‘* Hesiod” represents the Muse sitting 
listening to a musical contest between Hesiod and another 
poct. In this, and in the next design, Hesiod is represented as 
a much older man than in somerof the following drawings, 
where he is presented to us as a noble and graceful youth. 
This is a matter of small importance. We object, however, to 
his being shown in the second plate as a grey-beard advising 
his brother Perses, a boy of about sixteen years, who in reality 
was several years his senior. There is great expression in 
the two figures. Hesiod, old, bearded, and bent, addresses the 
boy with earnestness and gesture. The crook and the spade 
which he holds suggest the subjects on which it pleases him 
to enlarge ; the scales of Justice, enwreathed with amaranth, 
denote the object of his worship, and the end of his aspira- 
tions. ‘The youth Perses listens with seriousness to the admo- 
nitions of his brother. His fine face, and round head, 
graceful with clustering hair, are full of the sentiment of 
youth. It is surprising to see how much roundness and so- 
lidity are expressed by the bare boundary line of this figure. 
{t would seem that the body and limbs must first have been 
fully drawn in the desired position, and the mantle folded round 
them ;—the feeling of substance, the recognition of every limb, 
as existing underneath the cloak, which the mere outline con- 
veys, seems impossible of attainment in any other way. 

‘*‘ Pandora Gifted,” the third drawing, embodies the open- 
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ing scene of Pandora’s fatal history. In the middle, the 
newly-created, beautiful “‘ mischief’ half leans, half sits upon 
a simple pedestal: behind her Hermes, touching her head 
with his rod, endues her with “ craft refined ;’°—Athené, 
standing in front, erowns her head with a garland of flowers. 
The face of Athené is mild and sweet in its expression, but 
wanting in strength ;—her figure is ill-clothed and clumsy. 
We suspect that here, and elsewhere in these designs, Flax- 
man’s original studies have been tampered with. It is not 
merely that there is indecision and ungracefulness often in 
the lines, but there is as often a poverty of expression, a want 
of meaning, which Flaxman rarely exhibits elsewhere. Hermes 
is a youth of manly vigor and aerial make—without his 
winged cap and shoes. ‘The little cloak, the bowl-shaped. 
graceful cap—the original, by the bye, of our comfortable 
** Kossuth’s ’’—are his only elothing. ‘There is noticeable in 
ali the figures of this basr-elief an indifference and listlessness 
which appear unnatural under the circumstances. Hermes 
seems unlikely to spurn the earth and cleave the sky. Athené 
wears an air of lassitude, as if strength had gone out from her 
with the wisdom she imparts to Pandora by her touch. Pan- 
dora herself—lovely, graceful, ideal in beauty—is stirred to 
no vigor by the wiles she meditates, but broods almost with 
melancholy over the opening future. Her attitude itself sug- 
gests neither past nor future action. ‘The roundness of her 
limbs is too great for energy, and too little for indolenee. Yet. 
with all our dissatisfaction, she satisfies ; for if she is not the 
Pandora of our imagination, she may be the Pandora of another 
man’s. Pandora with the Greeks was the first woman, the Eve 
of the Bible, and the *‘ Paradise Lost.’’? Created by the command 
of Zeus to be the means by which he avenged himself on men 
for injuries received at their hands, she was the product of 
the skill of all the gods. Hephistos moulded her form,— 
Athené dressed her,—Aphrodité and the Charités bestowed 
upon her both ornament and fascination,—while Hermes in- 
fused into her the mind of a dog—a deceitful spirit, and 
treacherous words. ‘Thus endowed and introduced among 
men, seducing them by her beauty, leading them astray by 
her tongue, and sporting with their happiness, she was the 
cause of all the evil that afterwards fell upon the earth. To 
her may be directly traced the partitions, and strifes, and in- 


~ justice which bury the world in sin, and permeate it with 


wrong. Yet we discover no such terrible personage in Flax- 
man’s preseutment of Pandora; neither in this one nor in those 
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which follow. The bas-relief is imbued with a calmness 
which hardly presages fitly sv great a revolution. 

The next drawing, ** Pandora Attired,” vexes us with its 
wretched style of engraving, the more, because the design is 
one of rounded completeness. Pandora, standing in the midst, 
is attired by Aphrodité and the Graces. Her head is poor ; it 
is evidently too small for so large a figure, which indeed seems 
to have waxed in stature since we parted from her in the 
second plate, and her face would have hardly drawn men to 
death with its excelling beauty, if the upper lip had in real- 
ity protruded, as the engraver has unwisely made it. ‘ The 
Hesiod ”’ is always tormenting us with its glorious pessibilities, 
held just out of reach, by the unskilfulness of the medium 
through which it is presented. Look at the honeysuckle or- 
nament in the casket, which stands at the left of the central 
figures. Does any one believe that Flaxman drew, or rather 
scrawled, such a device ; without force, without suggestion of 
beauty, without character? ‘l'ake any of the drawings in the 
other series ; examine the purity of the lines, the clear, even 
flow of secure strength which universally characterizes them, 
the delicate, but not too minute finish of the fingers and toes, 
and then turn regretfully to the slovenly and spiritless work 
with which Blake, himself an artist, capable of doing and of 
appreciating great things, has been able to deform a beautiful 
poetic creation like this, We are the more earnest about this 
matter, because it is quite evident that some of these figures 
must be entire misrepresentations of the original drawings. 
The upper lip with which Pandora salutes us in this drawing, 
may have been a slip of the graver, made by Blake in the en- 
thusiasm of a conversation with the ghost of his dead brother, 
but no such excuse will satisfy us for the squat and dumpy 
Pandoras of the fifth and seventh designs. We do not wonder 
that the assembly of the Gods in the one, and Epimetheus in 
the other, is somewhat perplexed by the advent of so singularly 
awkward a lady. ‘This is sad work, but lamentation is idle, 
and imagination must supply the standard by which to judge 
the height of a personage, who in one plate is made a giantess, 
and in the next a dwarf. We hasten on. ‘Pandora brought 
to Earth by Hermes” is said by Cunningham to have been 
Flaxman’s favorite design; so much, indeed, was he pleased 
with it, that he made a model of it, which remained for some 
time in possession of his family, and from which many casts 
have been taken. We have two copies of this subject: one is 
the outline drawing, engraved by Blake—the other an engrav- 
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ing froma drawing by Corbould, representing it as a bas-relief. 
with shadow and completed details. The two copies, however. 
are materially diflerent, and we are a little curious to know 
which is correct. Pandora, supported in a kneeling or reeum- 
bent position in the arms of Hermes, is borne through the air 
with swiftness, but seeurity. Her robe, borne back from her 
shoulders in ample folds, has left her body naked from thx 
waist upward. Her head is crowned with a diadem—for sh« 
is to rule over men—one hand, raised to the shoulder, seems to 
attempt the restoration of her mantle; but the novelty of the 
scene bencatl her exerts an overpowering influence, and the 
hand, forgetful why it was raised, remains listless and grace- 
fully idle. Hermes, native to the airy element, supports his 
charge with ease; his face, turned earthward, contemplates 
the scene with tranquil pleasure. In the outline drawing. 
there is an exquisite union of royal bearing, with a pensivc 
wonder in Pandora, which makes the fascination of the picture. 
In Corbould’s drawing, this feature is entirely omitted—the 
head, instead of being drooped, is erect, and the face merely 
curious in its expression. ‘The position of the hand is different 
from Blake’s engraving, and the head of Hermes, instead of 
being partly turned towards the spectator, is shown entirely in 
profile. Altogether, on a further examination, we reject 
Corbould’s drawing as manifestly incorrect, because it is 
manifestly inferior—the spirit and nobility of the original are 
all omitted in it. In the seventh drawing, ‘* Pandora presented 
to Epimethens,’’ Pandora is a short, ill-favored, serving-maid. 
attired in an ill-fitting garment, and haviug the air of a child 
essaying its first walk. lt is needless to say, that in all pro- 
bability, Flaxman had nothing to do with designing such a 
figure. His other works give no evidence of such failure, 
and we shall here. as elsewhere in this series, shift the blamc 
upon Blake. Epimetheus, seated in a lounging attitude, ad- 
vances one hand to his visitant, who is supported in her tot- 
tering steps by Hermes. The jar filled with evils stands in 
the background. In the indecision with which Pandora gives 
her hand to Epimetheus, is there intended to be conveyed the 
first dawnings of a fatal curiosity which diverts her mind 
from her future husband to the object which is to be the cause 
of her destruction? ‘* Pandora opening the Vase” closes the 
story of the first Grecian woman, in a design well worthy of 
Flaxman’s genius. Pandora, kneeling at the right, lifts the 
great cover of the jar with both hands; surprise, unmingled 
with terror or remorse, sits in her face; the grisly skeletons 
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of evils, ghastly and frightful, neither stir her to flight, nor 
warn her to close the jar. Hope, dimly fignred, sits in the 
bottom of the vase—the next movement of Pandora’s hand 
will imprison her for ever, and thus deprive men of their last 
refuge. Inthe meanwhile, Epimetheus, angry and horror- 
stricken, is prostrate before the plague that has lighted on his 
home—his figure, boldly conceived and drawn, seers instinct 
with terror—his face admirably expresses the angry despair of 
a deluded and ruined man. It is, perhaps, too nice a crit- 
icism, but seems in reality another stroke of character paint- 
ing, that Pandora has opened the jar in such a manner that the 
cover serves as a shield, from behind which she views with 
safety the train of evils flying out to curse the world. She 
seems to have known what the jar contained, otherwise the 
natural action would have been to lift the lid and look in; as 
it is, we think her action quite other than accidental. Some 
versions of the legend report that all the evils to which men 
are subject had been enclosed in a jar, and given in charge to 
Epimetheus for their safe keeping, and that Pandora in het 
malice lifted the lid and allowed them to escape. If this form 
of the legend were in Flaxman’s mind, the action of Pandora 
is quite natural, and shows the way in which the artist pene- 
trated into the spirit of the poet’s story. 

With the next design commences a new subject. The poet 
is about to sing in words, and the sculptor in marble, the dif- 
ferent races of men which Zeus created. We are about to 
enter upon the ground which formed Flaxman’s favorite field 
of recreation ; it was in these coming scenes of domestic bliss 
and rural delight that his simple heart took its best pleasure. 
The opening bas-relief is charming. On one side an altar 
smoking with incense beneath an overhanging, loaded vine, de- 
clares that we are near those who worship the immortal gods. 
The vine with its clusters, and the growing wheat on the left, 
speak of the plenty of Nature and the industrious toil of man. 
In the centre, a father and mother caress a beautiful child. 
In the tenth design, good dzemons hover over the earth, guard- 
ing the slumbers of mankind from the howling beasts of prey 
—some, muffled and silent, traverse the airy spaces with watch- 
ful eyes—others descend to perforrm actual services to their 
charge ; one compels a grovelling wolf to submission and angry 
flight, another supports the head of a mother, watchful and 
anxious over her sleeping child. ‘This is the Golden Age ; other 
glimpses of it follow after some little time, which we may 
most fitly notice here. The Good Race, in design seventeenth, 
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is the most exquisite picture of Areadian pleasure ever paint- 
ed. Its charm consists neither in its perfect composition, nor 
in its subject, but in the lovely and unaffected nature of its 
treatment. A bower of vines, heavy with fruitage, shelters 
three groups of husbands, wives and children. In mid-air, 
three flowing, floating, wingless divinities, scatter flowers and 
sing immortal songs. At the right, a shepherd pipes—before 
him his wife knecling beside the heaped-up wheat, whose gar- 
nered wealth declares that toil has given them the right to en- 
joy life—offers the breast to her child. In the centre two pa- 
rents, noble in matured beauty, hold their children upon their 
knees, and encourage them to mutual fond embraces. At the 
extreme ieft, another husband and wife listen to their chil- 
dren’s prattle, and enjoy the descending day. Here, then, are 
three groups similar in subject, suggestive of little variety, and 
commonplace in incident. Yet how various the treatment, 
how animated, how graceful, how full of flowing beauty and 
tenderness of feeling! ‘The hanging vines adorn with a frame- 
work of tracery the pastoral picture. ‘The hovering divinities 
delight us with the ease of their movements and the flowing 
grace of their airy garments—finally, we are astonished at the 
beauty of these three family groups, diflerent in incident and 
action, yet one in sentiment, cach worthy to be engraved upon 
a gem of price, and worn upon the bosom of beauty. ‘The 
next three plates continue the subject of the one last described. 
*'The Rising’? and ‘Setting of the Pleiades’? and The 
Happy Man” carry us into the daily life of these Areadians, 
and close the illustrations of their tranquil delights. The two 
groups of the Pleiades are beautifnl as the stars they personify. 
'Tlicy are pure creations of genius, and poems in themselves. 
In one the waving, cireling wreath of seven sisters rises above 
the water, and lends its light to the reapers in the abundant 
wheat. In the other, descending beiow the ocean stream, they 
mark the season when it is well to plough. We are disposed 
to place these groups foremost in the series,—yet when we re- 
member ** The Good Race” and ** Pandera borne to Earth,” 
with others yet to come, we hesitate, and are content to abandon 
comparisons. In the ‘* Descending Pleiades”’ there is one face 
which has in it the rarest expression of * dainty melancholy ” 
—a dreaming sweetness—as if she had looked, when shining 
upon the earth, on some mortal to love him, and descended to 
her ocean home, heart-sick and grieving. ‘There is a poem in 
that face which must be written some day—we would we had 
the one Blake must have sung over in his mind as he engraved it. 
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Six plates, from the eleventh to the sixteenth inclusive, are 
devoted to the evil races—the Silver, the Brazen, the ine and 
the Evil. ‘They are not agreeable subjects, nor are they very 
deftly handled—we will examine them briefly. 

“he Silver Race’? shows us a man and woman, unaccom- 
panied by children, drinking wine, seated on the ground. ‘The 
man has planted one foot against an altar to the supreme Zeus, 
leaning insolently upon his elbow he is in act to overthrow 
the altar while he holds his wine-eup to heaven, taunting the 
unthanked gods with the feast received without acknowledg- 
ment. ‘the woman, smiling on the man, turns her back to 
the altar and imitates his action with her wine cup. 'The Sil- 
ver Race, created next after the all-perfect golden, was unlike, 
and greatly inferior, both in mind and body, to the first created 
mortals. ‘The men of this race were reekless and mischie- 
vous towards each other, and disdainful of the immortal gods, 
to whom they refused to oiler either worship or sacrilice. 
Next comes the Brazen Age—a time of bloodshed and injus- 
tice. We are brought into the thick of battle. Youths and 
men crowd on one another with fury, which manifests itself in 


deeds of terror, and with a bestial passion which has limned itself 


in their distorted features. Some are triumphant, others dy- 
ing, oihers trampled and slain—finally, victor and conquered 
alike become the prey of ravening lions, who rush upon them 
and desiroy them from the face of the earth. Such are the 


deeds of this degenerate people. We see the consequences of 


their baseness in the thirteenth drawing, wherein Justice and 
Modesty, sick with the scenes of lust and strife, ascend to their 
celestial homes. Modesty veils her face ; Justice empties her 
vial of punishment upon the guilty. ‘lhe gods, calm and un- 
disturbed, receive their offended sisters to their untroubled halls 
and to ihe sanctities of Heaven. ‘The gods in this design are 
imbued with serene dignity ; but Modesty shrinks too much, 
and is oppressed, it appears to us, with a certain suspicion of 
mouviise honte. But the gods, especially Athen¢é, with her 
drooping head, saddened by contemplation, are nobly imagin- 
ed. Fuse!i would have pictured them writhing with i impo- 
tent malice, like so many hornets impaled on pins. Flaxman 
has remembered that the gods ean never vex themselves with 
the sins, or be elated by the virtues of men. In the Iron Age, 
we are displeased with new scenes of rapine and discord. On 
one side, Wisdom, in the person of an old man, sits upon the 
ground, stricken and desponding. Near him a young man, 
flown with youth and insolence, drags two lovely girls by the 
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hair to dishonor and death. Two furious Amazons, armed with 
hissing serpents and flaring torches, insult nature and goad 
men to frenzy. Heside these, two men are closing a deadly 
combat—one, brawny with brute strength and witha hardened 
countenance, has overthrown the other, and dispatches him 
with his ready sword. Again, in the next plate, The Evil 
Race “thrust pale Justice from theirhaughty gates,’ as Elton 
hath it, and she ascends proudly. ‘The figure of Justice, in its 
unimpeded, eflortless motion, is admirable. She ascends—not 
by any eflort of will, but because her native home is in the 
skies, ‘lhe men who send her from their homes are three in 
number, bui they typify the race. Their features pronounce 
them severally the sensual, the avaricious, and the unbelieving. 
Lastly, the Evil Race is punished. They perish, not like the 
Silver Race, by the quick wrath of Zeus, blotting them out by 
lightning at once and forever—nor like the Brazen, eternally 
fighting, and slain by one another’s hands, but wasted by dis- 
ease and pestilence, the slow result of sinful lives. A level 
line, as of the horizon, divides the closing picture into two 
parts. Above it the ministrants of wrath pass in sad flight. 
One utters aloud the inevitable doom—the others, serene 
but unmoved, distil the pestilence and bear the scales of jus- 
tice. Below these figures, men are dying in unutterable ago- 
nies. One form, beautiful with youth and manly vigor, writhes 
upon the ground in mortal pain. But the artist, in leaving his 
subject, has forborne to paint mankind, even in this degenerate 
age, as wholly abandoned. 'I'wo women, dying with this man, 
cling to him with the clasp of love and its undaunted truth. 

The twenty-first plate commences The ‘heogonia, or His- 
tory of the Birth of the Gods.”’ ‘The title-page reveals Hesiod 
as a beautiful youth, seated upon the ground with his crook, 
tending the thick-fleeced sheep in the field. His dog assists 
him in his charge. The muse instructs him, and the legend 
declares that the sun, and moon, and stars, have long been the 
silent teachers of the boy, and the inspirers of his noblest songs. 
‘The twenty-second design, the second of the Theogony, de- 
picts the Muses presenting Hesiod with the laurel bough. This 
is, in truth, a fine composition—such careless, natural ease is 
in all the figures, such variety of line, such beauty in the dis- 
position of the personages, that we are tempted to forget the 
fact that these nine fair women are not the ideal muses of the 
imagination. ‘Theirample garments fall in quiet folds, an un- 
disturbed calm sits on their brows, lyre and song are still ; 


if they sounded, would the music be immurtal, life-giving, and 
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redolent of god-like joys, or suggestive of earth and earthly 
things? Hesiod, still a youth, receives the laurel bough with 
a smile, but the smile is for the beauty of the giver, not for the 
worth of the gift. The boy iseminently handsome—grace and 
youth are dominant on his brows and in his mien, his limbs 
are rounded, his hair freshly curling, a tender melancholy sub- 
dues the vigor of his frame with an air of languor, Apart from 
the subject, the whole picture charms us with its truth and 
grace ; we almost fancy that the muse’s voice may be heard 
addressing Hesiod, so evidently are the others listening, and 
he intent. 

In the plate ‘‘ Jupiter and the Muses,”’ the nine sisters sing 
to the well-pleased Zeus their heavenly songs. The disposition 
of the figures admits only five of the whole band ; the remaining 
four we may easily imagine not far removed. Yet, beautiful 
as these women are, rapt as they seem in the melodious influ- 
ences of the hour, to us they sing but earthly songs, the fee- 
ble chords of mortality. Flaxman could have painted Muses: 
his pencil was far other than feeble; but he has not done it 
here. Zeus listens with attention, but his eyes wander to the 
singer, and his ears forget the song. ‘The Muses who sit in 
front, with their backs to the spectator, and their faces in 
profile, are the fairest of the five. 

In the next print, the birth of Love, Eros rises like an ex- 
halation from the dead forms of Night, Erebus, and Chaos. 
There is little distinctive character in these figures: Chaos, 
other than our expectation, is the most complete in form of 
the three; Night, shrouded in a mantle, suggests, perhaps, 
the darkness and uncertainty of the season; but the artist, in 
depicting these, treads on dangerous ground. Love, a fair boy, 
hovers in the air above the three prostrate shapes, ‘** scarce 
images of life.’ There is nothing remarkable in the concep- 
tion, to our eyes. 

What a wealth of beauty is in the drawing entitled 
**Venus!”’ The foam-born goddess, Aphrodite, rocked on 
the sliding summer sea, is borne to land. She lies at ease, 
‘‘native to the element,’’ her loosened hair flows over her 
shoulders, her face suggests the calm of innocence, and the 
careless sense of life which makes youth so debonair. In the 
undulating outline of her form you read the story of her birth ; 
her eyes are sadly bright with memories of her life beneath 
the sea foregone forever, her mouth trembles with the smile 
that is half a sigh, over the dreaming prophecies of her coming 
days. On the surface of the water the wandering dolphins 
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play ; a rude Triton contemplates this being,, fairer than what 
to him has ever stood for fairest, Amphitrite, Queen of the Sea, 
while two loves hold over the wonder’s head an ample scarf, 
to shield her from the sun. Although we have elsewhere 
asserted that the tragic was not impossible with Flaxman, and 
that his genius, when fully roused, was equal to all emergen- 
cies, yet we admit that it is in the region of the purely be autifal 
that he is most at home. On such designs as this of ** Venus,”’ 
he has laid out all his heart and all his strength. The 
(Queen of Beauty-has for the time guided his hand; he has 
looked into her eyes, and their light has been friendly. Before 
we carefully examined this design and the one which follows, 
likewise styled ‘* Venus,” simply, we had firmly rooted in our 
mind the fancy that the first represented Venus sitting at the 
bottom of the ocean, and just awakening to life, while the 
second we imagined to be the period of her rising revealed to 
the upper air and venerant before the wonders of her new life. 
We are now well assured that here, as in one or two other 
instances, Flaxman offers us two ideas on the same subject. 
The first depicts the newly created Aphrodite, steeped in 
dreamy languor, lulled by Nature’s calm, waking slowly to 
sensuous youthful life and the full bliss of being. No memory 
of the past, save as the memory of a painless dream, restrains 
her ; no hope for the future, save as the vague longing, which 
is twin sister to regret, attracts her; a mere sense of the 
changing present soothes her eyes to a half slumber, and lights 
on her lip the shadow of a smile. This was the birth of Sen- 
suous Beauty, and to our mind, the true rendering of the 
(yrecian myth. In the second, Flaxman has introduced another 
idea—that of instinctive worship of creation—the same idea 
which Michael Angelo has painted in his ‘* Creation of Eve,” 
in the Sixtine C hapel. In this fresco of the great Florentine’s, 
Adam is stretched upon the ground, a naked slumbering Titan, 
neither comely nor imbued with the life that lived in the first 
created man. Eve, in strict accordance with the legend, steps 
from his side ; the place is a desert, wild and bare; distant 
hills, verdureless and drear, stretch in the distance; near by 
are rocks and a single tree-trunk, leafless and lifeless. Eve 
looks not behind her to see the place from whence she came ; 
of enormous structure, with limbs and thews of a daughter of 
Anak, her hair, in cloudy masses, failing over her mighty 
shoulders—she questions not of herself wherefore she is so— 
her hands clasp themselves in the involuntary attitude of 
prayer, her eyes seek heaven with reverence, her knees bend 
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in natural awe. ‘This vision of the immediate aspiration to 
God, of a soul fresh from his hand, meets us again in Flax. 
man’s second “ Venus”; but what is right and natural in the 
Bible legend, as read by Angelo, is a false and unsatisfactory 
rendering of the Grecian myth. Angelo did right to make his 
Eve unfair; he has made her strong; we desire in Eve not the 
simpering beau-idéal of a sophomore, nor the highest imagina- 
tion of a rench painter; we desire the mother of a race of 
giants, the first created woman. He has, therefore, made all 
things in the picture subordinate to this one idea of strength 
and grandeur. He has made the spot consecrated by this 
great cvent, shorn of all cnervating beauty, and suggestive 
only of material foree and the rude, ungarnished possibilities 
of Nature. If my engraving does the original justice—and | 
only know the original through it—he has made Adam a sleeping 
giant, merely that the woman may the more securely shine. 
Adam sleeps. A great work is going on in him, but he knows it 
not. ‘I'he embodiment of physical power, his moral nature is 
going out from him and taking a fleshly form, but he is una- 
ware ; when he awakes, shorn of his strengih, he will worship 
and fuliow forever this bone of his bone, and fiesh of his flesh. 
Meanwhile, Eve is created. Huge in stature, massive in fea- 
ture, muscular in limb, she reminds us of no mortal woman. 
Her face is not beautiful, but it is impressed with power and 
informed with the possibilities of infinite tenderness. God is 
her great regard; uaknown, unfathomed, dimly drawing her, 
she perceives his presence, and waits for his word. She kneels 
in submission, but not in terror; she prays from instinctive 
desire, but not as yet from need. She feels the strength of a 
hidden hope and the craving of an immortal hunger. She is 
not one woman, but all women. She is the mother of the 
race, and the prophecy of the race. 

All this Angelo has painted, and fiily. But if it is true of 
Eve, is it also true of Venus? If it be true of the birth of 
the embodied moral nature of mankind, can the same large 
treatinent, the same idea of natural worship, be true of the 
impersonation of natural beauty? We think not; and we 
think that Flaxman’s first rendering of the Grecian idea is 
much the truest. In his second design, Venus kneels upon 
the water, her hands crossed upon her breast, her eyes raised 
to heaven ; the two loves, borne on the foaming crest of a 
wave, curling on either side the goddess, spring to her with 
the instinctive love of children for physical beauty. In the 
heavens the rainbow spreads its various arch; in the fore- 
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ground two Tritons, large-eared, shaggy, brutish, implore the 
favor of the divinity. She meanwhile, with eyes intent, 
adores the gods, and bows before the overpowering magniiicence 
of the universe 

The twenty-seventh plate introduces Aphrodit¢é into the 
presence of the Immortals. Zeus and Heré receive the stranger 
with dignity ; Zeus advances to toy with Eros, and to soothe 
the irritation of the newly-created goddess, for Aphrodité was 
not well received by the other divinities on her arrival at 
Olympus, and the jeers which the amiable female members of 
that cormpany uttered on her advent with her new-born baby 
Eros, were neither faint nor few. The folds of Herés’ man- 
tle are not disturbed by any rapid advance of weleome. She 
lays a restraining hand upon the arm of Zeus, suspicious of 
the stranger, and fearful of a new rival. ‘The figure of 
Aphrodité, supporting the little fledgling Eros with one hand, 
as he poises himself with fluttering wings on the outspread 
palm of the other, would make a lovely statue. The envious 
Graces, twined in a threefold sisterly knot, stand at the ex- 
treme right. ‘The background of the picture is the vision of 
the Zodiac, with its circling belt of fantastic starry imagina- 
tions. 

The *‘ Sea Divinities ” might fitly close the beautiful de- 
signs frora Hesiod ; other drawings follow, but they are little 
worth, and we shall have small need to amplify in their be- 
half. What there is to say of them we will say here, and re- 
turn to close the book with this perfect creation of pure genius, 
—a poem which sings its melody almost as loudly to the ear 
as to the eye. 

We discover no peculiar beauty in “ Echidna, Typhaon, 
and Gery6n.”’? Flaxman doubtless wished to make each series 
complete as an illustrated poem, and was, therefore, often 
obliged to accept unworthy subjects, lest he should drop the 
thread of his narrative. None of his designs are worthless,— 
we may say this with entire truth, feeling it to be such,— 
everything thatcomes from his pencil demands, in the first place, 
respect as being his work ; and, secondly, admiration, either 
greater or less, for the good which is init. The subject may 
be poor, the good to be gained therefrom small, but there will still 
be something to redeem the production from total eondemna- 
tion. As in the works of Nature not only mountains, oceans, 
stars, and fair women greet us, but many, seeming base and 
wholly idle trifles, to each of which, however, went more wit 
and handicraft than any man, or number of men, can bring to 
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bear upen a similar object, so is it with men of genius, 
—their lightest thoughts have some rare quality in them,— 
their lightest deed some grace,—and we do ill to slight or ne- 
glect them because light and apparently vain. ‘Trusting, 
therefore, in Flaxman’s strength, and feeling only that his 
subjects are unworthy in these few instances of which we 
are speaking, we pass them rapidly over with a few descrip- 
tive touches. Echidna, seated in the midst, with her three- 
headed brother, the amiable GeryOn, who fed his horses with 
human flesh, is wooed by Sleep to share the couch of the pic- 
turesque Typhadn, a creature with a hundred heads, like those 
which dragons wear, ‘lhe grand-children of this match, the 
Chimiera, the Nemean Lion, and the Theban Sphinx, grim 
anachronisms, variously adorn the spare portions of the plate. 
Echidna, described in Elton’s translation as *‘ the untamable 
of soul ; above, a nymph with beauty-blooming cheeks ;’’ be- 
low, *‘swindges the scaly horror of her folded tail.” ‘The figure 
of this monster above the waist, and that of Sleep, with the 
unconcealed expression of astonishment at the husband she 
has chosen, which sits in his face, are rendered with great ex- 
cellence. 

In **Astraus and Aurora’ we find nothing but the figure 
of Aurora worthy of attention ; and that, not greatly so. As- 
treus is very poor; the accompanying figures are wholly un- 
worthy. Who shall praise the wretched figure dropping dew 
from a great tub, by turning it bodily upside down? Shade 
of Flaxman! why not have employed a watering-pot, and so, 
at least, have ensured the dropping, which, by the present ar- 
rangement, threatens to prove a flood ? 

** Saturn and his Children” is a good composition. The 
poor children suffer—that is plain ; ‘their father holds them 
with no doubtful grip. One is captured, and cries aloud : 
the other, held by the mother, is nearly taken ;—the wretched 
Rhea makes stout but unavailing resistance. Wretched as she 
is, there is a half smile upon her lips. Is it because she 
doubts with us the possibility of so small a mouth devouring 
such well-grown children whole ? 

We pass without remark “ The Infant Jupiter,” ‘ The 
Brethren of Saturn Delivered,” ‘* Gods and Titans,” ‘* Giants 
and Titans.” We pause a moment at the last two designs, 
** The Halls of Pluto” and ‘‘Iris.”’ In the first of these, to our 
mind, Pluto and Proserpine are very inferior; wanting in ma- 
jesty ‘and meaning ; but the two groups at the sides, ‘* Death ” 
and ‘* Cerberus,” are very fine. Death is represented as a no- 
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ble, powerful youth, who, with hair blown back, and cruelty 
seated on his brow, seizes without remorse, and with crush- 
ing strength, his wretched victims. He has selected, lastly. 
a youthful pair, whom he wrenches asunder with pitiless vio- 
lence. ‘The woman he strangles with one grasp of his hand; 
the man, seized by the hair, bends like a reed. Behind, the 
great wings of the god stretch wide, ready for flight to other 
homes, when this decree of Fate is accomplished. 'The oppo- 
site group is no less masterly. The three-headed Cerberus 
seizes a victim with each huge jaw. ‘The middle head has 
seized a man’s arm in its mordant gripe. and dragged him to 
the ground ; his body writhes; his eyes stare ; wild with fran- 
tic pain, he bellows and gasps. This figure, far from pleasant 
to contemplate, is full of genius; it shows such intimate 
knowledge, such entire abandonment to the spirit of the sub- 
ject, that we must award to it the very highest praise. The 
wolfish jaw which gnaws the prostrate man is full of life ; 
there is a vigor of furious hunger for blood in it, which is ap- 
palling. It hasno likeness to any one of the ravening brood of 
wild beasts, but is, as it were, the essenee and type of all 
the fearful kind. 

In the Iris, descending to fetch water from the Styx for the 
gods to swear upon, we praise the grace and lightness of her 
poising attitude. She has descended prone from heaven—she 
holds the golden urn to the fountain—hovering before the 
glancing waters with her many-colored searf. She has all the 
splendor of the humming-bird, and morc than alj his tremulous, 
airy movement. 

Flaxman never did anything more lovely than the “‘ Sea Di- 
vinities,”’ nor do we believe that there is anything more beautiful 
in the whole range of art, or evincing greater genius. Do not 
accuse us of intemperance ; we pull down no gods, nor destroy 
temples ; we have no wanton desire to raise Flaxman above 
his peers ; he wears his crown with modesty, his works remain 
to prove his right to wear it. As we advance in his works our 
wonder grows, and not less our fervent admiration. The 
beauty that grew beneath l'laxman’s pencil, was the same 
beauty that received life from Raphael’s hand, but we dare to 
say not inferior. If Raphael was often an imitator of others in 
his manner, Flaxman was never so; to what will you liken 
his Penelope, his Pleiades, his Ocean Nymphs, in this design 
before us? In placing him by the side of Raphael—whom we 
know only through engravings—we may do a bold and igno- 
rant thing, for which, when we know Raphael better, as we 
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hope yet to do, we may be sorry; but for the present let. him 
share the throne he occupies with his immortal English brother. 

Nor, to delay yet longer, are we sure that this is his due 
praise ; or if due, are we sure that it is rendered on right 
grounds. ‘l'o be Raphac! was not Flaxman’s aim, nor to be 
any man. He studied Nature, he studied man as Nature’s 
best work; he studied deeply the spirit of the authors whom 
he illustrated. Permeated with the love for Greek art which 
nursed his youth—he is not Grecian, there is something more 
than the Greeks attained in what he did. He went back to 
the souree of Greek art, and of all art, and found in the pa- 
tient study of Nature, the helps which those elder men also 
found. More than this he did, and it is well to make it 
known—that, living as he lived, in the pursuit and worship of 
the ideal, he made his life a sweet example to men. Brave, 
kindly, sincere, staunch and pure, his acts were statues, and 
his thoughts were poems. He loved God in the depths of his 
heart ; his artistic pursuits were not alien from this love, but 
advanced and upheld it. Working for bread, and never rich 
in this world’s goods, he devoted himself, as opportunity offered, 
to make offerings of his art to the houses where God was wor- 
shipped, and no one of his works is inconsistent with the spirit 
which these acts displayed. He is, then, great as Raphael, 
because he pursued the same road to greatness in which Ra- 
phael travelled ; both students in the same school, each gave 
himself up to truth, and followed the sacred guidance of 
Nature. 

The ‘‘ Sea Divinities ” represents Nereus surrounded by a 
group of his daughters. One arm is Jaid upon the neck of 
Doris, his fair-haired wife, the other hand holds his royal sceptre. 
The great beauty, indeed the prominent fact of the design, is the 
suggestion of the ocean, with which it teems. This is no idle 
fancy or theory of ours; we have heard it remarked involun- 
tarily by many, on first looking at the drawing, yet it is a sugges- 
tion which grows stronger with every examination. ‘These maids 
repose in tranquil play upon the surface of the water, or borne 
along by their waving scarfs filled with the low-blowing wind. 
Infinite variety of line, infinite beauty of movement, draw the 
eye, and feast it with never-cloying pleasure. While gazing 
at them intently, we lose sight of the fact that we are looking 
at a picture—they seem to float and sway with the swaying 
sea; this group of sisters beckons the rest to play, this other 
muses upon the sounds of summer that sing in the winds 
and murmur in the plashing waves ; one invites her mother 
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with caresses to join her sporting daughters—Doris yields her 
hand to the pressure, but prefers her place by the side of Ne- 
reus. ‘These parents, seated in the middle, divide the picture 
into two distinet parts—that on the right expresses the unrest 
and motion of the ocean: that to the left, with the Nereids 
folded in one another’s arms, and idling in the sun, suggests the 
calm monotony of the tranquil, brooding waters, that sparkle 
with unruflled sheen between the islands of a tropic sea. 

The publication of the ‘* Dante *? made Flaxman dear to Ital- 
ians. ‘Liat an Englishman should have done for their worship- 
ped Poe: what none of their own countrymen had done, was 
claim enough upon the admiration of Dante’s nation. According- 
ly, we find that copies of the Illustrations to the Divine Comedy, 
published in Italy, are more common than the editions pub- 
lished in England. The English original, however, is far su- 
perivr to any of the copies. Connected with this Italian admi- 
ration of Flaxman’s genius, Cunningham relates an anecdote 
which would be amusing, were not the event it relates too sad 
a prophecy. ‘ The winter of 1826 had set in, and as he was 
never a very early mover, a stranger found him rising one 
morning, when he called about nine o’clock. ‘Sir,’ said the 
visitant, presenting a book as he spoke, ‘ this work was sent 
to me by the author, an Italian artist, to present to you, and 
at the same time to apologize for its extraordinary dedication. 
In truth, sir, it was so generally believed throughout Italy 
that you were dead, that my friend determined to show the 
world how much he esteemed your genius, and having this 
book ready for publication, he has inscribed it ‘* Al Ombra di 
Flaxman.”’ No sooner was the book published than the story 
of your death was contradicted, and the author, affected by 
his mistake, which, nevertheless, he rejoices at, begs you will 
receive his work and his apology.’ Flaxman smiled—accept- 
ed the volume with unaflected modesty, and mentioned the 
circumstance, as curious, to his own family and some of his 
friends.”’ ‘This was on the second of December ; the next day 
he took a cold, slight at first ; it grew rapidly worse, and on the 
seventh day of the same month—tive days after—the great 
sculptor died. 

The ‘* Compositions from Dante” consist of one hundred and 
twelve plates. We have no intention of tiring the reader by 
a minute examination of all these designs. Not only does 
space forbid, but the designs themselves are not all worthy of 
extended remark. Before commencing their examination, we 
have a word or two to say. And to begin, we by no means 
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agree with those who consider the ‘* Dante” Flaxman’s greatest 
work of this sort. It is a storehouse of splendid things; and 
as a whole, far from being an unworthy commentary on the 
great Italian, it is often satisfactory and often beautiful. But 


we think Flaxman has erred more in this series of designs, in 


the selection of his subjects for illustration, than in either of 
the others we have examined. ‘Two-thirds of the Inferno, and 
all but three or four of the illustrations to the Paradiso, might 
be omitted with pleasure to the student, and credit to the ar- 
tist. ‘The torments of Hell are equally unfit for representation 
with the glories of Heaven; but in the punishment of the 
damned there is often something tangible, which may be dimly 
presented to the eye—but whose mental optics are constructed 
fitly for seeing the unimaginable splendors of the empyrean, 
the planetary glories, the manifestations of Divinity, the im- 
palpable essence of spiritual being? Do Flaxman’s three con- 
centric rings of alternate dark and light lines afford us any 
suggestion of Dante’s ‘ Beatifie Vision,’ a dream to be 
brooded over by the unrestrained imagination in solitude and 
silence, and then only dimly guessed? What can we say to 
his ‘* Virgin Mary,’’ whose personal attraction most certainly 
never could have made part of her claims to the title of Queen 
of Heaven? What shall we admire in ‘ The Empyreum,” a 
design in which Dante and Beatrice gaze with wonder at a 
second-rate Catharine wheel? Is there any praise demanded 
for The Ninth Sphere,’ The Triumph of Christ,’’ The 
Glorious Cross,” ** The Adoration of the Trinity,” ** The Sun,”’ 
‘‘The Planet Mercury’? We, at least, can render none. Flax- 
man was too much bound by the idea that every fine passage 
in the Poem should have a corresponding illustration. From 
carrying this theory into practice, there results almost inces- 
sant failure. For Dante is a diflicult book to illustrate. Ap- 
pealing purely to the imagination, and not rich in episode, it 
becomes, when the artist’s canvas attempts to retain its glory, 
evanescent, intangible, shadowy, and eludes search. Thus we 
shall find all the actual narratives of the Poem—* Francesca 
di Rimini,” Ugolino,” Beatrice,” ** Casella,’’ Farinata,”’ 
treated with power, and satisfying our inte!lectual demand. 
Hence also the Purgatorio, abounding as it does in incident 
and hovering between the horrors of Hell and the unsubstan- 
tial glories of Paradise, is the finest part of the work, and the 
region in which we shall longest linger. 

“Entering the Dark Wood,” and * Virgili and Beatrice 
Meeting,” the two opening designs of the Inferno, offer no 
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especial subject of remark. We here meet the two poets, 
whose familiar forms glide through the scenes of nearly every 
design in the book, serene and unimpassioned. Flaxman seems 
more conventional, more of a mannerist, in these drawings 
than in any of his other series ; the reason is probably to be 
found in the fact that he felt himself to be not in his element, 
the subject appealed less to his knowledge and more to his 
genius than the others he had chosen, and he felt under some 
restraint, which prevented that genius from having full play. 
In ‘¢ Charon’s Boat,” the crowd and huddle of the damned is 
finely rendered—some are enraged, some remorseful, some 
despairing ; one gnaws his fingers with listless anguish ; another, 
fainting and heart-sick, leans over the boat-side ; on the shore 
the whirling crowd pursues its endless circle ; the boat, with its 
prow resembling a great blind, featureless face, drives against 
the wave with the remorselessness of Fate—Charon, standing, 
plying the oar with great force, stands on the deck. This de- 
sign pleases us well. 

The legend of Francesca di Rimini, the finest passage in the 
Inferno, is dismissed in two indifferent designs,—* 'The Lovers 
Surprised ” and ** The Lovers Punished.” Why Flaxman, to 
whose delicate nature we should imagine such a subject would 
vividly appeal, could make no more of it, we are at a loss to 
say. ‘* The Lovers Punished”’ is the finer of the two, by far ; 
but even this is vastly inferior to Ary Scheffer’s treatment of 
the same story. We especially miss in Flaxman’s second de- 
sign the very feature which he was perfectly able to give with 
truth—the headlong, irresistible flight of the unhappy souls in 
the whirlwind which bore them along. No one can remember 
Ary Schefler’s painting of this scene, and view Flaxman’s 
composition with satisfaction. 

Cerberus repeats in the next plate the bloody acts which we 
criticised in Hesiod. The present equals the former in power 
and reality—the spring, the hunger burning in the eyes, the 
gripe, the devouring bite, are all depicted by a master’s hand. 
In the background Dante and Virgil walk beneath a pitiless 
rain. ‘The Region of Pluto’”’ is scarcely represented fairly 
by the mere presence of a personage whom the inscription tells 
us is Pluto. ‘The Pool of Envy” is too literal a represen- 
tation of a scene which in Dante shadows the mind with its 
garnered gloom. ‘These impossible bastions and ramparts 
inspire nothing but architectural qualms. ‘‘ The Furies ” are 
certainly furious, but we remember what Flaxman did in this 
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line in his ‘*&schylus,”’ and remain silent; turning the page, 
we come close upon ‘ Farinata in his Fiery 'lomb.’’  Cer- 
tainly this is a noble creation, and the occasional occurrence 
of such throughout the book makes us patient with much 
that is absurd and false. Dante and Virgil come into a place 
full of sepulchres, from which issue burning flames. ‘These 
tombs are occupied by lost souls who still live; and, wrapped 
in torments, brood for ever over the past. Trom one of them 
Farinata rises, and with body erect and arms outstretched, 
salutes the living visitants of Hell with loud maledictions. 
The face of Cavalcante, lean and grim, rises over the edge of 
the next tomb and fixes its eyes upon Dante. Flaxman has 
generally drawn Virgil with his mouth, and all the lower part 
of the face, enveloped in his mantle. There are few exceptions 
to this mode of representation, and the reason for it seems to 
be, that Virgil is, in the Poem, supposed to be a spirit, and 
therefore without the feelings which stir the human heart and 
betray themselves on the human face. Now, as the mouth is 
the centre of expression in the countenance, and, as covering 
it with the mantle serves to give a spectral, passionless look to 
the face—Flaxman has adopted this expedient, and effectually 
distinguished the living from the dead poet throughout the 
whole series of designs. I notice, moreover, in this connection, 
that the hair of Farinata, spiring upward with the horror of 
his eternal doom, resembles breathing flame, and adds to the 
fearfulness of the ghastly picture. 

We pass without notice the next five designs, as being with- 
out especial merit. ‘The seventeenth, ‘‘ The Rain of Fire,’’ is 
noteworthy for the fine truthful action of the forms, which, 
spurred on by the resistless storm, filling the air with molten 
fire, and covering the ground thickly with burning cinders, 
course in rapid whirls about the two poets. It has often 
occurred to us that perhaps one reason for Flaxman’s frequent 
selection of subjects in which the human body has to be dis- 
played in unnatural and painful attitudes, is to be found in 
the fact that his anatomical knowledge, deeply based and 
solidly built up, found ample field in such delineations for 
exercise and nurture. Good taste does not justify the 
choice of topic, but the strength and ability with which it is 
treated is often more than a palliation of the offence. 

** Gerion,”’ a hideous monster, half centaur, half serpent, 
supports the two poets in their descent to Malebolge. The 
strange courseris twin brother to Oceanus in the ‘* A’schylus,”’ 
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and is nota creation of much value. The terror of Dante in 
his fearful descent, and the calmness of Virgil as opposed to it, 
are well depicted. 

In the ** Gulf of Simony,”’ Virgil carries Dante in his arms 
down the steepsides of a mountain—the drawing of the figures 
in this position is altogether admirable, and, though at first 
seemingly slight, is well worthy of minute study. Passing 
two intervening plates of little moment, we come to “ The 
Bridge,”’ where the poets, attempting to cross the narrow pas- 
sage over a gulf, are attacked by devils, who threaten the 
voyagers with act and word. Dante is terrified, and clings to 
the Roman for protection ; Virgil, uncovering his face, and 
meeting the bold with boldness, subdues them with his calm- 
ness, and keeps them at a distance with his authoritative 
speech. The figure of Virgil is noble—his face radiant with 
beauty and undisturbed repose—the devils, grim, distorted 
and shaggy, excite no sympathy in their defeat. 

In the next design a crowd of gibing demons look on with 
malicious delight, while one of their number, brawny and 
huge, _— the Juckless Ciampolo by the hair of his head out 
of the lake of burning pitch. Ciampolo certainly seems 
wretched enough; but why is it that we are inclined to laugh 
with the devils rather than to ery with him? Is it that we 
are wanting in imagination? However this may be, there is 
to our mind very little solemnity or terror in any of the pun- 
ishments devised by Dante for the damned. Some of them 
seem annoying, as the ** Rain of Fire,’ for instance ; others 
are troublesome, such as the one which condemned its victims 

look backwards while they walked forward, their heads 
being inconveniently twisted round on their shoulders ; others 
depend somewhat upon muscular ability, and are slightly 
gymnastic in their character, as the punishment of the proud, 
which consisted in carrying round a great stone on the shoul- 
ders. But there are very few which excite even bodily repul- 
sion in the reader, none which affect us as being more terrible 
than a sick man’s fancy. One line of Hamlet or Macbeth 
shall darken the soul with more shadowed gloom, than all the 
physical terrors of the Italian’s Inferno. Do we depreciate 
Dante ? 

‘*The Hypocrites” is the next design, and to our mind 
shows more power than all the rest of the Inferno put together. 
A few lines in Dante describe it. The artist has been equally 
sparing of his pencil strokes. Six men vr ghosts of men walk 
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two by two, with their bodies slightly bent over the body of 
Caiphas, nailed to a crucifix and stretched upon the ground. 
Of these six men only one shows a portion of the face ; you see 
no hands, no feet; the lines are so few that half a dozen move- 
ments of the pencil would create the whole of the six visions ; 
yet where is the man who could in half a dozen lines, the 
mere outline of six hooded cloaks standing upright, fill the 
picture with life, and startle us with the vivid portraiture of 
character that permeates the whole and gives it power to haunt 
the mind forever ? 

‘The Punishment of Vanni Fucci’’—a tale so powerfully 
told in the Inferno—is a more terrible piece of imagination 
than anything we have met with yet; we remember it well in 
the Italian, a deseription in which the lines were like wreath- 
ing, biting serpents, quick with strong life, and clinging to the 
memory with tenacity. We insist upon it, that such ideas 
cannot be conveyed to the mind by the genius of any artist, 
and that Flaxman’s failure is no less signal than that of the 
merest neophyte would necessarily be, were he to undertake 
the treatment of such a subject. The weakest imagination 
could conjure up a more fearful picture of such a scene as this 
from reading Dante’s nervous description, than any genius 
could draw, be that genius Flaxman or Michael Angelo. 
** Caius” and “ The Flaming Gulf” are merely studies in 
anatomy and attitude. ‘The Contention for Guido di Monti- 
feltro’’ is very powerful in conception and drawing. Note es- 
pecially the piunge and elutch of the greedy devil, eager for 
the soul of the dead man. The dignified, almost proud, humil- 
ity of Saint Francis, who, without haste and without disturb- 
ance, as also without notice of the impeding and resistant 
devil, advances to take rightful possession of the departing 
soul, is admirably given; likewise the repose and truthful ex- 
pression of death in the stretched-out body of the saint. 

Bertram di Bornio holds his head, severed from his body, in 
his hand with the indifference of an accomplished professor of 
legerdemain, and excites about as much sympathy. Let him 
put it on again. 

**The Frozen Lake” illustrates the only portion of the In- 
ferno which ever actually thrilled us with horror. The reader 
will remember that Dante comes to a frozen lake, in which 
many souls are blocked up in ever-enduring ice—their heads 
alone exposed to the air—spectacles of woe. Dante finds 
among them a man who, when he lived in the upper world, 
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had been his bitter and unforgiven enemy. Exulting in his 
punishment, and unmoved by the torment of the wretch, he 
kicks him in the face. and adds a cruel jeer to the blow. 

Leigh Hunt, looking at it from his point of view, has at- 
tacked this act of Dante’s with great severity, and said a great 
many hard things about the poet for writing such a story, or even 
having the heart to conceive it. Without excusing the act, we 
can sympathize with it, and understand how Dante could per- 
form it. It was cruel, but it was natural. Virgil, anticipat- 
ing Mr. Hunt’s objections, somewhat rebukes Dante for the 
deed—if we remember rightly, the Italian remains unrepent- 
ant. How admirably Flaxman has drawn the frozen victims! 
With what subtlety he has seized the distinctive effects of cold 
upon the face—sharpening thé features and shrinking the lips 
into a crystallized and cheerless grin! 

The second great episode of the Inferno follows in two de- 
signs—** Count Ugolino Seized,” and the ‘* Death of Ugolino.”’ 
‘The Death of Ugolino” is in many points nobly conceived. 
The action of the blind father feeling for the heart of his dead 
son to sce if it still beats, is full of pathetic truth, and is added 
by the artist to the poet’s story. But, as a whole, the illus- 
trations are infinitely below the subject, which indeed, as 
treated by Dante and Chaucer, is a tale that makes the heart 
sick. 

A childish drawing styled ‘* Lucifer,” and an indifferent one 
entitled ** The Reascent,’’ close the Inferno. 

The first two designs of the Purgatorio are of no great con- 
sequence. The third, ** The Bark of Purgatory,” is very beau- 
tiful. The boat with the angelie guide and its load of redeem- 
ed souls passes along the water with gentle motion. Dante 
and Virgil kneel reverently on the bank at the loud-spoken 
command of the angel : 

“ He cried aloud: ‘Quick, quick, and bow the knee ! 

Sehold the angel of God; fold up thy hands— 

Henceforward shalt thou see such officers !’”’* 
The next design brings the boat to land, the angel pronounces 
the benediction, the spirits are in haste to reach the shore. 
The two drawings are every way worthy of Flaxman’s pencil. 
The oceupants of the buat in the first plate are beautifully 
grouped, and in both the idea of a certain gliding, inaudible 
movement of the boat, is well carried out. 

* The whole passage, from which the above extract is taken, with two other 
fragments from the Purgatorio, has been admirably translated by Longfellow, 
and is to be found in his collected poems. 
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Then comes our favorite in the Purgatorio—* Casella’s Song 
of Heavenly Love ’—a truly poetical creation, and one over 
which the ** world-worn Dante” might have somewhat more 
than * grimly smiled.”” Casella, Dante’s friend, stands in the 
midst of a group of souls in Purgatory. The Italian poet has 
left Virgil, and drawn near to listen to the song. Casella’s 
face, beautiful as a god’s, is lighted up with a divine enthusiasm. 
-His attitude is noble, his hands move in gesture. ‘The souls, 
listening intently, stand about him in various attitudes, ex- 
pressive, for the most part, of tranquil enjoyment. One on the 
right, near Dante, seems racked by some memory of sorrow ; 
a half smile curves the poet's lips, a tear rolls down his cheek. 
The whole composition is a masterpiece, and stands in win- 
ning contrast to the repellant character of the greater part of 
the book. Would there were many more such as this seulp- 
tured poem, a worthy translation of the Italian to the eye. 

Following ‘‘ Casella ** comes that crowd of astonished souls 
retreating in confusion before the visitants from another 
world. This is ealled **'The Vestibule of Purgatory.” 
This band of fleet, active souls is suceeeded by ‘The 
Negligent,”’ a fine, truthful study. These spirits recline 
against the rock, half sleeping, half waking, inert, dream- 
ing, and without purpose to move. What could be finer in its 
way than the position of these figures—so natural, so_perfect- 
ly easy, so indicative of indolent dispositions? We commend 
this design to the faithful study of the reader. Not a little 
knowledge and not a little genius went to its composition. 

We pass without notice six drawings in sequence. 

The seventh, ** The Gate of Purgatory,’? shows the angel 
ushering Dante and Virgil through the gate-way. His atti- 
tude is noble and commanding—all three figures have their 
backs turned to us—so skilfully are they drawn, however, that 
we seem to catch the full expression of their faces. That of 
Dante’s is curiosity, that of Virgil’s is reverence, that of the 
angel’s is the calmness of perfect knowledge. So sure is Flax- 
man’s line, so able to express, when he willed it, all he saw and 
all that existed, that its power seems almost unlimited. We 
have already spoken of the ‘* Punishment ofthe Proud.” Flax- 
man has evidently rejoiced in this anatomical study, and made 
the poor wretches look miserable enough. In the next plate. 
Lucifer, in the semblance of Mr. Daniel Lambert, slides down 
€ flash of lightning with a celerity proportioned to his weight. 
We wish him, mentally, a safe arrival at the bottom. 

‘The Region of Selfishness ” represents a crowd of spirits 
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in despair, floating to some distant goal. Each one is self- 
absorbed, and meditates his own grief. Two, separated from 
the main body, stretch forward in advance. ‘The whole 
group is airily poised, and the composition fine. We have 
spoken at large elsewhere of Flaxman’s excellence in de- 
picting flying and floating figures. This design is another 
proof of his power in this regard, added to those already 
brought forward. 

“The Carnal” is a graceful design—the unhappy souls, 
cruelly tormented, pass in procession through a sea of fire. 
Their hands are clasped in prayer, their eyes appeal to 
heaven. Dante, standing on the bank, gazes at them, as at all 
the sufiering host, with calm indifference. 

“The Fiery Doom *’ is admirably treated. These souls of 
beings, who in life loved each other, are whirled in circles, one 
in one direction, the other in another, and as they pass, the in- 
evitable doom tears them asunder after a momentary embrace. 
The swiftness of motion is given with truth, and the greedy 
lap of the streaming flames. 

Then come * ‘The Poets Reposing,”’ and after that ‘‘ Ma- 
tilda,” a lovely woman, tall and graceful, who walks singing 
to herself and culling flower by flower. Next to ** Casella,” 
this design is the most beautiful in the whole Dante. 

**'The Descent of Beatrice” and Mysterious Car” 
have much in them that is beautiful. The ease of Beatrice’s 
attitude is noticeable, and also the exquisite grace of form and 
motion in the figures that dance about the car. Indeed, this 
whoie composition is in Flaxman’s highest vein. 

‘**'The River Eunce ”? has more graceful women, a lovely 
bevy. with the stern poet in its midst; and thus with beauty 
the Purgatorio closes. 

Cunningham says, ‘‘ Between the Inferno and the Purgato- 
rio Flaxman has iuserted one of his own splendid allegoric 
visions—over the earth, consuming and rolling together like a 
scroll, appear Paith, Hope, and Charity, supported by guardian 
angels.’’ In the copy of the “ Dante” before us, this design is 
inserted at the close of the Purgatorio, but this is a matter of 
small moment. It is drawn with great care, and is very beau- 
tiful. 

Dante now takes a new guide, in the person of Beatrice; 
in the “Paradiso” the ‘‘Compositions” lose their interest, 
and, we may almost say, their merit. Flaxman was at this 
time deeply imbued with the religious views of Swedenborg, 
a mental state of half belief, which we are not inclined to 
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join with Cunningham in ridiculing. Doubtless this belief 
brought him into sympathetic relations with Dante—in the 
Paradiso we see constant indications of a state of mind rapt, 
cloudy, and aspiring. ‘This indefiniteness has proved injuri- 
ous to the designs; they are many of them vague, unsatis- 
factory, poorly conceived, and poorly drawn. In some the 
subjects are chosen without judgment and without taste. 
They are thirty-three in number, and scarcely twelve worthy 
of Flaxman’s genius in all. ‘The Lunar Sphere,” ‘ Souls 
returning to their Spheres,” and ‘ The Active Good,” contain 
much that is fine. In ‘“ Beatrice and Dante,” the ‘ Lady of 
Heaven’ is lovely beyond description ; ail the other Beatrices 
in the series are poor beside it. ‘ The Birth of Cacciaguida ”’ 
is full of tender pathos and refined beauty; ‘The Infant 
Saviour”? is very admirable—there is something grand in the 
contrast between the shadowy Lion of the Zodiac and the earnest, 
childlike face of the Saviour. ‘‘ Dante Conversing with Cac- 
ciaguida” contains three fine figures—Beatrice is lovely here 
also, and the attitude of the sitting figure is very graceful. 
‘The Terrors of Guilt ” contains one powerful piece of ana- 
tomical drawing. ‘* The Conference with St. John ”’ reminds 
us of Raphael, and is not unworthy of him—he could have 
made Beatrice no lovelier. 

We have noticed in our early pages some of the composi- 
tions from the Paradiso, and have omitted many in our notice 
in this place. We have stated our reasons fully for what may 
seem carelessness, and we must bear the blame of any imputed 
want of appreciation. It is sufficient that we have stated what, 
after many years of intimate acquaintance with these works, 
and patient, loving study of them, is our well-assured opinion. 
We have endeavored todo them justice, and to speak clearly 
what we think without fear, knowing well that an honest 
opinion is always worth something, and will have its weight 
somewhere. 

We desire to say more upon the subject of Flaxman’s 
services to the cause of Art, of the influence he exerted in 
his time, and of the good he is stilldoing. We had intended 
to urge at length the desirableness of having his noble Out- 
line Drawings given to the American public—feeling sure 
that such an enterprise, if rightly carried out, cannot fail, 
and that it must be productive of great good to our people, 
thirsting for information with regard to works of art—but for all 
these things there is no space, and we fear the reader is already 
wearied. Farewell, then, for the present, to Joun Fuaxman. 
“When comes there such another ?” 
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MISCELLANIES IN SCIENCE. 


Tur quarter has not been unfruitful in valuable scientific 
discoveries. As usual at the spring of the year, the various 
learned societies have had meetings, at which many interesting 
facts were developed. Our review is necessarily contracted 
into the briefest possible limits. 

The record of ArcimoLocica discovery is unusually com- 
plete. The first of the monthly meetings of the Archwologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland was held early in 
January, and among the subjects brought forward was a me- 
moir of the Rev. W. Gunner, giving the results of late re- 
searches among the archives of the See of Winchester. The 
statements derived from this source are reported as bearing 
important relations to the ecclesiastical history of the country 
prior to the sixteenth century. We notice that the annual 
meeting of the Institute is announced to be held at Chichester 
this year. Among the proceedings of the British Archaologi- 
cal Association are noted the receipt of earthen vases, found in 
Cannon-street, and partaking of the Etruscan character, and 
a very early example of the Horn-Book of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. An interesting discovery of the vestiges of an ancient 
Gothic chapel has been made in Leadenhall-street, London. 
The investigation is said to have demonstrated the identity of 
the ruin with the chapel of St. Michael, built in the reign of 
Henry I., and now upward of seven hundred years old. The 
chapel consists of pillars and arches; its length from north to 
south is forty-eight feet, and its breadth sixteen feet. It was 
filled with dirt and rubbish, but had been partly unburied for 
the purposes of a storehouse. Excavations at Leominster have 
induced the discovery of the foundations of the ancient Priory 
Church in that place. ‘The premises of the Union Workhouse 
now cover the site of the ancient monastery, founded in the 
year 658. Crowds have visited the spot.—Mr. Haywood, the 
surveyor of pavements in London, presented to the Archolo- 
gical Association a collection of Roman and Medieval Pottery, 
consisting of amphorw, lamps, and other vessels, found at 
Carter Lane and Little-Bridge-street, Blackfriars.—A_ letter 
from Maples announces the important discovery of a temple at 
Canna, one hundred feet in length, with porticos, besides the 
ruins of private houses and twenty tombs. The original dis- 
covery was laid to the account of a laborer, who dug a vine- 
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yard belonging to the brother of the King of Naples; several 
sculptured figures were also found. The account is trans- 
mitted to the British Archeological Association by Wm. 
Wansey, Esq. ‘The objects of interest have been removed to 
the Museum at Naples. Another account of the discovery of 
an ancient necropolis, in that portion of Naples known as 
Puglia, the ancient Magna Grivcia, is probably a part of the 
same tale. The principal entrance is decorated with Doric 
columns, statues and paintings, all of exquisite workman- 
ship. ‘The remains are said to be in a high state of preserva- 
tion. 
In Hyprocraruy, we find some interesting developments. 
The alarming inroads of the sea upon the coast of Dover have 
given rise to many apprehensions. The ground in front of the 
bathing-rooms at that place is so much reduced in breadth, 
that it can no longer be used as formerly. It has been found 
necessary to adopt suitable precautionary methods to stay the 
progress of the waves.—The hydrographical survey of Scotland 
has progressed. The charts relating to the southwestern coast 
have been issued. ‘The first surveys were recorded in the 
early part of 1845, and were published in 1547. The last 
charts relate to the island of Mull, and were issued in Novem- 
ber last.—The survey of the Pacific Ocean, by the British ex- 
pedition sent out for that purpose, conducted by the Herald 
and Torch, under the command of Captain Denham, R. N., has 
achieved satisfactory results. In December, the expedition 
was at Simoris Bay, Cape of Good Hope. ‘Two ocean banks 
were found by the oflicers, extending eighty miles, and near 
each other, at one of which no bottom was obtained at two 
hundred fathoms, while at the other it was found at nineteen 
fathoms, ina single cast of the lead. A principal object of 
the expedition being the observation of deep-sea soundings, 
that part of the plan was assiduously kept up. According to 
the tranquillity of the sea, the soundings were carried to the 
depth of L000 and 1500 fathoms, the temperature at that 
depth being found to have decreased to 40°, though at the sur- 
face it was 90°. The temperature never fell below 40°, and 
hence this figure may be taken as the minimum of ocean tem- 
perature. It was also ascertained by experiment that the 
sun’s rays penetrate to the depth of 66 fathoms. The sound- 
ings finally reached the remarkable depth of eight andsa half 
miles. The great depth of 15,412 yards was obtained ata 
position midway between Tristan d’Acunha and Cape Horn. 
The sounding-line for the first-named experiment was furnished 
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by Com. McKeever, of the United States Navy. The time oc- 
cupied in its descent was 9 hours, 24 minutes, and 45 seconds. 
These results in detail have been laid before the Royal So- 
ciety. 

GroLocy presents no marked features of newness. The Sur- 
veys of the United Kingdom are rapidly drawing towards eom- 
pletion, under the able direction of Sir H. T. de la Becehe. 
The series of maps which the Commission has prepared, and 
will shortly publish, is highly valuable. Each district is 
marked out with care, in especial regard to its boundaries, 
resources, mineral wealth, and productiveness. (It is remarked, 
that in the case of South Staflordshire, the coal mines are be- 
coming exhausted, though their produce has not fallen short 
of £7,500,000 annually.) ‘he Survey is doing a good work 
in indications of the approaching failure of seains, which have 
hitherto been worked with advantage and profit —Major Vicary 
has lately read before the Geological Society a paper on the 
Geology of a part of the Himalayas, near Subatoo, in which 
he traced the presence of sand-stones, lime-stones, and the 
shales, with some few fossiliferous rocks, of which, however, 
the vicinity of Simla is totally destitute —Attention has been 
directed to the want of knowledge displayed in the working 
of the lead mines in the State of lilinois. ‘The geology of the 
head-basins is yet imperfectly understood, and the production 
of ore has fallen off materially. 

Zoo.oey is rarely destitute of important results. We ob- 
serve that the project of salmon propagation, and the culture 
of other fish, has fairly commenced in France. The new 
plan is dubbed, uneuphoniously but really correctly, Piscicul- 
ture. lis peculiar merits were introduced to notice some months 
since. <A late special report of M. Coste to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce produces some curious statements. 
The government has taken the necessary measures for the in- 


j troduction of the system of artificial fecundation into all the 
principal rivers of France-—The Zoological Society has re- 
ceived from Mr. Waterman a description of a new species of 


Rodent from South America, remarkable for a very short tail 
and strong fore-feet, with large and nearly straight claws. It 
is from the province of Mendoza, having recently been sent by 
Mr. Bridges, after whom it is named, by Mr. Waterhouse, 
Hesperomys Bridgesii. At the same time, Dr. Gray described 
a new salamander from California, under the name of Ambys- 
toma Californiensis, and a gigantic tortoise from the Gala- 
pagos, under the name of Tertudo platycephalus. The latter 
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species is established on a skull only.—At the Royal Society 
Professor Owen read a paper on some species of the extinct 
genus Vesodar, founded by himself upon certain remains dis- 
covered in 1836 in Patagonia, and since confirmed by later 
accounts from that locality. The author defines four species 
of this genus. 

Borany is receiving solid aid in the efforts of the Botani- 
cal Society of London. That Society now consists of upwards 
of three hundred members, and it has made a practice of dis- 
tributing annually many thousands of specimens of British 
and foreign botanical productions. 

Eruno.ocy has been enriched by the investigations of Dr. 
Thomas R. H. Thomson, R. N., late of the Niger Expedition, 
who conmnunicates to the Ethnological Society some observa- 
tions on the aboriginal tribes of New-Holland. Dr. Thomson 
confirms the impressions conveyed by previous travellers with 
regard to the gradual extinction of the aboriginal races of 
that country. ‘The records of their history and peculiarities, 
therefore, possess a marked importance and interest. Dr. 
Thomson lays down some valuable data relating to these sub- 
jects. He considers it probable that in their physical charac- 
ters these tribes do not differ greatly from each other; that 
such differences as are observed to exist may be easily ac- 
counted for by the climate and the supply of food of the dis- 
tricts in which each iS to be found. He thinks, from a care- 
ful examination of the natives of various parts of New-Hol- 
land, at points tolerably distant from each other, that they 
have had one common origin. His paper contained observa- 
tions on some of the tribes inhabiting the neighborhood of the 
Castlereagh and Lochlans branches of the river Macquarrie ; 
some of the tribes surrounding Moreton Bay, the Broken Bay 
tribe, near Sydney, and a tribe inhabiting Albany Island. Of 
the tribes which once inhabited the Castlereagh and Lochlans 
branches of the Macquarrie river, several are said to be at the 
present time quite extinct. According to Mr. Hay, long resi- 
dent near them, the Castlereagh tribe number about 100. 
The Mole tribe, and Barwins, or Darling-river blacks, number 
froma 170 to 200. The Bogan blacks number not more than 
100. These natives are generally about the middle height, 
body spare, hands and feet of tolerably good proportion ; arms 
and legs, especially the latter, long; head rather round than 
oval, forehead rather broad, but low; the cheek-bones rather 
high, the eyes sunken, the eyebrows arched; they have but 
little whisker, but some of them have a good deal of beard 
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on the chin, which is rounded off; the lips are thick and pro- 
minent, especially the upper one, the mouth being expressive 
of determination ; the skin is dark-brown, approaching to 
black, and very smooth. The hair is inclined to be long, soft, 
and silky, very glossy, and always curly. ‘The women are 
well-proportioned in their youth, and the hands and feet of 
many of them are very small. In their manner and speech 
the aborigines of Australia are quick and animated, and 
very easily excited. They are very revengeful, as many of 
the European settlers have found to their cost. Dr. Thomson 
says that ‘‘ all the tribes have distinct markings, caused by 
longitudinal or transverse gashes on the breast, back, shouiders 
and arms.” ‘The prineipal tribes around Moreton Bay speak 
one language, and have the same characteristics and marks, 
except one tribe, which differs from the others in having the 
markings or gashes transversely instead of longitudinally, as 
in the other adjoining tribes. ‘The author, in his paper, gave 
the comparative measurement of the cranium of several 
of these tribes, both male and female. He says that 
all the heads he has examined are remarkably thick and 
heavy in proportion to the size, and he remarks that “ nearly 
all of them had marks of waddy-blows, and other injuries, 
which would have killed anything but a New-Hollander.” 
Merrorotocy.—The temperature of the winter of 1852-3 has 
been very mild, and the fall of snow is far less than the average 
of the past twenty years. ‘I'he month of January, in this lati- 
tude, was warm and pleasant, but has been exceeded in this 
respect by nine periods since the year 1832.—We notice by 
our English files that the mean temperature of the winter in 
London was higher than for the last forty years. ‘The mean 
for the month of December in that metropolis has been 39.4 
for forty years; the mean of December, 1852, was 46.7, show- 
ing an excess of 7.5. During February, there were some 
severe snow-storms in the Northern States, particularly in New 
England. Some falls of snow, lying on the ground but a day 
or two, appeared in the early days of March.—Col. Sabine 
lately read a paper before the Royal Society, on the Periodic 
and Non-periodic Variations of ''emperature at Toronto. His 
object was to make known the non-periodic variations of the 
temperature for every day in the twelve years from 1841 to 
1852, inclusive. Recent investigations have led to the in- 
ference that opposite conditions of weather prevail simultane- 
ously in the same parallels of latitude under different meri- 
dians. Col. Sabine has taken measures for the examination of 
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the non-periodic variations in Europe and America, and has 
drawn up a series of valuable tables. He demonstrates the 
following facts:—*‘* That after allowance has been made 
for the elevation of 'Torento above the sea (342 feet), every 
month of the year there is colder than the normal temperature 
of the same month in the same parallels; that the cold reaches 
its extreme in February, when it exeveds ten degrees of Fah- 
renheit ; and that on the average of the whole year it is little 
less than six degyees.”,-—At a late meeting of the British Me- 
teorolugical Society, the Secretary furnished nine statements 
regarding the meteorological events of the year. ‘The fall of 
rain during the twelve months was given for fifty different 
places, situated between Glasgow and Jersey. The fall in 
Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle of Wight was 46 inches; in 
the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, it was 50 inches; 
at most inland places, from 50 inches to 40 inches ; 50 inches 
at Whitehaven, 58.3 inches at Stonyhurst, and 58.2 inches at 
North Shields. 

In the department of GeocrapnicaL research, we have ac- 
counts of the ascent of the White Nile to the second degree of 
latitude, by M. Roilet, of Sardinia; and of a passage across 
Africa, from Zanzibar on the east to Benguela on the west 
coast, performed by a Moorish caravan. The latter expedition is 
supposed to settle the practicability of the route. Portuguese 
caravans, according to another statement, have been found 300 
miles in the interior of Africa, indicating the adventurous cha- 
racter of Portuguese expeditions in that direction —The Lon- 
don journals contain brief statements of the discovery of the 
buried city of Sacckareh in Egypt, five hours journey from 
Cairo, and near the first cataract of the Nile. The Ripon 
Indian steamer brings details of the discovery. An Arab, dis- 
covering the head of a sphynx appearing above the ground 
near this spot, drew the attention of a French gentleman to 
the circumstance, who commenced excavating, and laid open 
a long-buried street, containing thirty-eight granite sarco- 
. phagi, each of which weighed about sixty-eight tons, and 
which formerly held evidently the ashes of sacred animals. 
The French explorer has obtained a grant of the spot from the 
Egyptian Pacha, and has exhumed great quantities of curiosi- 
ties, some of them ancient earthenware vessels of a diminutive 
size. This street, when lighted at night, presents a magnifi- 
cent sight. It is upwards of 1,600 yards in length. Many 
of the curiosities dug out are kept buried in sand to preserve 
them from perishing. The foundations of what is believed to 
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be the famous Alexandrian Library have been recently un- 
buried above the square at Alexandria. The ruins dug from 
the spot consist of bricks, calcined earth, and such materials, 
bearing the marks of fire. A sculptured stone of blue granite 
was also found, and was removed by Lieut. Newenham, who 
conveyed it to Southampton. It represents a winged sphere, 
surmounting a baboon-like figure, and surrounded by hierogly- 
phics.—At a late session of the Russian Imperial Geographical 
Society, held at St. Petersburg, it was stated that the great 
scientific expedition about to be sent by that body into Eastern 
Siberia and Kamschatka was on the immediate eve of setting 
out. The expedition comprises twelve young men, who have 
been trained by the society expressly for the duty of taking as- 
tronomical, magnetical and meteorological observations. It 
was further stated that another expedition would be despatched 
to examine the condition of the fisheries in the Caspian Seal 
and a third to explore, in a geologcal point of view, several 
regions of European and Asiatic Russia. 

Evecrric Ciocks formed the subject of a recent paper read 
by Mr. C. Shepherd, Jr., before the Society of Arts. The ar- 
rangement which has been made at the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, at the Tunbridge Station, on the South-Eastern 
Railway, and at other points, performs its work in the following 
manner :—When the pendulum moved to the left, the reverse 
action took place, the discharging point pressing against the 
perpendicular lever and lifting the detent. At the completion 
of the vibration to the right, the pendulum touching the con- 
tact spring, again caused the electro-magnet to raise the im- 
pulse weight ; and on moving to the left, it lifted the detent 
and received another impulse. A pendulum and two dials 
fixed at the station at Tonbridge were set to Greenwich mean 
time on the 12th of April last, and on comparing them on the 
21st of August, they were found to be only 21 seconds fast. 
From that time their rate was taken daily ; and on the Ist of 
October, after seven months’ uninterrupted action, they were 
only eight seconds fast. 'The author believed that the perform- 
ance of these clocks might still be improved by giving the 
impulse to the pendulum in the middle of its vibrations, and 
by using water for completing the circuit, instead of springs. 

At the last sitting of the commissioners for the city of Lon- 
don, who are empowered by act of Parliament to enforce the 
consumption of smoke within their district, a very important 
invention was produced for the approval of the court. Mr. 
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Lee Stevens, the successful inventor of the fan paddle-wheel, 
referring to his model and drawings illustrating his invention, 
remarked that his proposition in this respect represented facts 
and not theories. By a peculiar arrangement at the far end 
of the furnace, he opposed a column of air at the high tem- 
perature of from 800 to 1,000 degrees to the gases evolved 
from the coal, which caused the entire combustion of the lat- 
ter without the formation of any smoke ; while, by an equally 
peculiar construction of revolving bars, with screw-flanges or 
worms on their surface, at the near end, he supplied the fur- 
nace with fuel, gradually and continuously, motion being given 
thereto by the engine itself, without exposing the stoker to the 
intense heat of the furnace. 

A paper has been read before the Royal Society, entitled, 
‘¢ On the Transmission of Heat through Organic Structures,” 
by Dr. Tyndall, F.R.S. The author enters into an examina- 
tion of the influence exerted by the molecular structure of 
wood upon the passage of heat through the substance. Find- 
ing, however, the usual modes of determining the conductivity 
of bodies inadequate to his purpose, he has constructed a new 
instrument, which is exceedingly sensitive, and indicates very 
slight differences of transmissive power. A cubical space is 
cut out of the centre of a rectangular slab of mahogany. The 
same slab holds a thermo-electric pair of bismuth and anti- 
mony, which are fixed in trenches cut to receive them. The 
junction of the pair, which is of a V shape, abuts from one of 
the faces of the cubical space just mentioned, the end of a 
wooden slider forms the opposite boundary of the cubical space, 
and against this end a platinum wire, bent several times up 
and down, so as to form a kind of micrometer-grating, is laid 
and imbedded in the wood. From the free ends of the bis- 
muth and antimony bars, wires proceed to a delicate galva- 
nometer. ‘This instrument has been found to be most valuable, 
and exceedingly sensitive. The substances to be examined by 
this instrument are reduced to a cubical form, and the 
galvanic current is permitted to circulate through the bent 
wire for sixty seconds. During this time the heat passes from 
the face of the cube in contact with the source to the opposite 
face. The quantity transmitted to the opposite face at the end 
of a minute, will, of course, depend on the conductivity of the 
body in a given direction. This quantity is measured by its 
effect upon the galvanometer. 

A paper was read before the Epidemiological Society, by 
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Mr. R. D. Granger, of the Board of Health, on the influence 


of noxious human effluvia in the production of disease. Mr. 
Granger showed, on the one hand, by an extended series of 
facts, the result of carefully conducted observations, to what 
a surprising degree the outbreak and prevalence of some fevers 
might be traced to the constant operation of impure air, ema- 
nating from human bodies, closely packed together, and densely 
overcrowded in close, confined, and ill-ventilated apartments ; 
and, on the other hand; by a regular and systematic attention 
to the commonest hygienic rules , in relation to pure air, and 
the free, entire, and perfect ventilation of dwelling-rooms, and 
the avoidance of overcrowdings, especially in sleeping apart- 
ments, to what an equal degree such fevers, if not wholly 
prevented, at any rate might be checked, subdued, and almost 
entirely removed. 

The well-known printsellers, H. J. Bing and Son, in company 
with Mr. Grondahl, are about to establish a porcelain manu- 
factory for works of art alone. ‘The whole will be under the 
final superintendence of the distinguished sculptor, Professor 
Bissen, whose taste and talent are a guaranty for the success 
of the undertaking. The works of Thorwaldsen will for the 
present be the field principally occupied. 

The metropolitan collection of casts in London now amounts 
to the considerable number of nearly 1,700 specimens; 
of these about 1,550 have been removed to Marlborough 
House ; such as could not easily be removed, and such as 
are in constant use in the classes, alone being left at Som- 
erset House. Among the first named are the Ghiberti gates, 
complete, presented to the school By! the French Government 
during the administration of M. Guizot; two large adjusted 
portions of the capitals of the temple of Mars Ultor and of the 
portico of the Pantheon at Rome ; and a large alto relievo from 
the church of the Frairi at Venice. The examples brought 
to Marlborough House may be generally classified as follows : 


Ancient or Greek and Roman examples, - ° - 490 
Medieval or Rassausaqes, Saracenic, and Gothie, - - - 220 
Figure, busts, masks, he. - - - ° - 270 
Miscellaneous, animals, leaves, &c., - 

1,550 


The Lords of the Treasury, upon the application of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Practical Art, in London, have 
sanctioned the delivery, unopened, at Marlborough House, of 
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casts and other fragile examples of ornamental art from the 
Continent, and imported for the use of the schools under the 
superintendence of the Department of Practical Art. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg has 
elected the Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal Society of 
London, an honorary member, in consideration of his high 
scientific acquirements, and of the important services which 
he has rendered to astronomy. 

A paper was recently read before the Society of Art, by M. 
Claudet, on the Stereoscope and its photographic applications. 
The author wished to demonstrate the fact, that as the various 
pencils of light, coming from different points of an object, 
crossed each other, and were imprinted upside down on the 
retina, that the principal sensations of vision were the result of 
habit, and that these sensations might easily be varied, by alter- 
ing the manner of their perception. The Crystalotype is ra- 
pidly growing in favor in this country. 

Sir W. Newton, Vice-President of the Photographic Society, 
Londen, has read a paper before that body, on the Photographic 
Art, considered in an artistic view. He illustrated the failure 
of sun pictures in producing a true representation of nature, 
on account of the varying intensity of action of dillerently- 
colored rays of light, and justified, on this ground, the right 
of the artist to remedy defects in the negatives arising from 
this cause, by judicious touches of the pencil. 

In January, a trial of the new Duplex rudder and propeller 
of Captain E. G. Carpenter, R.N., was made upon the Thames. 
The invention may be described as consisting of two rudders 
placed aft a vessel, and two keels lying in parallel lines with 
each other, and extending from the midship section to the stern ; 
also two propellers, on the screw principle, placed a little in 
advance of each of the rudders, the whole being arranged 
in new positions for improved steering and propulsion. Ina 
vessel constructed on this plan, the dead-wood, stern-post, and 
rudder are removed from their former position. The experi- 
ment succeeded very satisfactorily. 

The caloric ship * Eriesson’’ has been fairly placed before 
the public, and receives the warmest commendations from sci- 
entific and unscientific viewers. On the 11th day of January 
the vessel made her trial trip, with a number of members 
of the New York Press on board. She sailed down the Bay and 
back, making eight knots an hour. ‘The performance of her 
engines was steady and perfect. A subsequent trip of the 
ship to Washington has brought the peculiar merits of the 
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new motive power to the notice of the government. The in- 
ventor of the Caloric Engine miay be safely said to have 
achieved a triumph in navigation. The principles upon which 
the engine acts are already made public property, so far as 
popular expositions go. The explanation of the movements of 
the cylinders and the peculiarities of the extraordinary contri- 
vance known as the regenerator, is fresh in the remembrance 
of the reader. The impression generally prevails, we believe, 
that the success of the invention is virtually secured. Its only 
drawback is the failure, so far, to attain any considerable de- 


4 gree of speed, though that is a part of the work for which time 
{ and patience become indispensable requisites. A principal diffi- 

culty in the way, hitherto, has been the impossibility of ob- 
iaining cylinders for the engines of the proper diameter,—a 


defect which is now remedied by the offers of leading man- 
u/acturers to undertake their construction to any required ex- 
tent. Withcylinders of twenty feet diameter, instead of four- 
teen, it is hardly debatable whether the Ericsson would not in- 
stantly rival the fleet and substantial vessels of the collins 
line. 

Two of the British Aretic Expeditions have recently returned. 
Captain Kennedy, of the Prince Albert, has laid the leading 
results of his explorations before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. He sailed from Aberdeen towards the close of May, 
1851, and reached Leopold Island, on the north-easterly point 
of North Somerset, early in September following. He observed 
a continuous field of ice, extending from this island to the 
northern shore, completely barring Barrow’s Straits. ‘The com- 
pact nature of the ice-fields prevented any further explo- 
ratious in the direction of Lancaster Sound. Captain Kenne- 
é dy, however, with a few men, succeeded in reaching Whaler 
Point, on which Sir James Ross’ stock of provisions, left at 
Port Leopold, were placed. Captain Kennedy and his little 
party were absent from their ship, during this expedition, for 
a period of ninety-six days consecutively, and they travelled 
a distance of eleven hundred miles. The results of the explo- 
ration of the Prince Albert are unsatisfactory, except in a sin- 
gle particular. They indicate pretty clearly that Sir John 
Franklin was voé in the vicinity of the difficult region explored 
by Captain Kennedy. Captain Inglefield, commanding the 
screw steamer Isabel, fitted out mainly from the private re- 
sourecs of Lady Franklin, has likewise returned to England, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to fulfil the object of his mission. 

The new American Exploring Expedition to the Arctic re- 
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gions, under the command of Lieut. E. K. Kane, U. 8. N., 
promises to achieve important scientific results, even if it dis- 
cover no traces of the missing navigator. The same vessels 
which composed the first American expedition, the Advance and 
the Rescue, have been again placed at the service of govern- 
ment by Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York. ‘The expedition 
is now fitting out, and will be ready for active service in a very 
short time. ‘lhe qualifications of Dr. Kane for the impor- 
tant post which he has assumed, as Commander of the Expe- 
dition, are a sufficient guaranty that energy and talent will be 
combined in this last and most promising undertaking. An 
able corps of scientific observers accompanies the Expedition. 

Science has had to mourn the decease of Professor Sears C. 
Waker, late of the United States Coast Survey. He died in 
January, at his residence, near Cincinnati. Mr. Waker was 
a skilful astronomer, and his computations have acquired a 
lasting value. 

It is a pleasant indication of the appreciation of scientific 
progress by governments that England has settled a pension 
upon Mr. J. R. Hino, the distinguished astronomer. Mr. Hind 
is still pursuing his investigations into the comets, and has re- 
cently published a calculation upon the expected great comet, 
which will reach its perihelion in August, 1858. The latest 
discovery of comets took place at Cambridge Observatory, Har- 
vard College, on the 9th of March. Mr. Bond has not de- 
scribed it as we write these lines—the succeeding day—but the 
discovery is announced to have been made by Mr. C. W. Tuttle. 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that many of the comets 
and minor planets discovered by astronomers in Europe, within 
a few years past, have been simultaneously observed at the 


Harvard station, by Mr. Bond or his assistants. ‘The want of 


other points of observation on this continent is clearly indi- 
cated. The remarkable successes which have already been ob- 
tained by American observers, justify the hope that results 
still more valuable would attend an enlargement of our oppor- 
tunities. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS. 


Life of Roger Williams, the earliest Legislator and true 
Champion for a full and absolute Liberty of Conscience. 
By Romeo Exron, D.D., F.R.P.S. 


Peruaps the best definition of true greatness is loyalty to a 
principle ; it is certainly the secret of eminent success and the 
pledge of true fame. Fidelity to a grand and worthy aim is 
the highest inspiration ; and it is because the subject of this 
memoir looked steadily beyond the pale of sect, and the mo- 
tives of self-interest, and strove earnestly for an invaluable, 
progressive, and essential truth, that his memory is hallowed 
and his influence permanent. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so few incidents have been 
recorded of a man who first introduced a knowledge of the 
Indian languages into England, who first established a colony in 
the New World upon the recognized basis of toleration, and 
who anticipated Locke and Bay! le in maintaining the excel- 
lence of that principle in its unlimited s significance. The ab- 
sence of the usual details in his biography may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the prejudice which his individuality excited 
among his cotemporaries, and the influence of sectional jealousy. 
It was at once the glory and the misfortune of Roger Williams 
to vindicate a great practical truth, and to experience the 
transitions of opinion to which every independent mind is 
liable ; hence, while he is endeared to all generous thinkers, 
he is the absolute exponent of no sect; and it is only within 
a few years that justice has been awarded his name by the 
historian. Educated at Oxford, he entered the Church of 
England, but soon left her priesthood for the more simple faith 
of the Puritans, came to America, and by questioning the 
justice of the King’s colonial patents, and the right of legal in- 
terference with religious faith and observance, drew upon him- 
self reproach and persecution, before which he fled to the 
wilderness, and founded a colony on a more liberal spirit, em- 
braced some of the doctrines of the Anabaptists, and, for a 
while, was a setiled preacher of their denomination, but, finally, 
renounced their main tenet, and went through various phases 
of religious conviction, often to the detriment of his popularity 
and worldly success. He was repeatedly chosen to preside 
over the colony, twice sent on embassies to England, in its be- 
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half, and, throughout his life, successfully defended its interests. 
He was on terms of high confidence with all the New England 
Governors, and exerted a rare influence over the neighboring 
aboriginal tribes. He was born in Wales, in 1624, and died 
at Providence, R. I., in April, 1683. 

The only memorials of this remarkable man, previous to this 
work, except incidental notices, are his life, by Professor 
Knowles, an elaborate poem, by Judge Durfee, and a biogra- 
phical introduction to a modern edition of one of his controver- 
sial tracts. Mr. Elton’s book has the advantage of being a 
consecutive narrative, with no more documents than are abso- 
lutely requisite to render it authentic. Many new facts, prin- 
cipally the result of inquiries in England, are also now made 
public for the first time ; and thus, the volume is a valuable 
contribution to American biography, as well as a most interest- 
ing memorial of colonization and the progress of religious free- 
dom. ‘The subject deserves, and will ultimately attain, recog- 
nition as one of those rare combinations of the saint and hero 
which redeem the annals of our race. 

Roger Williams implicitly believed in a Providence, and has 
identified himself with this faith by giving that name to the 
settlement he founded ; and it must be acknowledged that the 
facts of his career justify the sentiment he cherished. It would 
be difficult, in the annals of the period, to imagine a combination 
of events more adapted to educate a pioneer of toleration than 
those which attended his life. Of inherited endowments it is 
sufficient to note the remarkable identity of his genealogy with 
that of Cromwell. Moral courage and independent opinion 
were thus native to his blood. ‘The next individual with 
whom his name is associated was Sir Edward Coke. From 
his birth-place, amid the beautiful scenery of Wales, we 
trace him to the Star Chamber in London, where his remarka- 
ble skill as a reporter gained him the favorable notice of this 
first lawyer of the age. Coke sent him to schoul and college: 
and subsequently, for a brief space, instructed him in his own 
profession. ‘The insight thus obtained as to the principles of 
jurisprudence was of great practical benefit to the future co- 
lonial legislator ; but a higher advantage resulted from this 
early contact with a mind seldom equalled for acuteness, and 
a man who, notwithstanding his pitiless arrogance of temper, 
clearly understood the grounds of English liberty, and first 
stated them with precision and legal eflect. It was certainly 
a propitious accident that rendered the author of the Bill of 
Rights, and the defender of the Commons, a benefactor of the 
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youth destined to become the advocate of free principles in the 
New World. Williams early chose theology as a vocation ; 
and when admitted to orders in the Church of England, be- 
came the companion of Hooker, and the most eminent divines 
of the times. If he did not have a parish in Lincolnshire, it 
was his place of residence; and there, as is well known, the 
bishop of the diocese tacitly encouraged the Nonconformists, 
so that Williams had the best opportunity to realize his latent 
convictions ; and, when the persecution of Land became intolera- 
ble, followed the example of his fellow-dissenters, and emi- 
grated. 

The manner in which the arrival of the young clergyman at 
Boston, on the 5th of February, 1631, is mentioned, evinces 
the reputation he had already gained as a man of vigorous 
understanding and individuality of character. He was first 
settled at Salem, and soon rose in the respect and attachment of 
the inhabitants ; but, having openly asserted that the magis- 
trates had no authority to punish a breach of the Sabbath, the 
civil power interfered, and thus began the series of intolerant 
acts which finally drove him to the complete assertion and 
practical development of religious liberty. The question 
ostensibly at issue, however, between the municipal authorities 
and the clergymen, was not the real ground of alienation. His 
offence actually consisted in a refusal to recognize a society 
that professed allegiance to the English Church. The force of 
public opinion drove him from Salem; and he became the 
minister of Plymouth, subsequently returning to his first resi- 
dence. His known views on the subject of Church and State, 
and the emphasis with which he claimed the right of private 
judgment and free action in religion, neutralized the personal 
influence which a blameless life and signal abilities created. 
Governor Winthrop, always his friend, advised him to remove 
toa region where he could enjoy and advocate his sentiments 
without molestation ; and suggested as the nearest place, the 
country then designated as } Narraganset Bay. He first went to 
Seekonk ; but Winslow, the Governor of ‘Plymouth, warned 
him, even after he had built and planted there, that he was 
still within the jurisdiction of their State; and accordingly, 
loath, as he says, ‘‘ to displease the Bay,” he transferred his 
settlement across the water. 

The cireumstances of his departure from his old associates, 
and of his selection of a locality for the new colony, have an 
additional pathos and beauty that might inspire a_ poet. 
Having battled in vain against the narrow prejudices of his 
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townsmen, he was sentenced to banishment, but the season of 
the year and the claims of a family induced him to postpone 
his departure ; the acquiescence of the magistrates in this de- 
lay did not, however, prevent Williams from giving utterance 
to his opinions in conversation, and the attachment he had in- 
spired gained him many willing auditors ; this casual success 
irritated his enemies, and information was privately conveyed 
to their victim that a plan had been arranged to send him to 
England by a vessel about to sail; his only resource was 
flight ; and on a winter’s night, with a hatchet, compass, tin- 
der-box, some provisions, and the Bible, he left his fireside and 
tearful wife and children, and plunged into the forest, trusting 
rather to savage hospitality than the merey of his own race : 
and, like Lear, in his keen sense of human cruelty, ready to 


brave the fury of the elements. The suflerings incident to , 


such an expedition it is easy to imagine; they form another 
episode in the drama of his life, infusing a spirit of endurance 
and the sanction of martyrdom into the heroic purpose of his 
soul. Less stern and wearisome was the subsequent explora- 
tion of the river upon which his little band floated in search 
of a new asylum. It was on a beautiful summer day. ‘Their 
leader had already enjoyed an interval of comparative ease ; 
his life had been miraculously preserved and his confidence 
renewed. It was decided to select a location in accordance 
with the greeting of the Indians; and thrice Wha-cheer wel- 
comed the fugitives to the tribe of Providence. 

When Roger Williams entered this wild territory an exile, 
he determined to make it his abode: he selected his burial- 
place ; forty-seven years elapsed ; his thin and baflled settle- 
ment har become a flourishing colony ; the principle of spiritual 
freedom, so dear to his heart, was practically realized—when, 
full of years and honor, his remains were laid away in this 
chosen sepulture. 

The Baptists claim Roger Williams as one of the founders 
of their church in America; but this claim is but partially 
substantiated ; and his true fame is that of the staunch advo- 
cate of toleration in New England. He introduced a redeem- 
ing principle into the conflict of sects ; and amid a people nar- 
rowed and hardened with bigotry, set an invaluable example 
of forbearance on the one hand, and bold self-assertion on the 
other. His name became a watchword of defence, and his 
settlement a home for the persecuted. ‘There the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers were unmixed: every citizen was at 
liberty to enjoy and peaceably inculcate his peculiar doctrine ; 
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and the rights of all were respected. How greatly such a 
refuge and champion were needed is obvious from a glance at 
the condition of society in the earlier settlements : the clergy 
exercised a personal influence that overshadowed the commu- 
nity ; they were jealous of power, and sternly reprobated 
any variance from their standard of faith; public opinion 
was tyrannical, individual aspirations quelled, and _ private 
thought awed. ‘The opponents of agencies like those, however 
honest and gentle, were immediately ostracised ; and fortu- 
nate was it that a safe retreat for such victims of fanatical , 
resentment existed in Rhode Island; thither fled the poor 
Quakers to escape whipping and the gallows, and then Anne 
Hutcheson and her disciples found sympathy and protcetion. 
Like the miniature republic of San Marino, and the constitu- 
tional monarchy of Sardinia to-day, was Rhode Island in the 
early colonial times. Without those mountainous {catures 
which render part of the scenery of Vermont so grand, or that 
fertile reach of meadow'through which winds the Connecticut, 
this little State has attractive features which may well endear 
it asa home of freedom. ‘The sea breathes its most teinpered 
air upon its shores ; a sky as clearly azure as that of Rome, 
and sunsets as glowing as those that warm the Apennine peaks, 
characterize her region. A bracing, yet, for New England, 
singularly mild climate, belongs to that portion of the State 
which borders on the Atlantic. ‘These advantages drew to 
this section of the country many intelligent settlers, and after- 
wards attached to it not a few illustrious men, whose names 
are now associated with its local charms and noble annals,— 
such as Bishop Berkeley, Allston, and Malbone, the artists, 
Stiles and Channing the divines, Perry, and a score of other 
naval heroes. 

While procuring the Charter in England, Roger Williams 
was greatly assisted by Sir Henry Vane, another glorious 
spirit, and subsequently a martyr to the principles which his 
compatriot established in America. Acting as his medium 
with the commissioners, Vane procured all the desired articles 
of the Charter; and Williams dedicated to Lady Vane his first 
work, which was published about this time. An incident of 
“eeeged interest, brought to light by a letter of Roger Wil- 
iams in this volume, is his intimacy, when thus occupied 
in London, with Milton. It appears they both were then 
engaged in the instruction of youth; and while the poet en- 
lightened the reformer on some of the niceties of Hebrew 
and Latin, the latter gave the Secretary of Cromwell les- 
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sons in the Indian tongues. Thus Williams enjoyed the sym- 
pathy and counsel of the two noblest men of his age, Milton 
and Vane, and was doubtless inspired by their confidence to 
maintain the rights of conscience in his settlement. On re- 
turning thither, after his successful embassy, he was greeted 
at Seckonk by a fleet of canoes, and under their escort, arrived 
at home, where the new Charter was read in public, amid 
gratelal acclamations. His second visit to England to procure 
a renewal of these privileges, the revocation of Coddington’s 
Charter, and other benefits for the colony, was equally fortu- 
nate ; the accession also enabled him to publish other works, 
and to enjoy the society of many brave and wise men who ap- 
proved his noble purposes. The daughter of Sir Edward Coke, 
his first kind friend and patron, treated his advances, however, 
with «lisdain, on account of their diverse religious views ; and 
the correspondence between them, now first published in this 
volume, exhibits, on her part, a lamentable narrowness of soul 
and harsh bigotry, and on his, a gentleness and forbearance 
worthy of his character. 

The hostility of the elder colony towards the first legislator 
for liberty of conscience, did not remit when he had passed 
beyond its limits. He was obliged to go to New York to 
embark for England, not being able to obtain the consent 
of the Boston authorities to pass through their province ; they 
even denied him the compliment of a vote of thanks for his 
eminent services during the Pequod war; and when the States 
of New England formed a defensive league against their 
common and savage enemy, Rhode Island was not permit- 
ted to join. The policy of that infant State at this period 
was, indeed, a constant reproach to her less tolerant but more 
prosperous neighbor, of which the contrast of their respective 
behavior to the Quakers is a striking illustration. 

Lamartine has given a highly dramatic picture of Napoleon’s 
solitary advance towards the regiment of Grenoble after his 
flight from Elba; not less courageous was the appeal to savage 
magnanimity, of Roger Williams, when he ventured alone into 
the midst of an exasperated tribe collected for battle, and, by 
the force of his calm and kindly resolution, subdued their vin- 
dictive purpose. Indeed, one of the most interesting features 
of his career is his relation with the Indians. By the magnet- 
ism of consistent kindness and fearless bearing, he won the 
confidence and respect of those children of the forest. Canonicus 
signe: a deed of the land he purchased, and caused his nephew to 
attest it; thenceforth a most friendly intercourse subsisted be- 
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tween the two chiefs and their pale guest. The magnanimity 
of Roger Williams is shown in his effective mediation with 
these savage allies, when a formidable conspiracy threatened 
the colony which had so ignominiously expelled him. In 1663 
he writes to Winthrop—‘ I discerned cause of bestirring my- 
self, and staid the longer; and, at last, through the mercy of 
the Most High, I not only sweetened his spirit, but possessed 
him that the plague and other sicknesses were alone in the hand 
of God.” He is speaking of Canonicus, and hisdelusion that 
the English brought a pestilence among the aborigines, and de- 
served, therefore, to be cut off. When the venerable sachem 
expired, Williams compares the feeling manifested by his tribe, 
and that of the Bay colonists at the funeral of their excellerft 
Governor: ‘* He so lived and died, and in the same most hon- 
orable manner and solemnity (in their way) as you laid to sleep 
your prudent peacemaker, Mr. Winthrop, did they honor their 
prudent and peaceable prince.’”? The romance which has been 
associated with the Indian race of this continent is fast vanish- 
ing ; well-informed writers, intent rather upon the scientific 
than poetical view, have demonstrated that, with much that 
is curious, there is little of promise or beauty in the nature of 
the red man; and nowhere did the Indian present a more 
hopeless character than in the region colonized by Williams. 
It is a remarkable evidence of their drunken propensity, that 
a special vote of the ‘Town Council was requisite even for so 
judicious a citizen as Williams to supply them with alcoholic 
medicine; in the State record, it is noted that ‘ leave was 
granted to Roger Williams to sell a little wine or strong water 
to some natives in case of sickness.” It was not by direct ex- 
postulation only that he warded off impending danger from the 
other settlements : through his Narragansett friends, in repeated 
instances, he obtained seasonable notice of the vindictive plans of 
other tribes, and gave due warning; thus, in the Pequod war, 
he prevented an Indian league, and saved the colony from de- 
struction. He was also a mediator between the Indians them- 
selves, and carried their petition, ‘‘that they might not be 
forced from their religion’? to the English King. These offices 
gave him a strong hold upon their sympathies ; and we find in 
his correspondence that the influence thus acquired was con- 
stantly invoked by those who had most: wantonly persecuted 
this brave messenger of peace. ‘To his knowledge of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, Williams had now added the Indian tongue, 
of which he prepared a key during his first voyage to England. 
It was published in London. Few of the new settlers were 
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able to maintain such direct intereourse with the natives ; and 
he endeared himself to them by publicly advocating strict pay- 
ment and definite boundaries for all lands oceupied by the 
whites, notwithstanding the Charter, by virtue of which they 
were held. The domain ceded to him in 1638 by Canonicus, 
was given in consideration of ** many kindnesses ;’’ ** thousands 
nor tens of thousands of money,” he says * could not have 
bought of him an English entrance into this bay ; but I was the 
procurer of that purchase by the language, acquaintance, and 
favor of the natives, which it pleased God to give me.” 
This spirit of justice, however, was not relished by many of 
his countrymen, and increased the unpopularity incident to 
some of his opinions. The most heretical of those, it would ap- 
pear from the charges preferred at his trial at Boston, in July, 
1635, were the following: “ that the magistrate ought not to 
punish the breach of the first table (or law of the Sabbath) 
otherwise than in such cases as did disturb the civil peace ; 
that he ought not to tender an oath to an unregenerate or irreli- 
gious man ; that a man ought not to pray with such, however 
near and dear; and that a man ought not to give thanks after 
sacrament, nor after meat.’’ ‘The authorities ‘* professedly de- 
clared”’ that he ought to be banished from the colony for main- 
taining the doctrine ‘‘ that the civil magistrate might not in- 
termeddle even to stop a church from heresy or apostasy ; and, 
in order to annoy him, they refused a civil right demanded by 
the people of Salem, because it came through their obnoxious 
pastor. The cruel decree was indignantly opposed by the 
minority, for, says the historian, ‘‘ he was esteemed an honest, 
disinterested man, and of popular talents in the pulpit.” 

Of his mental powers we have no means of judging, axcept 
the respect and interest he awakened in them with whom he 
dwelt, and the writings he left ; these are chiefly of a contro- 
vertial nature, and on questions which have, in a great measure, 
lost their significance. The style, too, is involved, quaint, and 
often pedantic. ‘The views, however, advanced even in his 
polemic discussions, are often in advance of his time, and the 
sentiments he advocates are noble and progressive ; thus ‘* The 
Bloody Tenant”’ is an earnest plea with the clergy for tolera- 
tion ; and ** A Hireling Ministry” presents bold and just argu- 
ments in support of free churches, and against an arbitrary sys- 
tem of tithes. In the Redwood Library, at Newport, is a copy of 
** George Fox Digged out of his Burrows,” a characteristic 
specimen of the theological hardihood of Williams, as exhibited 
in his controversy with the Quakers. But it is from his 
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original force of character, and his loyalty to a great principle, 
that Roger Williams derives his claim to our admiration ; 
his shades of opinion are comparatively unimportant ; but the 
spirit in which he worked, suffered, and triumphed, enrols his 
name among the mora] heroes and benefactors of the world. 
His correspondence, not less than his life, evinces the highest 
domestic virtue, scrupulous fiscal integrity, a truly forgiving 
temper, rare tenacity of purpose, and a speculative turn of 
mind. Whatever changes of opinion he exhibits, his senti- 
ments are always consistent, and genuine piety elevates a 
heart nerved by true courage, and expanded with generous 
emotions. 

When, from the empyrean of contemplation, we survey the 
map of history, it is sometimes possible to trace the converg- 
ing lines of opinion along the current of events, until they unite 
to reveal and actualize truth. Accordingiy, if the history of 
Toleration was written by a philosophic annalist, it would ap- 
pear that a remarkable coincidence, both of speculation and 
action, at widely separate points, occurred to elucidate the 
great problem. In such a discussion, the life of Roger Wil- 
liams would form a significant chapter; and it would be noted 
as a singular combination, that while Coke made clear and 
authoritative the political rights of the people, Vane broached 
philosophical arguments for republicanism, and Milton nobly 
plead for the freedom of the press in England, Roger Wil- 
liams, their friend and ally, vindicated religious toleration in 
America ; each of these achievements being elements of the 
same great cause. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


HISTORY. 


We are happy to open our literary record of the past quar- 
ter with the announcement of such a thorough, well-digested, 
and scholarlike work as Brodhead’s ‘‘ History of New York.” 
The Empire State has waited long for the worthy recital of 
her progress, from the humble Dutch colony, 1615, to her pre- 

: sent conspicuous position. Abundant in ma- 
ae Stste terials of authentic character, rich in incident 
and romantic adventure, and closely connect- 

Bropaeap. First ed with the development of American society, 

Period. Harper® the history of New York has been more in- 

debted to the imaginative genius of one of her 
favorite sons, than to the faithful labors of the veracious 
chronicler. In fact, Mr. Brodhead may almost be said to 
have entered upon a virgin theme. Certainly he is the 


first who has attempted to reduce the unshapen mass of 


events in our early annals to classic symmetry. Conscious 
of the rare felicities of his position, he has engaged in his con- 
genial task, not only with sympathy, but with enthusiasm. 
His love of the subject gives a perpetual vitality to his 
pages. Nor is his judgment blinded by an excess of zeal. 
Throughout the volume, we find the marks of profound re- 
search, lively vigilance, and acute reflection. 1t is also per- 
vaded by a certain air of quietness and self-possession which 
serve to strengthen our confidence in the conclusions of the 
author. Mr. Brodhead writes in a style which, in its Doric 
plainness and vigor, shows the finish of the artist. He 
rarely indulges in any ambitious flights. Aiming at trans- 
parent lucidity, as the indispensable condition of historical 
composition, he does not attempt to excite admiration by 
rhetorical splendor. ‘The infrequent embellishments with 
which he adorns his narrative are appropriate and graceful. 
The history of New York commences with its discovery by 
the Dutch navigators, in 1609, and is divided by the author 
into four leading epochs : the first, closing with its seizure by 
the English in 1664—the second, with the cession of Canada 
to England in 1763—the third, with the inauguration of 
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Washington in 1789—and the fourth embraces the annals of 
the State from the organization of the Federal government to 
the present time. The volume now issued embraces the first 
period from 1609 to 1664, and is presented to the public “ in 
partial execution of a purpose contemplated for many years.” 

In the construction of his narrative, Mr. Brodhead has hit 
the happy medium beween a parsimonious brevity of detail, 
and an extravagant copiousness of description. ‘The succes- 
sion of events is presented in due order and proportion. He 
has succeeded admirably in preserving the true perspective of 
their relations with contemporaneous history. His canvas is 
crowded, but so justly arranged, as to prevent confusion. 
Among other features of prominent interest which it presents, 
are the religion, customs, and jurisprudence of the Fatherland 
—the establishment of its system of townships and municipal 
governments—the intermingling of various creeds and theories 
—the growth of commerce—the origin of the feudal relation 
of patroons and tenants—the dealings with the aboriginal red 
men—and the progress of foreign encroachment, ending in 
the supremacy of foreign power. 

The gradual increase of what is now the City of New York 
forms one of the most curious topics of the volume, as will be 
seen from the slight sketch into which we here condense the 
full information which Mr. Brodhead has gathered in his re- 
searches. 

The ‘Island of the Manhattans,’’ which was discovered by 
Hudson in 1609, on his first voyage to the river which bears 
his name, was so called after the tribe of savages by whom it 
was then occupied. Withinafew years, other ships were sent 
from Amsterdam to the island, whose commercial position soon 
pointed it out as the most suitable place whence the furs 
collected in the interior could be shipped to Holland. It was, 
at this time, in.a state of uncultivated nature. A wild and 
luxuriant herbage covered its surface, but no cattle browsed 
in its fertile valleys, and the native deer had been almost exter- 
minated by the Indians. Goats and rabbits were sent out by 
the Dutch merchants, to supply the want of domestic animals; 
but they were poisoned by the wild verdure, to which they 
were unaccustomed. The first cabins were erected on the 
island in the winter of 1613. It was not until 1626 that the 
title to Manhattan was confirmed by purchase of the aborigi- 
nes. ‘This took place under the administration of Peter 
Minuit, the first Director of the Province of New Netherland. 
The entire —_— containing about 22,000 acres of land, was 
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ceded by the native proprietors to the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, for an amount equivalent to about twenty-four dollars of 
our present currency. No time was now lost in providing for 
its permanent security. A large fort was commenced on the 
southern point of the island, now the Battery. The counting- 
house of the Company was kept in a stone building, thatched 
with reeds. About thirty other houses, constructed chiefly of 
the bark of trees, were clustered along the east side of the 
river, from north to south. Each colonist had his own house. 
The principal officers of the colony lived together. Upon the 
completion of the fort, it was intended that all the settlers 
should betake themselves within its walls, for safety from any 
sudden attack of the savages. ‘This post received the name of 
Fort Amsterdam. The first inhabitants brought with them 
the characteristics of their Fatherland. ‘They were as busy 
and industrous as in Holland. One traded with the natives ; 
another built houses; a third cultivated the land. Each far- 
mer had his homestead upon the company’s land. He was 
also furnished with cows, whose milk was his own profit. The 
colony steadily increased in prosperity. In 1628, it numbered 
two hundred and seventy souls. Fearless of the Indians, with 
whom they were at peace, the families continued to reside 
outside the walls of Fort Amsterdam, which was now com- 
pleted with four bastions, and a facing of stone. The colonists 
subsisted chiefly by farming, the deficiency in their crops being 
made up by supplies from the West India Company. Their 
summer grain had suffered from the excessive heats; but of 
winter corn there was good store: while the cattle which had 
been sent from Holland, three years before, had thriven and 
multiplied. Everything wore the air of progress and improve- 
ment. 

The commercial importance of Manhattan was soon felt. In 
1629 and 1630 the imports from Amsterdam amounted to 
113,000 guilders, while the exports from the island exceeded 
130,000 guilders. Even at that early day its ships began to 
excite the envy of England. In 1631 the New Netherland, a 
ship of between six and eight hundred tons burden, was built 
at Manhattan and dispatched to Holland. This ship was not 
only the largest that had ever been built in America, but was 
probably one of the greatest merchant vessels at that time in 
the world. 

Under the administration of the renowned Wouter Van 
Twiller, in 1633, the domestic concerns of Manhattan received 
a great share of his attention. Fort Amsterdam, which had 
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become dilapidated, was repaired. A guard-house and a bar- 
rack, for the newly-arrived soldiers, were constructed within 
the ramparts. Three expensive wind-mills were also erected. 
Several brick and frame houses were built for the director 
and his officers, and on the company’s farm, north of the 
fort, a dwelling-house, brewery, boat-house, and barn. Other 
smaller houses were built for the corporal, the smith, the 
cooper, and the midwife ; and the goats, which Van Twiller 
had received as a present from Virginia, were accommodated 
with an appropriate stable. A plain wooden building, like a 
barn, was set apart for a church, in place of the loft in which 
the people had worshipped since 1626. Near this primeval 
sanctuary, which stood in what is now Broad street, between 
Pearl and Bridge streets, a dwelling-house and stable were 
erected for the use of the ‘‘ Domine’’—a title given in Holland 
to clergymen and head-masters of Latin schools, which crossed 
the Atlantic with the first minister Bogardus, and which is 
still retained among the descendants of the Dutch colonists. 
In 1652, the population of Manhattan, which had now grown 
into a small village, amounted to seven or eight hundred souls. 
Thus far, its municipal affairs had been administered by the 
Director and Council of the province. The time had now 
come for the inhabitants to be invested with civic powers. A 
municipal government was formed on the model of that of 
Amsterdam, though with less extensive popular franchises 
than were enjoyed by the parent city. ‘The government was 
installed in due form, February 6, 1653, and the island of 
Manhattan became the city of New Amsterdam. In a little 
over ten years, the population had increased to fifteen hundred. 
But trouble was now at hand. English jealousy had grown 
with the increasing commerce of Holland, and was now di- 
rected towards her American province. It was soon decided 
to rob her of the colony. A royal patent was made to the 
Duke of York, granting the whole of New Netherland, with a 
large adjacent territory. An expedition was fitted out to 
carry the project into effect. On arriving before Fort Amster- 
dam, the fleet came to anchor ; the Commander summoned the 
colony to surrender; and after a fruitless protest on the part 
of Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch Director, articles of capitula- 
tion were signed, and on the 8th of September, 1664, the 
English flag was hoisted on Fort Amsterdam. In compliment 
to the Duke of York, the name of the city was changed from 
New Amsterdam to New York. The leader of the expedition, 
Necally, was proclaimed Deputy Governor by the Burgomaster. 
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‘*¢ To his European eye,”’ says Mr. Brodhead, ‘‘ the Dutch me- 
tropolis, with its earthen fort, inclosing a wind-mill and high 
flag-staff, a prison and a governor’s house, and a double-roofed 
church, above which loomed a square tower, its gallows and 
whipping-post at the river’s side, and its rows of houses which 
hugged the citadel, presented a mean appearance. Yet, before 
long, he described it to the Duke of York, as ‘ the best of all 
his Majesty’s towns in America,’ and assured his Royal High- 
ness that with proper management, ‘ within five years the sta- 
ple of America will be drawn hither, of which the brethren of 


Boston are very sensible. 


999 


We shall eagerly look for Mr. Brodhead’s continuation of this 
masterly work, which forms a genuine addition to the classi- 
cal school of American history, and places its author on the 

*memorable roll that contains the names of Bancroft, Irving, and 


Prescott. 


TRAVELS. 


Under a fanciful title, the agreeable volumes of these intel- 
ligent and observing travellers present a series of lively descrip- 
tions, acute comments, and grave discussions, showing the 
salient features of domestic and social life in the United 
States, as they appeared in the extended journeyings which 


White, Red, Black. 
Sketches of Amer- 
ican Society in the 
United States. By 
Francis and 
RESA 2 
vols. Redfield. 


the company of Kossuth made an almost 
perpetual holiday. The work is evidenily 
the production of two different pens—a fact 
made known by the striking contrasts in the 
contents, without the information on the title- 
page; Mr. Pulszky contributing a variety 


of political and historical disquisition, which, we must own, 
is of a somewhat heavy character, though it may be read 
to advantage by those who wish to obtain a clear compre- 
hension of American institutions ; while Mrs. Pulszky deals 
in more graceful and airy themes, touching lightly on the 
surface of society, freely indulging in gossip about families 
and personages of note, and often hitting off a scene or an ad- 
venture with a brilliant piquancy of description. This union 
of talent and taste in the composition of the work gives it an 
eminently readable character. Good Mr. Pulszky is happily 
relieved, when on the very verge of intolerable tediousness, by 
the sprightly effusions of the lady; and her gay, genial, and 
truly feminine revelations are heightened in effect by the 
rather sombre background of the perspective. 
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In the preface, the conjugial authors enumerate several ad- 
vantages which they enjoyed for writing a good book on 
America. ‘Travelling in the suite of Kossuth, as the guest of 
the nation, they had unusual facilities for becoming acquainted 
with the policy and society of the New World. They met 
nearly all the leading men of the country in friendly relations ; 
and in their own capacity as foreign lions of undoubted 
authenticity, were made sharers of the admiration and confi- 
dence which Brother Jonathan is apt to accord in profuse mea- 
sure to celebrated visitors from beyond the sea. 

For themselves, they were determined to be clothed with 
candor as with a garment in their progress through the 
United States. Without using rose-colored tints exclusively 
in finishing their pictures, they throw the Yankee peculiarities 
into the shade, and never yield to the temptation of painting a 
popular caricature. ‘Their liberality is so rare, so truly catho- 
lic, that they were not even shocked at seeing young America 
pour his egg into a glass at breakfast. They had not even the 
laudable curiosity to inquire whether the canonical practice 
of eating lamb with mint sauce, roast beef with Yorkshire 
pudding, and rhubarb pie with Devonshire cream, had survived 
the Declaration of Independence ; and as to the universal de- 
votion to the fragrant leaf, they had come from too notorious- 
ly a smoking people to receive any injury to their nerves from 
the practice of its rites. 

Their first impression of America was gained on their arri- 
val at Staten Island. They were received with open arms by 
the hospitable family of Dr. Doane. Sofas and rocking- 
chairs, carpets and crackling wood fires, gave them a cheering 
welcome after their chilly voyage. The baby, with wide open 
eyes, was kept up till three o’clock in the morning, on ocea- 
sion of the unusual advent. Even the cook, the nurse, and 
the housemaid were on hand to express their sympathy. 
Major Hagedorn and his militia awoke the weary voyagers 
before sunrise of a winter’s morning with a thundering can- 
nonade. Breakfast was dispatched with inconceivable Amer- 
ican rapidity, and shouts, drums, and trumpets called the 
party to the balcony. The militia had come to salute Kos- 
suth; visitors soon began to pour in; among them Kagegah- 
gabow, the great Ojibbeway chief, in ‘‘an ungraceful dress- 
coat of civilization,’? awakened the most interest. Then the 
Hungarians were dragged out to a large tent, half a mile off, 
to a public reception by the citizens of Staten Island. The 
crowd was terrific, but it was kept in awe by tho dignified de- 
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portment of Kossuth. The anxiety not to lose one accent or 
one glimpse, established a silence and order which the valiant 
Chief Matsell, and his whole posse of police, would have been 
unable to achieve. Only a little ragged urchin would now 
and then pop up from a corner and take his stand on the plat- 
form with a truly democratic determination. One of them 
planted himself on Mrs. Pulszky’s foot, which no words could 
make him understand was not a stcol, and the only concession 
which she could obtain from the unwashed barbarian was to 
transfer him from the right foot to the left. The ceremony 
was at length brought to an end by the sturdy melody of 
Yankee Doodle. 

Again the procession took up the line of march, carrying 
their guests all round the island. The fair observer was much 
struck with the architecture. Here was an Italian villa, 
with an oriental veranda—there a Byzantine fagade, with a 
pointed Gothic steeple, a wooden house, with heavy ornaments, 
on the hill—in the valley a Swiss cottage, with two lions or tigers, 
or something between both, a fierce quadruped of the artist’s 
own creation, guarding the door-posts. This motley style, we 
are told, has been introduced from England ; Regent Street 
and Trafalgar Square, in that respect, being unsurpassed all 
over the world. 

The next day was the reception in New York. Providen- 
tially carried through its perils, the hospitable Irving House 
presents the exiles with a grateful asylum. Mrs. Pulszky 
looks on the black waiters at table with admiring eyes. She 
noticed with great interest their shining black faces, and their 
visual orbs rolling with a most jolly expression of self-satisfac- 
tion. One of them especially attracted her attention, with 
his hair plastered straight up before, and trimmed with as 
much care as the beard of King Shalmanassar, in the British 
Museum. 

On Sunday the party attend St. Bartholomew Church. The 
sermon was dogmatical, and did not calm the mind or bedew 
the feelings. They then went to the house of Mayor Kingsland, 
and enjoyed a quiet Sabbath in his * amiable family circle.”’ 
Mrs Kingsland, ‘‘ a mother of nine children, is one of those who, 
by youthful appearance, deny the prejudice that the bloom of 
American ladies is but short.” 

The New York ladies appear very extravagart to the sharp- 
eyed visitor. She hardly met one lady in Broadway without 
light-colored rich silks, such as in Paris are seen only at even- 
ing parties. They wear plumed bonnets, with which they 
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would look much better in elegant coaches along the alleys of a 
park, than among the pedestrians of the dusty pavement in 
New York. 

The houses of New York are not so much like bird-cages as 
in London. The drawing-rooms, library, and dining-rooms, 
though spacious, are often on the same floor, whilst the bed- 
rooms and nurseries alone occupy the upper stories. But the 
children are not confined to the nurseries. ‘They rome through 
the house, “‘ up stairs and down stairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber.”’ They circulate freely like little birds, not confined in 
cages, fluttering all over an ample hot-house. Thus the mo- 
ther has them constantly under her eye, though not under her 
control. They have their own way—they run in and out— 
climb up and down just as they please—and play the mischief 
with books, and cushions, and chairs. 

Mrs. Pulszky is by no means troubled with an excess of se- 
cretiveness. She gives her impressions of persons as well as 
things with the most edifying frankness. On meeting with 
Washington Irving, at a pleasant dinner party, she was sur- 
prised to see a ‘* gentleman on whose lofty brow years have 
impressed their traces,’ and to hear that he was the man 
whom her ‘‘ imagination had endowed with the unwithering 
vigor of youth, like Goethe, whose Jupiter frame was not 
bent by age.’’ She had fancied that the author of the ‘‘ Sketch- 
Book,” and ‘ of the radiant pictures of the Alhambra, must 
remain always young.” But when she came to listen to his 
full flow of cheerful talk, she found that she had not been 
mistaken in her early impressions. ‘* Washington Irving can 
as little grow old as his works—their covers may be worn out, 
but never their contents.” 

She was especially struck with the expression of energy in 
the speaking of Henry Ward Beecher, as well as in his coun- 
tenance, ‘* which bears the stamp of the superiority acknow- 
ledged to distinguish the members of his family.” Mr. Gor- 
don Bennett conducts a paper with ‘ surprising tact,’ but 
has an ‘ instinctive aversion against every body whose motives 
are not those of money-making.’’ Horace Greeley is arined 
with ‘“‘aclub that knocks down his adversaries with rough 
blows.” Mr. William H. Raymond, editor of the New York 
Daily Times, is ‘‘an amiable young man of prepossessing 
manners,’’ and is probably ‘‘ destined to serve his State and 
his country in many high positions.’”? Mrs. Lucretia Mott has 
a face ‘artistically beautiful,’’ and looks like ‘ an antique 
cameo.” Gov. Seward “ fascinates even his political opponents, 
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by his fluent and instructive conversation.’’ General Cass, 
** tall and stout, full of vivacity and French politeness to the 
ladies, strikes by the frankness and cordiality of his manners.”’ 
Mr. Fillmore has an ‘ expression of natural kind-hearted 
frankness in his countenance and manners,’ and Mrs. Fill- 
more resembles him in that respect. Their daughter struck 
Mrs. Pulszky with her ‘‘ amiable sincerity,”’ when, on the lat- 
ter complimenting her on her excellent French, she replied 
that she had an opportunity for practice in the school where 
she had been lately a teacher. General Scott, “ tall, bulky, 
and commanding in his appearance, is as prolix in his words 
as he is concise in his actions,” and is ‘one of the living 
glories of the United States.” Gov. Houston, “reserved as 
an Indian, and polite as a Spaniard,” *“* with a countenance 
alike impassible when flattered by his admirers and when 
assaulted by his opponents,” struck our lively sketcher of 
personalities as a ‘ great man.’’ Longfellow, the poet, bears 
the ‘** stamp of natural nobility” in his conversation and man- 
ners, and in his whole appearance. His wife is a * lady of 
Junonian beauty and the kindest heart.” 

The elaborate discussions by Mr. Pulszky of the polities of 
the United States certainly aim at impartiality, and are, per- 
haps, as accurate as could be demanded of a tourist, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the author. ‘They will prove of 
greater interest on the other side of the ocean, than to our 
own citizens. They present a clear view of several of the 
complicated workings of our political system, which have often 
been the source of the most amusing blunders to foreign quill- 
drivers. On the whole, we think the Americans have little 
reason to complain of the strictures in this work, while its 
earnestness and good faith compensate for the vein of gossip, 
which might otherwise have been found intolerable. 


With less readable qualities than the pleasant, chatty vol- 
umes of the Pulszkys, Mr. Wallis’s new work on “ Spain” is 
worthy of special commendation for its calm and temperate tone, 

; _ the variety and extent of its information, and 
— pene the chaste dignity of its style. The author 

Public Men. By S$. possesses rare qualifications for a foreign tra- 


T. Watts. Boston. yeller, in his prevailing freedom from pre- 
Ticknor, Reed, & 


Fields. judice, his habits of accurate observation and 

research, his discriminating views of charac- 
ter, and his command of vigorous expression, as well as in 
his position as an official agent of the United States. ‘The 
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visit on which this volume is founded took place in 1849. 
Still it keeps pace with the intermediate progress of Spanish 
affairs, and may be regarded as an authentic contemporary 
view of the subject. 

The chapter devoted to the Spanish press is full of curious 
details. It is provided by the present Constitution, that the 
press shall suffer no restrictions, except those established by law. 
In spite of this guaranty, a succession of decrees has been 
issued by the Executive, without the shadow of legitimate 
authority, regulating the rights of the citizen, and the powers of 
the Government, in regard to the freedom of the press. 
Hence, when the author was in Madrid, it was not an infre- 
quent occurrence for the whole edition of an opposition paper 
to be seized by the police, and in some instances, four or five 
different Journals ina single day. Nobody seemed to regard this 
process with surprise ; nor did it diminish the boldness of 
the suffering parties in the promulgation of their opinions. The 
press of Madrid is not more remarkable than its English or 
French contemporaries, for its knowledge of American affairs. 
Its blunders, however, are generally more laughable than serious. 
In announcing, for instance, the result of the protracted ballot for 
Speaker, in the House of Representatives, in 1849, one of the 
leading journals informs its docile readers, to the great amuse- 
ment of the American residents, that, ‘‘in the United States, 
the Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies was in dispute, 
between Messrs. Wintrop, Vhig; Mr. Crobbe, Radical ; and 
Mr. Scaltering of the third party.’”? The same paper shortly 
after proclaimed the astounding intelligence, that, ‘* there was 
such a frightful degree of misery prevailing in California, that 
the crews of American ships of war were deserting daily, 
throwing their officers overboard, before they left.” Still such 
grotesque errors of penny-a-liners probably occupies less space 
in the journals of Madrid, than in those of most other countries. 
The political department is usually served with signal ability. 
The prominent articles are often written by men of eminent 
position for literature, learning, and statesmanship. Great im- 
provement has taken piace in journalism within the last thirty 
years. When Slidell Mackenzie was in Madrid, in 1826, to 
write his ‘‘ Year in Spain,”’ he found but two papers—a daily, 
containing all the commercial intelligenee of the Spanish capi- 
tal, to wit, the names of the saints of the day, with those of 
the churches where there would be masses, advertisements 
of Bayonne hams and Flanders butter, with the names 
and residences of wet-nurses, fresh from the Asturias; and a 
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tri-weckly, embracing all the literary, scientific, and political 
intelligence of the whole empire, its contents being confined to 
an account of the health and occupation of their Majesties, 
extracts from foreign papers, selected for the meridian of 
Madrid, statutes about tithes, and edicts punishing and damning 
the free-masons. Until the death of Ferdinand, in 1833, no 
change for the better was possible. During the civil war, 
which lasted for ten years, from that epoch, the state of the 
country was too uncertain to allow the embarkation of capital 
in so precarious an enterprise as journalism. The oldest of the 
present political papers was not established until 1842, but in 
February, 1850, there were thirteen daily papers in circulation 
in Madrid, which received a liberal patronage. 

The literature of Spain, according to Mr. Wallis, exhibits 
some symptoms of vitality. During his residence in the ecapi- 
tal, a good many works, both original and translated, were 
issued from the press; they created a fair demand, although 
there was scarcely a publishing or book-selling house of any 
enterprise in the city. Nor was there in Madrid a review, or 
magazine, or any literary periodical worthy of notice. A 
search for books is usually a dreary adventure. The book- 
shops are small and insignificant, generally without catalogues, 
and often, in the absence of the master, with no one who has any 
idea of the contents of the shelves. When you call for a book 
at the counter, you are told the proprietor is not at home ; he 
has gone into the street, and the acting functionary is seldom 
persuaded to discover the book you are hunting for. There are 
some depositories for second-hand books, which Mr. Wallis de- 
scribes as very singular institutions. ‘Their owners have not 
the remotest suspicion of the character or value of the books, 
which they keep under lock and key. They buy them like old 
iron, or rags, or paper. It is no easy problem for them to fix 
on the price. This is decided by a series of ingenious experi- 
ments on the purchaser. If they happen, once in their lives, 
to get a casual bid, which they refuse in hope of a higher, no 
inducement will lead them to sell the book for any thing less, 
though it should fall to pieces on their hands, while waiting 
for a customer. The unhappy book-fancier is thus subjected to 
a course of arbitrary extortions, from which he has no power 
to escape. 

The book-stalls, in the open air, sometimes contain a supply 
of rare and curious books. ‘These are arranged on shelves 
around a court, or on one side of a plaza, or against a church, 
or in some entry or open passage. Now and then, they oc- 
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cupy the ground-floor of a house in some by-street, the rooms 
which contain them being lighted only through the doors, 

which, of course, are always on the swing. Here | you will find 
the proprietor, in the winter season, with cloak and hat on, 
sitting half torpid with cold over his brasero. As you enter, 
he bids you good-day, and, perhaps, stirs up the coals a little, 
but this is all the sign of life you get out of him. You can 
only look round for yourself, but half-frozen, you soon tire of 
the search, and bid the frowzy old bibliopole ‘* Remain with 
God.” He replies, **‘ Go with God,” and you glide out like a 
ghost, as you came in, leaving your errand a mystery as pro- 
found as the oracles of the “ spiritual rappers.” 

In spite of this unpromising picture, the press of Madrid is 
not altogether idle. Two series of considerable importance 
were well advanced in 1850. One a republication of the best 
standard writers, from the formation of the language to the 
present day ; and the other, the complete code of Spanish written 
law. Another valuable work is the ‘‘ Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical Dictionary of Spain and her Dependencies,” by 
Don Pascual Madoz, of which fifteen large octavo volumes 
have already appeared. This is justly styled by the Madrid 
journals, **a monumental work.” It presents copious details 
in regard to every village and parish in the kingdom. The 
historical notices are written with fulness and impartiality,— 
the political, artistic, and antiquarian dissertations, with liber- 
ality, learning, and good taste. 

When Mr. Wallis left Madrid, the ‘‘History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,”’ by our accomplished countryman, Mr. George Ticknor, 
was in the process, of translation by Don Pascual de Gay- 
angos, the celebrated Arabie scholar and antiquarian, and his 
friend Don Enrique Vidia, a scholar of distinguished ability 
and cultivation. It was difficult, however, to find a publisher 
with sufficient spirit to take any liberal share of the enterprise. 
The first volume has since appeared, ina style of elegant typo- 
graphy. ‘This history has been a source of gratified surprise 
to the most learned of the Spanish literary archeologists. Its 
extraordinary appreciation of the intellectual productions of 
Spain was regarded by the most eminent of the native writers 
and thinkers as all that a Spaniard could have been able to 
attain, and next to miraculous in a foreigner. A distinguished 
man of letters, whose judgment was regarded as almost oracu- 
Jar in Spain, told Mr. Wallis that he regarded Mr. 'Ticknor’s 
work as ‘ the best history of a literature he had ever seen.”’ 

In the course of his volume, Mr. Wallis discusses a variety 
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of other topics relating to government, commerce, industry, 
education, the fine arts, domestic life and manners in Spain, 
on all of which he presents an abundance of information, 
which is valuable for its authenticity, and attractive by the 
polished ease and propriety with which it is set forth. His 
opinions on several points of controversy, though expressed 
without dogmatism, will not, of course, meet with universal 
favor. But no intelligent reader will hesitate to acknowledge 
his satisfaction with the liberal and manly tone of the volume, 
and the curious and instructive character of its contents, in 
regard to numerous points in the present condition of Spain, 
which are far from being generally understood. 


A remarkable specimen of the locomotive genius of the uni- 
versal Yankee nation. Mr. Ross Browne is a natural traveller. 
Without ceasing to be a sturdy democrat, he is a citizen of the 
world. Everywhere to “ the manner born,’’ he revels in the 
largest liberty. Ten years ago, having rambled all over the 

: United States,—making six hundred miles 
Yusef; or, the Jour- of the distance on foot, and sixteen hundred 
ney of the Frangi. 

A ‘Crusade in the in a flat-boat—he started from Washington 

East. By J. Ross with fifteen dollars in his pocket to make the 

tour of the East. On this trip he got no far- 
ther east than New York, where he parts 

with his last dollar, and ships before the mast in a whaler. 
Sailing to the Indian Ocean, he leaves his vessel at the 
island of Zanzibar, where he spends three months at the 
consular residence, in the vicinity of the Imaum of Muscat. 
Returning to Washington, he repairs damages by laboring 
hard on Bank statistics and Treasury reports, and in four 
years gets ready to start again for the East. In order to 
accomplish the tour, he sails for California and Oregon, as 
lieutenant in the Revenue service, goes ashore at Juan Fer- 
nandez in a small boat, with the ship seventy miles out at sea, 
and explores the traces of Robinson Crusoe. Passing some 
time in Lima, he at length arrives at California, without a 
cent, finds the Revenue service reduced by the government, 
and is thus reduced himself to the condition of a gentleman at 
large. While meditating whether to take in washing at six 
dollars a dozen, or devote the remainder of his days to the 
profession of mule-driving, he is unexpectedly promoted to the 
dignity of post-office agent, and went about the country for 
the purpose of making post-masters. This occupation soon 
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came to an end—as he made but one post-master—but luckily, 
he was appointed to report the debates on the formation of the 
State Constitution in the convention at Monterey. He thus put 
money in his purse, once more came back to Washington, 
and once more started for the East. The attempt was suc- 
cessful this time, and the result is the present lively volume. 
He visits Sicily, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and other Oriental 
countries, meets with all sorts of strange adventures, and jots 
them down in his journal, which is here reproduced ina ship- 
shape style for the public. Mr. Ross Browne writes with the 
gay, rollicking nonchalance that is evidently a part of his char- 
acter, and if he does not always edify his readers, never 
suffers them to go to sleep. His volume is crowded with in- 
cidents; the vivacity of his narrative never flags, nor is its 
effect diminished by the humorous embellishments, in which 
the engraver has caught the fun of the author. 


In this unpretending volume, we have a lively record of the 
common incidents that are likely to attract the attention of an 
observing traveller. ‘The author does not go out of his way in 
search of the romantic,—nor does he play upon the credulity of 
his readers by the recital of marvellous adventures,—and as 

little does he attempt to create a sensation by 
and spasms of rhetoric, or melo-dramatic descrip- 
aon on tions,—but simply jotting down his daily 

American. ByBex- experiences, he presents a fresh and natural 

picture of life and society in Great Britain. 

coth Geambolt Oe. His journal is chiefly confined to England, 
Scotland, and Wales, of which he traversed 
the most interesting portions, and for the most part in the 
capacity of a pedestrian. This brought him into more intimate 
relations with the mass of the people, than is usual with foreign 
tourists. He made himself at home in the wayside cottage, 
and found a companion in the chance traveller, whom he hap- 
pened to meet on the road. Among the objects on which he 
lingers with fondest interest, are the homes and haunts of men 
of genius and letters. His account of the tomb of Byron, the 
birth-place of Shakspeare, and Burns’s cottage is written with 
simplicity and true feeling, and is quite free from sentimental 
raptures. The plan of the author led him, to a considerable 
extent, out of the usual line of travel, and his remarks, accord- 
ingly, on English country life are often novel, presenting traits 
of character and manners that have seldom been described by 
American tourists. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


This useful manual forms a new volume of Putnam’s ‘* Home 
Cyclopedia,’’ and consists of a gazetteer of the world, on the 
most condensed plan. It has been compiled, 
with great care, from the best modern autho- 
rities, with Johnston’s Dictionary of Geogra- 
phy as a basis. No previous work of the 
kind is more comprehensive in its details, or 
clearer in its arrangement, and although a few 
errors and omissions may have escaped the vigilance of the edi- 
tor, he has evidently performed his task with pains-taking 
diligence and sound literary judgment. 


Hand-Book of Uni- 
versal Geography. 
Edited by T. 
Carey CaLiicor, 
A.M. George P. 
Putnam & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


In the department of Biography, the most important pro- 
duction of the quarter is, doubtless, the reprint of the ‘‘ Lives 
of the Brothers Humboldt,” from the prolific press of the Harpers. 
Our personal knowledge of these eminent men has been limited 
to the ephemeral sketches which have occasionally appeared in 
the journals, and other places in connection 


Lives of the Brothers > 
with their "wake. We therefore .weleome 


Ilumboldt, Alex- 
ander and William. 


From the German 
of Klencke and 
Schlesier. 
BAUER. 
Harper & Brothers. 


By 


the present biography, with all its imperfec- 
tions of style and arrangement, as giving usa 
more comprehensive idea of the character 
and history of their world-renowned subjects, 


than had previously been in possession of 
the public. The Livesof the illustrious Brothers exhibit a noble 
example of genial activity. Devoted to the loftiest pursuits of 
intellect, from their youth up, surrounded with rare facili- 
ties for the most liberal culture, endowed with no less energy 
of purpose than vigor of understanding, singularly fortunate in 
opening new fields of research, which they have cultivated with 
as much wisdom as enthusiasm, they stand as types of the 
progress of European science and literature during ths present 
century. The volume now issued gives a succinct record of 
their achievements in the learned world, describes their attrac- 
tive environment in private life, explains their connection with 
the politics and diplomacy of the day, and abounds in illustra- 
tion of their manly, generous, sincere characters—which repre- 
sent the most admirable aspects of German development. It 
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will be read with delighted interest by the lovers of science 
and private excellence, although it cannot be regarded as a 
complete or ultimate biography of its illustrious subjects. May 
the time still be postponed when such a work can be under- 
taken with propriety. 


A modest biographical sketch of a lady of 
Mrs. L. Sroovm. €Minent piety and active benevolence. It is 
ney. Carter & alike worthy of attention from the rare Chris- 
Brohera, tian excellence of its subject, and the distin- 


guished reputation of the writer. 


The question recently propounded in Putnarn’s popular 
** Monthly,” in regard to the presence of a Bourbon among us, 
will draw attention to this little work, which is issued at a 
seasonable moment. Whatever the claims of the Rev. Eleazar 
Williams, in which he is so gallantly sustained by the Rev. 
The Bourbon Prince. Mr. Hanson, the problem has become one of 
The History of the those historical riddles, about which every one 
Royal Dauphin. feels a certain degree of curiosity. ‘The Prince 
France. Harper& de Joinville’s reply to the magazine article is 
Brothers. a flat denial of Mr. Williams’s statement. The 
facts presented in this volume, at first blush, certainly seem to 
set aside his pretensions. It contains a consecutive account of 
the Life of the Dauphin, and enlarges with great particularity of 
detail on the circumstances of his death, embodying the sub- 
stance of Beauchesne’s elaborate memoir, which has recently 
been published at Paris. Apart from the casual interest which 
attaches to the question, the work is filled with descriptions of 
tragic pathos, and whether, in fact, it shall prove to be ro- 
mance or history, it has uncommon merit as a narrative. 


his appears to be a veracious history of actual experience, 
in spite of the suspicious tinge of romance on the title-page. 
The author was born with the genius of a financier ; this was 
Roland Trevor ; or, Prilliantly exhibited at an early age ; his after 
The Pilot of Hu- life was devoted to its cultivation ; and in the 
man Life, being an work before us, we have an animated descrip- 
the Author. Lip- tion of his varied adventures in the pursuit 
pincott, Grambo of fortune. Although the volume possesses 
ome little that can challenge the interest of the 
public, we find occasional passages of amusement and instruc- 
tion, especially in the portion which relates to Texas. 
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POETRY. 


In point of genuine poetic inspiration, this volume does more 
justice to the genius of the author, than any of his former pro- 
ductions. With less of the fervor excited by strong political 
or patriotic feeling, it rises to a loftier region of contemplation, 
rings out a sweeter and more thrilling music, and touches a 

more universal chord of humanity, than the 
The Chapel of the fiery lyrics with which the name of the poet 
Hermits and other J 
Poems. By Joux 18 generally associated. The piece entitled 
G.Wurrrier. **The Chapel of the Hermits,’ which gives 
its name to the collection, is a highly-finighed, 
meditative poem, discussing ‘‘ the burden 
and the mystery’ of human existence, laden with thought 
of sublime import, and clothed in versification of singu- 
larly delicate and touching beauty. It is founded on an in- 
cident related by Bernardin Saint Pierre, in his ‘ Studies 
of Nature.” During a visit to the Chapel of the Hermits 
on Mount Valerien, in company with Rousseau, they heard 
the recitation of the beautiful Litanies of Providence, which 
produced a profound impression on their hearts. In the 
fulness of emotion Rousseau said to St. Pierre, ‘‘ At this mo- 
ment | enjoy a feeling of peace and happiness, which reminds 
me of the promise in the Gospel, ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’’’ St. Pierre replying, ‘‘If Fenelon had lived, you would 
have been a Catholic,’? Rousseau exclaimed, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘‘ Oh, if Fenelon were alive, I would struggle to get into 
his service, even as a lackey.” ‘The little anecdote suggests an 
admirable portraiture of Fenelon, as well as of Rousseau and 
St. Pierre, each of whose strongly marked individualities gives 
occasion to a finely contrasted grouping, and a striking de- 
velopment of spiritual affinities. The next poem is called 
‘* Questions of Life,’’ and in its composition as well as its 
title, has a visible reminiscence of Emerson’s “‘ Problem.”? The 
riddle of the Sphinx is still proposed. But no answer comes 
back on the echoed question from the depths of Being. 


“ What sings the brook? What oracle 
Is in the pine-tree’s organ-swell # 
What may the wind’s low burden be? 
The meaning of the moaning sea? 
The hieroglyphics of the stars? 

Or clouded sunset’s crimson bars? 
I vainly ask, for mocks my skill 
The trick of Nature’s cipher still.” 


tee 
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And to what end the busy questionings ? 


“Why idly seek from outward things 
The answer inward silence brings; 
Why stretch beyond our proper sphere 
And age, for that which lies so near? 
Why climb the far-off hills with pain, 
A nearer view of heaven to gain? 
Inlowliest depths of bosky dells, 

The hermit contemplative dwells. 

A fountain’s pine-hung slope his seat, 

And lotus-twined his silent feet, 

Whenee, piercing heaven, with sereened sight, 
He sees at noon the stars, whose light 

Shall glorify the coming night.” 


Several other smaller pieces, many of which breathe an 
exquisite perfume of tenderness and devotion, complete the 
contents of jhe volume. 


The quaint conceits of these title-pages area warning of 
the affectation and absurdity which nestle within the covers of 
the present astounding volumes. Such a farrago of pedantry, 
piety, blasphemy, sensuality, and delirious fancies, has seldom 
before gained the imprint of a respectable publisher. If the 
iin tinea reader can imagine the fusion of the Hebrew 

of My Summer Prophets, Solomon’s Song, Jacob Behmen, 

Night3—Memora- Edgar A. Poe, Anacreon, Catullus, Coleridge, 

lia; or, Phials of and Isaac Watts, into one seething, simmer- 

Tearsof Leve. By ig witch’s caldron of abominations, he may 

T. H. Curvers, form some idea of these fantastic monstrosi- 

= D. Lippincott, ties, The prose run mad in the prefaces pre- 

rambo & Co. 

pares for the demonic—celestial—bestial char- 
acter of the poetry. ‘‘ The Psyche of Manis the involucrum of his 
Pneuma.”’ ‘‘ The true Poet becomes the crystal-shining Memnon, 
through whose lucid prism the rays of the Divine Sun are ana- 
lyzed into the musical Rainbow of his Synthetic Glory. Through 
this crystalline smile of the weeping Heavens—this Nuneia of 
the Gods, does God come down to dwell among men.” ‘TI 
drink Ambrosia out of the Cup of the Gods in making this de- 
claration to the world—for which I am indebted to no man, 
but to that Divine Spirit which inundated Heaven with His 
Glory—the revelation of which shall make the souls of the God- 
anointed in the Golden Years to come, leap like the joyful an- 
telope on the hills of Yemen.” ‘A pure poet, feeding on the 
Apples of Eros, would grow fat on the white bread of Heaven.” 
‘‘ Like the vine of Cyprus, which clomb up by its tentacular 
ringlets to the top of the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, so does 
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the soul climb, from bough to bough, reaching out his tendril- 
like arms, while twining around the great Iedrasil-tree of 
God.’’ Coming to the poetry, so called, we find it consists of 
a series of changes on a few magnificent, sonorous epithets, 
interspersed with wild imaginative flights of the most nonde- 
script character, evidently introduced in a desperate attempt 
at variety. When we have run through the chimes on “ Crys- 
talline Wells,” ** Elysian Isles,” ** Bowers of Asphodel,” * th 
Angel Israfel,’’ ** Acon of Aeons,”’ and a few more semi-ethereal 
*‘ diaphonous” phrases, we have arrived at the goal, and have 
only to pursue our weary steps through ihe never-ending, still- 
beginning circle of the samethoughts and images. Mr. Chiveys 
often indulges in a touch of the pathetic. Indeed, his pensive 
soul affects that line of composition to a remarkable degree, 
considering that he is one who ‘ maketh his pastime in discur- 
sive wanderings arnong the aboriginal Paradises, that Eden 
the evergreen Savannahs of the Meadowy Seas of God.” He 
sheds salt tears over, we know not how many, buried loves, 
with most elaborate and resplendent “ trick of grief.’’ Here is 
a specimen of simpie Wordsworthian pathos :— 
“One day, to please the love divine 

Of my dear sister Adaline— 

Whose spirit now in Heaven doth shine— 

I made her, out of new white pine, 

A little wagon with four wheels, 

And harnessing the lamb, with peals 

Of laughter ringing at my heels, 

I drove her all about the fields. 

When it got hungry, as is so, 

With little lambs on earth below, 

I made my little brother go 

And steal some bread—his name was Joe. 

And while it stood there by my side, 

A rope around its neck I tied, 

Expecting soon, with joyful pride, 

To take my sister out to ride. 

Then rubbing it upon the head, 

Thus to myself I softly said, 

Wait till I get some crumbs of bread— 

When I got back, the lamb was dead.” 


An occasional lull of pastoral poetry alleviates the celestial 
splendor of the author’s “ great Amphionic songs,” which are 
numerous. For instance, here is an affecting specimen, with 
its pleonasm of rhymes — 

“ Down in the acromatic streams, 
Meeting the luminiferous beams, 
With which the air forever teems, 
The golden mail of sinnous gleams. 
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Up from the blade-embatiled banks 
Of the cool stream, the decr, in ranks, 
And going now to give God thanks, 
By playing on the hills their pranks. 


Over the pastures green, the lambs 

Go bleating round their snowy dams— 
Drawing sweet comfort from the calms, 
Along the hill-sides by the rams.” 


We must omit the most characteristic passages in the poetry 
of this “‘ Heaven-inspired”’ bard. It is hardly fit to bring before 
decent readers. Such a strange compound of voluptuous pas- 
sion, nawkish sentimentality, and transcendental, ecstatic piety 
savors more of the reveries of some oriental monkish mystic, 
dreaming under the shade of palm-trees, than of a man in 
broadcloth and shirt collars belonging io the present keen- 
eyed generation. But this is not the worst of it. The damn- 
ing fault of this poetry is its utter want of true feeling. 
No emotion is too sacred, no experience too private and per- 
sonal, to be set off with the jingling fineries of phrase, which 
fall so loosely from the pen of the writer. The saddest griefs 
are made the theme of his rigmarole experiments in ver- 
sification. Such shallow heartlessness is ill-disguised by the 
melo-dramatic weeds of woe, with which he daintily fits out 
his ridiculous person. When sorrow ceases to sit in retire- 
ment, but parades her sufferings before the world in ambitious 
bravado, she is no longer an object of sympathy, but of con- 
tempt. 


There is no striking originality in this little volume, but a 
pleasing vein of sentiment, and more than common facility of 
versification. Evidently, the writer has been an admiring 
student of Burns, and has eaught much of his inspiration from 
his thrilling melodies. Many of the songs are in the Scottish 

dialect, and betray considerable skill in the 
Songs of the Seasons ymanagement of its refractory idioms. The 

By James Liven. volume makes no lofty pretensions; but it 

Redfield. accomplishes whatever it aims at. It shows 

no pitiable failures, rendered more conspicu- 
ous by audacious aspirations. ‘The sincere, tranquil, modest 
tone in which it is- written, would redeem it from severe 
censure, even if it showed greater imperfections than it 
does now. In his preface, the author ignores the critic, 
but he has no reason to deprecate criticism. 
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We may as well place this delightful volume under the 
head of poetry, for Stoddard can write nothing which does not 
gush forth with the exuberance of his rich poetical tempera- 
ment. He is a born singer, and should never leave the tune- 

| ful haunts of the Muses. For simple un- 
Advenjunes it Fairy imaginative prose, he has neither the gift, nor 

Hexry Sropparo. the inclination. It is not his province to con- 

vince, but to charm. His mind swarms with 

sweet and beautiful fancies, which are dearer to 
him than the divinest thoughts of Plato. He shows no depth or 
variety of culture—he seems never to have coquetted with the 
sciences—and his acquaintance with the learned tomes that cem- 
pose ‘a gentleman’s library,’”’ we have no doubt, is slender in 
the extreme ; but he has a fine Grecian sense of beauty, which 
attracts the poetical elements of classical tradition, and makes 
the old mythology vital under his plastic touch. This volume, 
though in prose, as to outward form, is of the truest essence 
of poetry. It consists not of moving incidents among the 
airy spirits “‘ that syliable men’s names,” as one would ex- 
pect from the title-page, but of a series of charming moral 
allegories, with a hidden depth of meaning well worth the study 
of the old folks as well as children, and equally attractive by 
the felicity of their conception, and the refined aroma! sweet- 
ness of their language. Nothing but rhyme is wanting to 
make the book a collection of delicious poems. It has fancy, 
feeling, and rhythmical expression,—and above all, that deli- 
cate impress of genius which glorifies whatever it touches. 


FICTION. 


The author of these graphic descriptive sketches is well 
known as a vigorous delineator of the wild and exuberant 
life on our South-western frontiers. He is equally at home 
in the forest, the prairie, and the Indian camping-ground. 
a ee His writings have the freshness, and some- 

“ern Border. By times the tangled luxuriance, of the prime- 
C.W.Wenver.Lip- val wilderness. In this volume he has col- 
— lected several fugitive stories, that have 
; hitherto been scattered in various periodicals, 
together with some of his more elaborate narratives, that have 
been completed for the present edition. 
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There is nothing to indicate whether this novel is of Ameri- 
can or English origin, though it is copyrighted in this country. 
The characters and scenery are all English, which the ‘author 
handles as if perfectly at home on English ground. The story 
beset. A tek is constructed on an elaborate plan, and 

ly History. By Shows no ordinary power of invention and 

Exizasemt Wor- observation. The execution, however, is often 

+ ners bo P. Janguid; there are too many extraneous cir- 

cumstances for artistic effect, and, on the 
whole, we infer, from the perusal of the volume, that it fails 
to do justice to the powers of the author. 


We need only the name of Currer Bell, to show that this is 
the most powerful novel of the season. Power it certainly has 
—extraordinary power—if we dealt in superlatives, we should 
say, wonderful power—power of conception, thought, style. 

7 description, character, painting, drainatic ex- 
Valetta. pression—all combined—but still it is not a 
per & Brothers. Pleasing work—it produces astonishment, ra- 
ther than charm—its contrasts are too glaring 

—it deals toomuch in hard, homely, repulsive matters of fact— 
we are brought into scenes that perpetually shock us by their 
frozen reality—and the tragic ambiguity of the close, drawing 
a veil over the wreck of hopes too terrible to be described, 
leaves us in a state of bewildered awe, as if we had heard the 
‘*‘erack of doom.” The great feature of the novel is M. Paul 
Emanuel, who, from a petulant, testy, self-willed, suspicious, 
acrid, voleanic savage of a man, softens down into the sweet- 
est and tenderest of lovers, winning the heart of the heroine by 
the gentlest assiduities, and at last reveals the noblest qual- 
ities of character beneath his rough, ferocious exterior. 
Madame Beck is surpassingly well drawn, as a specimen of 
the worldly, selfish, artful, managing woman, who glides 
through the decencies of society on the ‘shoes of silence,” 
never cherishing an emotion beyond the sense of her own 
interests, never violating the slightest etiquette of conventional 
manners, and prospering all the days of her life, in the soft vel- 
vet and satin of cunning hypocrisy. The heroine, Lucy Snowe, 
who, like Jane Eyre, tells her own story, is an original, but is 
frequently lost sight of amid the more salient figures, who 
form her environment. 
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A novel, written with an express moral purpose in view, can 
hardly fail of exaggeration, or tediousness, or both. ‘The 
writer works in fetters. He is haunted by the fear of missing 
his aim. ‘The spontaneous flow of the story, which, in the best 


fictions, to a great degree shapes itself, 
tuth. Dy the Au- 


thor of “Mary “gliding at its own sweet will,” is perpetu- 
Barton.” Boston: ally inte srrupted by the thought of the moral. 
gl Reed & ‘This is the fault of the pre: sent story. It aims 


to teach a Jesson of compassion for the fallen, 
and of distrust of Pharisaic pretensions. The heroine, Ruth, 
who, at a very early age, has been made the victim of a 
smooth-spoken scoundrel, is represented as a model of all 
the human virtues. In the hour of her distress and deser- 
tion, she is taken up by a tender-hearted clergyman, becomes 
a member of his family, consisting only of himself and a 
maiden sister, and under the pious fraud of passing her 
off for a widowed distant relative, everything goes on 
quietly for some time—her secret is at length discovered—she 
is exposed to the savage, wrathful virtue of the *‘ unco guid” 
—-and the plot then turns on the real superiority of the outcast 
to the grim perseeutors by whom she is tormented. The moral 
tendency of such a story is no doubt questionable ; but the 
writer manages it with admirable discretion, and gives no false 
coloring to the violation of social rules. The volume abounds 
in passages of heart-breaking pathos and exquisite description, 
though we do not deem it equal to “ Mary Barton.” 


POLITICS. 


A complete edition of the Works of the great Southern states- 
man will be universally welcomed as a contribution of great 
importance to the political literature of this country. Mr. 
Calhoun was more remarkable for his profonndness, subtlety, 
The Works of John and originality as a thinker, than for any 

C.Calhoun. Vol, Showy qualities of popular eloque nee. The 

I. PD. Appleton great effect he produced on men’s minds was 

& Co. due to his constant reference to first principles, 
the sharpness and lucidity of hisanalysis, and the intense earnest- 
ness of his own convictions. It was a necessity of his nature 
to submit every proposition to a vigorous mental scrutiny. 
No principle could be accepted by him until it had passed 
through the fiery crucible of thought, and been resolved into 
its component elements. Hence, his writings are by no means 
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limited to the usual ephemeral interests of political discussions. 
They will find a place by the side of the masterly productions 
of Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and other profound expositors 
of the American system of government. The volume now 
issued contains a Disquisition on Government, and a Discourse 
on the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
Although these treatises did not receive the finishing touch of 
the author, and, in some respects, exhibit the marks of haste 
and interruption, they are stamped with his wonted acutecness 
of discrimination and force of argument. The work will be 
completed in three additional volumes, including Speeches in 
Congress, Dilpomatic Papers and Correspondence, and a Memoir 
of the Author. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


This work, intended for popular and juvenile reading, is on 

a somewhat similar plan to that of Chambers’s Miscellany,’ 

although the contents of the present volume are of a slighter 

and more superficial character. It is to be completed in ten 

volumes, issued at irregular intervals, and 
Woodworth’s Amevi- tr Whe 

can Misecllany of strated by tasteiui engravings. 16 editor 


Entertaining 
Knowledge. By 
Francis C. Woop- 
wortH. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson 
Co. 


sustains a high reputation as an ingenious 
and diligent writer for the young; and, with 
his experienced appreciation of popular tastes, 
can hardly fail to make this a useful and in- 
teresting publication. No voucher is neces- 


sary to those who are acquainted with the author for the pure 
moral and religious tone of the series. 


This volume, 


The Kathman Slave, 
and other Papers 
connected with 
Missionary Lift. 
By Jvpsoy. 
Bostou : Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 


which is partly descriptive, and partly con- 
troversial, derives its principal interest from 
the fact that it is founded on incidents in the 
personal experience of the celebrated Fanny 
Forrester. It relates certain interesting pas- 
sages in her Missionary Life, and sets forth 
a series of vigorous arguments in reply to 


objections against the Missionary enterprise. 
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THE 


NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


Tuts Work is designed to supply America with that class of litera- 
ture which the best British Journals have for a long time afforded 
England. It will treat of such subjects as are of interest to every 
member of the country, as those subjects are conceived of by our en- 
lightened statesmen and able scholars. 

It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality in Litera- 
ture and Art—and we are convinced, that a well-conducted Quarterly 
can do much to infuse into the popular mind higher views of University 
education than are generally entertained in this country. 

As powerful as our commercial nationality has already become, so 
powerful shall it be the object of this work to render our nationality in 
letters and art. Every subject suited to advance the American mind, 
every theory calculated to have a wide bearing on the future destinies 
of our prosperous country, shall herein find ample space for diseus- 
sion. If we have one motto to choose rather than another. it is this, 
* severe justice in diplomacy.” 

We invite the statesmen who would promote a noble endeavor to 
diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens of our com- 
mon country ; divines who would see our people developed in mind, 
that they may rationally conceive of highest truths; scholars who 
would extend a broader and more genuine culture, to contribute to 
our liberal pages. 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, and 
each number will contain a brief history of contemporary literature ; 
a scientific summary, recapitulating the most important discoveries 
throughout the world during each quarter; and in addition to reviews 
of the most interesting new books, an important State paper, compiled 
in reference to some great pending question, without allusion to rival 
parties. 

The work is published by Consisu, Lamrorr & Co., at $3 per 
annum, and can be had of Agents throughout the principal cities in 
the country. 
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